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From Kardchi I crossed the sea in a dénghi 
to Maskat, and thence, in an Arab bagala, sailed 
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for Kishm, in the Persian Gulf, when, crossing 
the island, I reached Bassador, then an English 
station, where I was cordially welcomed by the 
few of my countrymen residing there. A cruiser 
of the Honourable Company some time after 
touching, the politeness of her officers gave me 
the opportunity of proceeding to Bashir, where I 
continued for three or four months, under the 
hospitable roof of the late lamented Major David 
Wilson, at that time the resident; and a gentle- 
man of a mind so superior, that to have possessed 
his friendship and esteem is a circumstance of 
which I shall never cease to be proud. I there 
drew up, from materials in my possession, and from 
recollection, a series of papers relating to my 
journeys, and the countries through which I had 
passed, which were forwarded to the Government 
of Bombay, or to Sir John Malcolm, then the 
governor. I was not aware that such use would 
be made of them, nor am I quite sure I should 
have wished it; and I doubt whether it has not 
proved more hurtful than beneficial to me. I may 
justly lament that these documents should have 
been artfully brought forward in support of un- 
sound views and ambitious projects. I may also 
be dissatisfied, in a less. degree, that the informa- 
tion they contained has served the purposes of 
men wanting the generosity to acknowledge it. 
From Bishir, a two months’ journey led me to 
Tabréz, the capital of the late Abbas Mirza, but 
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then desolated by the plague. Before setting out 
the sad intelligence of the decease of the envoy, 
Sir John Macdonald, had reached Bashir, and I 
found Major, now Sir John Campbell, in charge 
of the mission. My obligations to this gentleman 
are more than mere words can express, and far 
greater than might be seemly to relate in these 
pages— yet, I may be permitted to record, that 
if my subsequent labours have proved advantage- 
ous to science, it was owing to his generosity that 
I was placed in the position to prosecute them. 
With Sir John Campbell were Mr. now Sir John 
M‘Neil, and Captain Macdonald, nephew of the 
much regretted envoy. Nearly, or quite two 
months I enjoyed the society of the friendly 
circle, at Tabréz, at the hazard of acquiring a 
distaste for the rough pleasures of a rude and 
rambling life. I then accompanied Captain Mac- 
donald to Bagdad, where for some days we pro- 
fited by intercourse with Colonel Taylor, the resi- 
dent, and passed down the Tigris to Bassorah, 
having been joined by the late Captain Frank 
Gore Willock. From Bassorah we gained Karak, 
which has since become remarkable from its oc- 
cupation by a force from Bombay, and thence 
crossed over to Bdashir, where I‘ had again the 
satisfaction to meet Major David Wilson, who 
was preparing to proceed overland to England. 
Captain Macdonald arranged to return with him, 


and Captain Willock and myself took our pas- 
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sages, in a merchant vessel of Bombay, for Mas- 
kt, and a pleasant course of eleven days brought 
us to anchor in its haven. We took up our abode 
at the house of Reuben ben Aslan, agent of the 
Bombay government; and a few days were agree- 
ably passed in visits to the Imam, and in inter- 
course with the inhabitants. 

Captain Willock hired a vessel to convey him 
to Méndavi, and I took my passage in an Arab 
bagala, destined to Karachi. I sailed the day 
preceding that fixed for the departure of Cap- 
tain Willock, in April 1831, and that excellent 
and kind-hearted gentleman accompanied me to 
my vessel, and remained with me until it was put 
under weigh. We parted, never to meet again. 

The shaimal, or north-westerly winds, raged with 
considerable violence,—a circumstance in our fa- 
vour,—and the seventh day after.leaving Maskat 
we came in sight of the castle of Manaroh, on 
the height commanding the entrance of the har- 
bour of Karachi. It being night when we neared 
it, we anchored off the land. 

During this trip I suffered from lock-jaw, and 
my teeth were so nearly closed that I could with 
difficulty introduce between them small portions 
of haliah, a sweetmeat of Mask&t, so called, of 
which I luckily had a few baskets, part of a pre- 
sent from the Imd4m to Captain Willock; and 
which for four or five days was my only suste- 
nance. As the trismus arose from cold, its symp- 
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toms gradually decreased, without the aid of me- 
dicine, and on approaching Karachi the rigidity 
of my jaws had somewhat diminished, although 
it was a long time before I could extend them 
to their full and natural extent; and I have since 
found that I am liable to a recurrence of this 
malady. The passage otherwise had been a brisk 
and pleasant one. ‘ 

The Arab naqidah, or commander of the dénghi, 
was an intelligent and civil young man. Willing 
to impress me with high opinions of his nautical 
proficiency, he daily took up the skeleton of a 
quadrant, without glasses, and affected to gaze 
intently upon the sun; after which, with a pair 
of compasses, he would measure distances upon 
his map. On one occasion some of the crew at- 
tempting to adjust the rudder, which was in a 
very crazy condition, wholly unshipped it. Avail- 
ing themselves of their dexterity as swimmers, after 
much trouble, they succeeded in replacing it. The 
déinghi, it may be observed, is the common trad- 
ing vessel of the ports of Arabia, the Persian Gulf, 
Mekran, Sind, and Malabar. The proper Arabic 
appellation is, however, bagala, or the coaster, 
from bagal, the side, or shore. It is of low 
tonnage, and is impelled by a cumbersome lAtin 
sail; in changing the position of which it is also 
necessary to shift part of the cargo from one side 
to the other, to cause a counter-balance, or the 
vessel runs the chance of being capsized. From 
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six to twelve hands, make up the crew of a dan- 
ghi, which is probably the form of vessels employed 
in these seas from remote antiquity. 

On the morrow we weighed anchor, and stood 
in for the harbour. On gaining its entrance, the 
height of Manaroh being immediately to our left, 
we were assailed by the shouts of the garrison 
located in the castle on its summit. The naqidah, 
not understanding the meaning of these shouts, 
and continuing his course, the soldiers, or armed 
men, descended the rocks, and fired a few musket- 
shots over us in ¢errorem. Being sufficiently near 
to be perfectly audible, they peremptorily com- 
manded that we should anchor, and lower down 
our boat. The naqidah did so, and sent his boat 
to the shore. It returned with a party of soldiers. 
It appeared that I was the cause of these move- 
ments; but how these people should know I-was 
on board could only be accounted for by supposing 
that some vessel must have sailed from Maskat, 
during the few days of my stay there, and have 
brought intelligence that a Feringhi, or European, 
was at that port, intending to embark for Karachi. 

The grand cause of alarm I afterwards dis- 
covered, when informed that two European gen- 
tlemen were at one of the mouths of the Indus, 
anxious to proceed to Lahore by the river route, 
but that the amirs of Sind had hitherto not de- 
cided to allow them to pass. These gentlemen, I 
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subsequently learned, were Captain Burnes and his 
party. 

The principal of the soldiers who came recog- 
nized me. He embraced my feet, and told me that 
hé would go to Hassan Khan, the governor of the 
town, and acquaint him that an ancient guest had 
arrived. He added, there was little doubt but that 
I should be permitted to land. He went, and 
without delay returned, bringing a message from 
the governor that the orders of the amirs were 
positive, not to allow any European to land at 
Karachi, or even to enter the harbour, but that 
I should be duly supplied with wood, water, and 
other necessaries. I explained, that the amirs’ 
orders had reference to ships of war, not to in- 
dividuals; but this view of them was not admitted. 
I then requested, that notice of my arrival, with 
a letter from myself, might be sent to Amir Nassir 
Khan at Haidarabad. This was objected to. 

Finally, the soldiers departed, three of them re- 
maining on board as a guard over me, so far that 
I was not to be suffered to quit the vessel. The 
naqidah repaired to the town, and on his return 
at mid-day, with the sanction of the governor, ran 
his dénghi into the harbour, and so close to the 
shore on the right hand that at low water it was 
left on the sand. 

Two of the three soldiers with me were so little 
inclined to be civil, and were so much impressed 
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with a sense of their own consequence, that I 
ordered the crew to give them nothing to eat; 
therefore, after enduring hunger for two days, 
they were constrained to hail a fishing-boat, into 
which they stepped, and regained the garrison at 
Manfroh, one soldier only remaining. As he was 
tolerably respectful his wants were duly provided 
for. In the course of two or three days, however, 
observing my medicine-chest, he would not be 
satisfied unless I gave him medicine, without having 
need of it. Judging the opportunity a good one 
to rid myself of him, I administered a smart dose 
of jalap, which producing very sensible effects, he 
was also glad to hail a fishing-boat and to rejoin 
his companions. We remained two or three days 
more in the harbour, but I was no longer honoured 
with a guard. 

This adventure at Karachi, unexpected on my 
part, somewhat disconcerted me. I saw no alter- 
native but to return to Maskat; and thence, if pos- 
sible, to reach Bandar Abbas, and from that point 
vid Kerman and Yezd, to gain Sistén, Kandahar, 
and the Afghan countries. The shimal winds 
were, moreover, exactly contrary, and we had to 
calculate upon a tedious and even dangerous return 
voyage to Maskat. I learned at Sanmiani, some 
months afterwards, that the governor of Karachi 
had despatched tidings of my arrival there to his 
masters at Haidarabiéd, who had sent him orders 
(received after my departure) to expedite me with 
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all honour to Haidarabad, and to allow me to incur 
no expense on the road. They also severely re- 
buked him for not permitting, in the first instance, 
a defenceless and unassuming stranger to land, who 
had, by his own account, neither servants, arms, nor 
boxes. In justice to the amirs of Sind, it must be 
averred, that however politically jealous of the Eu- 
ropean, they are not so deficient in common sense 
or humanity as to offer any interruption to the un- 
protected stranger, whom chance or necessity may 
conduct to their territories. Of this I had before 


experience. I passed freely through their country, 


and resided in perfect liberty and security at their 
capital. Their political jealousy of the European 
is owing to their fears of his power; and these fears 
are artfully kept alive by a few interested persons 
about them. It must be conceded, that the igno- 
rance and: credulity of the amirs render them easy 
dupes. It would surprise many to know that these 
rulers of a kingdom believe that a regiment of 
soldiers may be lodged in an ordinary box: whence 
there is no article in the possession of an European 
that they view with so much distrust. Such idle 
notions, it is obvious, would be dispelled by in- 
creased intercourse and better acquaintance. 

Our néqédah did not wait for a cargo, and we 
weighed anchor and put to sea, with the wind fairly 
in our teeth. We made, however, little way, pass- 
ing, while it was yet daylight, the small rocky islet 
noted as Chilney’s Isle on our maps, which the 
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Sindians call Charna, and at sun-set, on looking be- 
hind us, we could faintly descry the white walls of 
the castle Manaroh. Towards night we made for 
the land and came to anchor. 

The shiml incessantly raged ; so that after many 
days passage, working on a little by day, and edging 
in to the shore and anchoring by night, we arrived 
off the port of Ormara, into which we sailed to 
procure water. 

The nfiqid&h went on shore, and, it would seem, 
told the tale of my repulse at Karachi; for pre-— 
sently a boat put off, bringing one Chili, on part 
of the governor, Fati Khan, who had sent me as 
present a basket of eggs, also an invitation to land. 
The country, it was told me, was independent of 
Sind, and that I should be expedited in safety to 
Kalat, or to any other place I might prefer. 

I accompanied Chili, and was introduced to the 
governor, whom I found sitting under an old wall, 
with a circle of the inhabitants around him. Among 
these was the naqidah.. The governor appeared 
about forty years of age, spare, and dark-featured, 
with anything but a prepossessing countenance, in 
no wise improved by his long lank black hair. He 
renewed the offers of service conveyed to me by 
Chili, and desired me to consider the country as 
my own, and himself as my slave,—an ordinary but 
hyperbolical mode of expressing welcome, and of 
imparting confidence. I determined at once to 
remain at Ormara, hoping thence to be able to 
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reach Kalat; and although I foresaw the probability 
of an adventure, confided in my good fortune to 
get over it. 

Seeing the miserable state of the huts composing 
the town, I inquired concerning my lodgings; and 
an old tower of a dilapidated fort was pointed out 
to me; the other tower (there being but two) was 
occupied by Fati Khan himself, while within the 
area of the enclosure was a hut, the residence of 
Baloch Khan, who, I afterwards found to be joint 
governor with Fati Khan. My apartment was 
very crazy, and was reached by a ladder, yet, such 
as it was, it appeared to be the most eligible that 
presented; besides, it had the advantage of forming 
part of the government house, therefore I accepted 
it. My effects were sent for from the dinghi; and 
the young Arab naqidah took his leave, recom- 
mending me strongly to Fati Khan’s care, telling 
him that I was a particular friend of the Imim of 
Maskat, and that he would come the next mosam 
(season) to inquire how I had been treated. I 
found myself alone at Orméra, among new ac- 
quaintance. 

I soon discovered that Fati Khan’s principal 
object in making me his guest was, to be relieved 
from a complaint, which afflicted him occasionally, 
viz. an inflation of the abdomen, which happened 
whenever he indulged in dates, haliah, or other 
improper food. I desired him to abstain from such 
food, but this he said was impossible. I therefore 
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administered drugs to him; but these he found un- 
palatable, and discontinued. My presence, therefore, 
did not much benefit him, he persisting in the in- 
dulgence of his Apician appetites, ‘and retaining 
their consequence in his pot-belly. 

Being considered a tabib (physician), I had nu- 
merous patients, some of whem I contrived to cure. 
At length my reputation began to decline, having 
recommended to a person, who applied for a jGléb 
(purge), (my drastics being exhausted,) to drink a 
tumbler of sea-water. .At night, when seated in 
my tower, and Baloch Khan, with a party, were 
sitting in the area below, I found the circumstance 
was a topic of conversation with them. “ Ap deriaéh 
bor,” (drink sea-water,) said one. “ Ap deriah bor,” 
said another, and all burst into laughter, in which 
I could not refrain from joining, although at the 
chance of being overheard by them. Baloch 
Khan suggested, and all agreed with him, that I 
was no tabib, but that my object was to examine 
the country. 

- I remained above a month at Ormara, occupying 
myself as well as I could, to beguile the weary days. 
Baloch Khan had two sons, the younger of whom, 
a youth of about seventeen years of age, was my 
companion in the tower, and in mystrolls. He was 
of good disposition, and could read and write Persian ; 
while, by his assistance, I framed a small vocabulary 
of the Baloch dialect. With the inhabitants of 
the small community I was on the best terms, and 
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they omitted no occasion to show me civility and 
attention. I had, moreover, made friends with two 
or three Baloch families, who resided in tents near 
the wells without the town. They kept goats; and 
whenever I visited them, I could depend upon 
being treated with a bowl of milk or buttermilk: 
Occasional visitors would come from the jangal, 
and I made inquiries of them as to their localities, 
their tribes, and their neighbours. Twice I made 
the ascent of the high hill Mount Araba, which 
terminates the peninsula on which Ormara is situ- 
ated; but at other times was compelled to confine 
my excursions to the sandy beaches on either side 
of the peninsula. 

When the shimal raged, and it generally did 
with extraordinary violence, I had no resource but 
to keep my tower and amuse myself as well as I 
could with my papers and the conversation of my 
friends. I carefully refrained, while at Ormara, 
from exhibiting money, asserting, that I depended 
upon medicinal practice for the supply of my ne- 
cessities, although I took care to make more than 
an equivalent return for any kindness shown to me, 
and to suffer no service to pass unrequited. I was 
enabled to acquit myself on these points, having 
in my possession a few knives, and a variety of 
trifles, which also were prized beyond money. The 
two governors were of the Mirwari tribe of Baloches, 
the most respectable of that community, and which 
in one of its branches, the Kambarari, gives a khan 
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to Kalat. They were both natives of Kolwa, in 
the province of Jhow, to the west of Béla; and 
although Fati Khan stood in relation of son-in-law 
to Baloch Khan, there was ill-will between them, 
perhaps owing to the jealousy and rivalry of power. 
The family of Baloch Khan resided with him at 
Orméra, and consisted of his wife, a respectable 
woman, two sons, and a daughter; the last, a per- 
sonable young maid, named Gabi, was affianced to a 
young man at Passanni, a neighbouring small port 
to the west. The family of Fati Khan resided at 
his native place of Kolwa. It chanced one day, 
that intelligence arrived of a son being born to 
him, on which two or three old ship guns, lying 
in front of the gateway of the fort, were loaded. - 
On the first discharge down tumbled the greater 
part of the gateway, and my old tower so tottered 
over my head that I leaped into the area without 
making use of the ladder. Seeing the disaster of 
the gateway, the other guns were dragged to a con- 
siderable distance, and then discharged. I was 
thinking in what manner I should depart from 
Ormara, when Baloch Khan informed me that he 
was about to proceed to Jhow,.and if I chose to 
accompany him, he would expedite me thence to 
Béla in Las. I had a wish to visit Jhow, having 
heard from my young friend, his son, that the ruins 
of an ancient city existed there, among which coins, 
&c. were found, also the remains of an extraor- 
dinary fortress. It occurred to me, as just possible, 
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that they might indicate the site of the city founded 
by Alexander among the Orite, and which he 
peopled with Arachosians. I expressed to Baloch 
Khan the satisfaction I.should have to accompany 
him to Jhow, and requested him to hire a camel 
for me. 

When my intended departure became known, 
many inhabitants of the town conjured me not 
to trust myself in the power of Baloch Khan. 
Chali also represented to me that I was about to 
take a fatal step; that he was convinced the 
intentions of Baloch Khan were evil, particularly 
as the camel he pretended to have hired for me 
was - actually his own, and its conductor his slave. 
Finally, Fati Khan sent for me, and urged, that 
as I was especially his guest he felt himself respon- 
sible for my safety, and that he did not like the 
thought of my proceeding with Baloch Khan. He 
added, that if I would wait another month or two, 
he should be going to Jhow himself. I yielded to 
such representations, and the old sinner, Baloch 
Khan,—for his hairs were silvered by age,—depart- 
ed on his journey. When it was known that I re- 
mained, congratulations were made me by all, and 
it seemed universally agreed that I had escaped 
destruction. The sons of Baloch Khan, I had ob- 
served, were not so pleased at the idea of my ac- 
companying their party, as, from the friendly feelings 
subsisting between us, I might have expected; and 
when I was apprised there was danger I construed 
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the reserve of the young men into a dislike that 
any evil should befall me, while their duty, and 
regard for their father, prevented them from inform- 
ing me that I had reasons to distrust. 

Some days after, a Sdnmiani dinghi arrived from 
Maskat, and I resolved to sail in her to her desti- 
nation. I accordingly took leave of Fati Khan 
and my Orméra friends; the former requested me 
to oblige him with a lancet, which I gave him with 
pleasure. We weighed anchor about nine in the 
forenoon, the shimal blowing strongly, but in our 
favour, and we had a brisk passage along the coast. 
By ten or eleven o’clock the next day we had neared 
the harbour of Sanmiani, the entrance. being -im- 
peded by sand-banks, over which is a constant 
surge. Our naqddah had a little erred in his course, 
and brought his ddinghi directly upon the sand- 
banks; he saw his danger, but crying “Takowal 
Khoda,” (By the favour of God,) manfully dashed 
the vessel amid the surge. A momentary struggle 
followed, and the next moment we found ourselves 
floating in the calm waters of the harbour, the 
naqidah elate, and congratulating himself on his 
successful experiment, for he said there was not a 
gaz (yard) of water on the bank. The passage had 
been as pleasant as quick, and was to me a gratuit- 
ous one, for being reputed a tabib, I was held a 
privileged person, and was not so much as asked 
for a passage fee. I took up my abode at Sién- 
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miani, at the house of Jam4l, a companion in the 
déinghi, and as the tidings of the arrival of a 
Feringhi tabib soon spread, I began rather vigor- 
ously to enter upon the practice of physic. I 
made some unexpected and extraordinary cures, 
for if I felt myself safe, and knew the disorder 
I had to treat, I did not neglect the opportunity 
to do good, and my fame so much increased that 
I was visited by patients from the distant hills. I 
had a singular case from the hills, of a personable 
female, the wife of a wealthy Limri, part of whose 
face had become white. The husband proffered two 
eamels, if I could by my skill induce the return 
of the original tint. I remarked, that the lady 
would look better if she became white altogether. 
They both smiled, but were not to be persuaded 
that black was not a preferable hue. This case 
of course exceeded my ability. I removed from the 
house of Jamal to a hired apartment in the bazar. 
The door was latticed, so that I lived rather in a 
cage than a house. Ihad made numerous acquaint- 
ance, and many of the Hindds were very obliging, 
particularly two, Tah Mal and Kimji. I resided 
in perfect security and freedom. 

During my stay the reigning Jam, or chief of 
Las, the province of which Sdnmiéni is the port, 
arrived, in charge of his mother, from the capital, 
Béla. I visited him, and found an intelligent child 
of six or seven years of age. As instructed, he 
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saluted me with a “Khish Amadid,” or “ You are 
come welcome,” and I sent him a few pictures, which 
much pleased him. 

This accession of the court contributed to extend 
the circle of my acquaintance, and I found among 
the officers of the government many simple and 
rude, but yet good and worthy men. Arab Vakil, 
one of the principal men of the little state, was of 
this description, and Jém Dinar, a relative of the 
Jim, joined to his other good qualities considerable 
suavity of manners. 

Having one day taken the likeness of a young 
Hind4, the son of my friend Tah Mal, by the assis- 
tance of a camera lucida, the fact was reported to 
a lady, the dhai, or nurse of the young Jam; and 
she could not rest until she had her likeness taken. 
How this was to be effected was a difficulty. It 
is not the custom for a lady of the standing of this 
fair dhai to admit a male stranger to her presence, 
and she, moreover, was held in singular repute for 
propriety and delicacy of conduct, upon which she 
much prided herself. It was farther, as I disco- 
vered, necessary, that I was to be fully impressed 
with the conviction of her purity of mind and ele- 
vated feelings, and in no wise. to suspect that so 
common a failing as vanity made her desirous. of 
seeing her fine features on paper. I readily pro- 
mised everything; and the ingenuity of a Jikia 
Mirza, a platonic admirer, as he represented him- 
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self, of the lady’s beauty and accomplishments, and 
who officiated as the entremise in this affair, brought 
about the desired end. She was to believe that 
she had weak eyes, and that they could be cured 
only by my placing the camera lucida at a certain 
distance from them, and I was to believe, that on 
consideration only of my being a taébib the lady had 
been induced to infringe etiquette and admit a male 
to her presence. I was farther to believe, that she was 
not aware that her picture was to be taken, but that, 
as the Jikia had explained to her, by means of the 
camera lucida her sight was to be benefited. When 
all was arranged, and a convenient opportunity pre- 
sented, the Jakia introduced me to this. lady; and 
- I found a female of very respectable appearance, if 
not so handsome. as his flattering reports had led 
me to expect. She was very courteous and digni- 
fied, but, like myself, preserved her countenance 
with some trouble. She spoke fluently in Persian, 
and was, for such a country, a superior woman. I 
contrived to get over the business tolerably well, 
and produced a picture, which I perfected at my 
lodging, and which, I was told by the Jikia, an- 
swered the purpose of pleasing her. I had to cor- 
rect a certain prominence in the nasal feature, 
which, however, was not owing to an error of myself 
or my lucida, for it existed in nature. 

The season of the year was not the most favour- 


able, yet did I not find the heat inconvenient at 
c2 
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Siéinmiani; I was, nevertheless, somewhat suffering 
in health, and gradually weakened in strength, al- 
though without positive or definite ailment. 

I was, therefore, thinking of quitting Sanmiani, 
and was about engaging an armed party of Limris, 
for the consideration of one hundred rupees, to 
escort me to Shikérpfr. These men, while willing 
to have undertaken the task, frankly confessed that 
they were at enmity with some of the tribes 
through whose limits they must pass; and that 
there was the possibility of collision. ‘They assured 
me, in such an event, I should be the last to suffer, 
which I could believe, and was on the point of 
ratifying a bargain with them, and. committing 
myself to chance, when some Patén merchants of 
Kalat arrived at Sainmiani, from Karachi. This 
was a fortunate occurrence, as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Kalat, and I indulged the hope 
of renewing my health and strength in its fine 
climate, when I could proceed to Kandahar, K4bal, 
or elsewhere, as occasion or inclination might 
prompt. 
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THE mode in which my acquaintanee commenced 
with the Patan merchants may illustrate the ease, 
as well as security, which, in most instances, ob- 
tains, of making- acquaintances, if not friends, 
amongst the ‘trafficking classes of Afghans. 

I was sitting alone in my hired apartment in the 
bazar of Sinmiani, when one of the merchants, a 
stout well-dressed person, came in front of my 
abode, evidently ‘with the intent to address me, 
but after a short gaze, he turned about and went 
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his way. The fact was, I was sitting cross-legged 
on my chaéharpahi, or cot, and, according to the 
fashion here, without a shirt; and not being in 
the best humour with myself and the world, my 
appearance was not very prepossessing. I guessed 
the cause of the merchant’s abrupt departure; and 
to be prepared, in case of another visit, clad myself 
in clean white linen, and, preparing coffee, seated 
myself a little more gracefully. The beverage I 
drank from a sparkling tumbler, in default of china, 
and before me I had two or three beoks. In a 
short time the Patan reappeared, probably without 
any notion of accosting me, whom he had rejected 
as beneath his notice, but chancing to direct a 
glance towards me, he seemed astonished at my 
metamorphosis; and before he could recover from 
his surprise, I addressed him with a courteous and 
sonorous Salam Alikam.. He, of course, gave the 
responding salutation, Alikam Sal4m, and advanced 
to me. I invited him to sit down, and a short 
conversation followed, in which I expressed my 
desire to leave SGnmiani, and he ‘said, “ Why not 
accompany me to Kalat?” I asked when he would. 
start, and he said, “This evening,” and left: me. 
My resolution was: instantly fixed, and I ‘set about 
packing my effects. Soon after, I was visited. by 
four other Afghans of the party, and . they testified 
their pleasure that I was about to be their com- 
panion. I next went into the bazar, arranged, some 
money matters, and hired a camel for two rupees, 
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to carry me to Béla. I was anew seated in my 
apartment, when the merchant whom I had first 
seen again passed, and observing my effects ar- 
ranged for motion, asked me, “In God’s name, are 
you going with me?” I replied, “In God’s name, 
I am,” when he took my hands, and placing them 
with his own upon his eyes, assured me that he 
would do my “kistmat” on the road, and would 
from Kaladt provide me with trustworthy com- 
panions for Kandahar, Kabal, or elsewhere, as I 
might think proper. 

The name of my new friend was Abdil Kalik, 
and he proved to be the principal person of the 
party. Another native of Kalat, named Iddaitila, 
also paid me a visit; and I had never reason to 
change the favourable opinions of his character I 
then formed. | 

Towards evening, having been previously regaled 
with’ a parting feast by my worthy Hindi friend 
Tah Mal, who had during my stay been invari- 
ably attentive, I mounted my camel and joined the 
Kalat party, who occupied an old daramsdla near 
the wells behind the town. My other Hindé 
friend, Kimji, accompanied me thither, and on the 
road inquired of me whether he should speak in 
my favour to the Paténs. I said, I was so satisfied 
with them that it was unnecessary. On arrival 
the good man could not restrain himself, and made 
a few remarks, which elicited a renewal of pro- 
testations of service and attention from Abdil 
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K&lik and Kalifa Iddaitéila, the latter asserting 
that he never saw a Balaiti but his heart rejoiced. 

The party which I had now joined was composed 
of inhabitants of Kalat, excepting one Yisaf, a 
native of Kandahar. The first was Kalikdad. He 
was portly and good-natured, and was temporarily 
mounted on a camel, a mare belonging to him 
being at Béla, where it had been left for the sake 
of pasture. I afterwards found that he was one 
of four brothers, who in partnership with a wealthy 
cousin, Faiz Ahmed, were engaged in trade, and 
that they had sarais at Karachi and Kandahar. 

The next was Kalifa Iddaitala, a very respectable 
young man; he was mounted on an excellent mri, 
or running camel, which carried also his companion, 
Pir Baksh, who was returning from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He had seen Bombay, and was full 
of the wonders there. Under the protection of 
Kalifa Iddaitéila was a young lad of Kalat, Nasi- 
ralah, who had resided for some time at Karachi. 

We had also one Mahomed Rafik, who rode 
singly on a good mari, and was a good young man ; 
he was apparelled rather coarsely on our journey; 
but I found, at Kalat, that he had a handsome 
competence; and expressing surprise at the favour- 
able change in his costume, was told that he had 
lately married. 

The above were all Afghans of the Babi zai, or 
tribe, and with them I was in company, as was 
also Yisaf, the Afghan of Kandahar. This lat- 
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ter person was corpulent and good-humoured, and 
seemed to act as cook to the party. We ate in 
common, and considered ourselves especially com- 
panions. 

There was besides, one Faiz Mahomed, a respect- 
able merchant of Kaldt, mounted on a good horse, 
who had with him two or three servants, mounted 
on as many camels. Attached to him was one 
Nawab, who rode, or drove before him, an ass. Faiz 
Mahomed was of lonely habits, or being of another 
zai, did not mix much with the Babis. He only 
kept as near to us during the journey as was requi- 
site for his safety. 

We left Sinmifni, and, clearing the low sand- 
hills which encircle it, entered upon the level plain 
of Las. It was overspread, more or less, with the 
magnificent dédar, a large bush of dark green hue, 
called larni, and the gaz, or tamarisk—here a bush. 
After three or four cosses, the dédér was replaced 
by the karit, or caper-tree, and still farther on the 
vegetation became ‘more luxuriant as we neared 
Liari, where we halted ina grove of mimosas, east of 
the village. 

We had marched ten cosses, or fifteen miles. In 
this distance we found water only in one spot, a 
slough, and there unpalatable. Liari is'asmall vil- 
lage, containing about twenty mud-houses, inhabited 
by Hindds, and eighty huts, the abodes of Mahome- 
dins. It has a: manufacture of salt. 

Beyond Lifri the jangal is formed of gaz-bushes, 
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mixed with high grass. After three or four cosses 
it diminishes, and the plain becomes speckled with 
the caper-tree. Parroquets, doves, mainas, and 
other birds, are seen. In two or three spaces we 
passed land which had been once cultivated, but at 
this time there were no crops, or indications of them. 
Occasionally a few Lamri huts occurred, and ex- 


cepting a few babirs, or mimosas, and mounds of | 


earth in certain spots, which might denote the sites 
of former villages, there were no more positive 
proofs that the country had ever been better popu- 
lated.. We at length reached the Pdrali river, and 
crossed its scanty stream, flowing in a wide bed, con- 
fined by high banks, and halted under the shade of 
some large gaz-trees. This spot was called Patti, 
and was. considered ten cosses distant’ from Liari. 
About two miles to our right was the small town of 
Utal. 

Passing the jangal on the river bank, Utal be- 
came clearly discernible. A short course brought 
us again near the river to our left, but we did not 
cross it. The country bore the same features of 
level surface and jangal ; the latter perhaps a little 
more wooded. We halted, finally, at Usman di 
Got, having marched fourteen cosses. Here were 
some sixty huts, of sorry appearance. 


The road to Béla led through a lane, formed either - 


by. péra. trees naturally, or artificially of thorny 
bushes. Cultivation on either side of the road was 
pretty general, hut the ground was now mostly fal- 
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low. A few fields of jaar and cotton only displayed 
‘productive vegetation. The jangal-trees were of 
finer growth, bespeaking an improved soil; and 
among them the péri predominated, and was con- 
spicuous from its dark and close verdure. A few 
huts are passed on the road, constructed of straw 
and matting, in a conical form. About 4 mile from 
Béla the jangal first permits a glimpse of it, which | 
is rather attractive, the residence of the Jém tower- 
ing pre-eminently above the other houses of the 
town. The large dome of the Jém’s masjit has also 
a fair appearance. The jangal again closes it from 
the view, until we reach the ancient course of the 
Pérali, on the opposite bank of which it stands. 
From the near bank it has still an interesting aspect. 
We crossed the deep and wide bed of the old 
stream, which is now the seat of much cultivation, 
and took up our quarters in a masjit on its bank, 
and west of the town, which it overlooked, being 
built on a mound. The residence of the Jam is of 
mud, and surrounded. by. lofty castellated -walls, 
flanked with circular towers at the angles. The 
houses of the town are also of mud, and have but 
the ground-floor. They are all provided with chim- 
neys for the admission of air, as is usual in the 
pakka villages of Las, also at Karachi in Sind. 
These convenient appendages face the south, and. 
are either the rude originals or awkward imitations 
of the more elegant structures, called badghir (wind- 
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gatherers), at Bandar Abbas, Bashir, Shirdéz, and 
other towns in Persia. 


BELA, CAPITAL OF LA8. 


Béla ‘contains about three hundred houses, one- 
third occupied by Hindis. Supplies of common 
necessaries are procurable, but articles of luxury are 
scarce, and consequently high-priced. There are in 
its vicinity some old Mahomedan sepulchres. One, 
west of the town, covers the remains of Misa 
Naidni, and has a handsome cupola. The town de- 
rives its water from wells, some on a level with it, 
and others in the old bed of the Pérali, where are 
fields of vegetables and tobacco, witha large cultiva- 
tion of rice. To the west of the town are a few 
date-trees, bearing indifferent fruit, but producing an 
excellent effect in the scenery of the place. The 
Piréli flows a little to the west of Béla, and its 
waters are seen from it. About a mile north of the 
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town is the garden of the Jam, stocked, princi- 
pally, with mango, plantain, orange, citron, and olive 
trees. 

From Béla the party proceeded in advance about 
a coss, for the convenience of forage; Kalikd4d, Ma- 
homed Rafik, and myself, who stayed behind, were 
to join the following day. It was on my account 
this separation took place, the camel hired to carry 
me to Khozdar not being forthcoming, as promised. 
Kalikdad, who took great interest in my affairs, 
particularly, as he often said, from the prompt and 
unhesitating manner in which I had placed myself 
under his protection, would not listen to my being 
disappointed in my journey to Kalat, although I 
protested against his incurring any inconvenience. 
Three days passed, and the fellow who had engaged 
his. camel, and received a portion of the hire, did not 
appear. It so happened, we could not procure 
another. The journey from Béla to Khozdar is 
dangerous, and no one without connexions, or per- 
sonal acquaintance with the hill tribes, will under- 
take it. Kalikd4d was in considerable anxiety lest 
his companions, from their limited stock of provi- 
sions, should have been forced to proceed; still he 
could not think of abandoning me, alleging, that 
the passage through the hills might be difficult to 
me, unless in good and responsible company. 

At length the man brought his camel. We 
secured the animal, and its owner on some pretence 
returned to his village, vowing to be ready to start 
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with us in the evening. He was not punctual. 
In possession of the camel, we left Béla; I seated 
thereon, while Kalikdid had his mare, and Mahomed 
Rafik, pro tempore, was on foot. I was but indif- 
ferently accommodated on my new beast, his sad- 
dle being an awkward one, and had not proceeded 
very far ere, twisting round, it precipitated myself 
and luggage to the ground. Kalikdad, as soon as 
laughter at my comical situation had ceased, said 
it would be really better that he should return to 
the town, and purchase a camel, for which we bad 
before been in treaty. The chance was, that on the 
hired beast I should daily be served in the same 
manner, while, being a bardar (camel of burthen), 
it was doubtful whether it would keep pace with 
the rest of the party, it being intended to gain 
Kalat by long and hasty marches. I assented, and 
the good-natured merchant trudged back on foot, 
giving me his mare, while Mahomed Rafik ar- 
ranged himself on the camel. We two went on 
for Walipat, about’ three cosses distant, where we 
hoped, but hardly expected, to find our companions. 
Ka4likdad, with his’ purchase, was to join us in all 
speed. About a mile from Béla we passed a small 
village of a few mud-huts to our right, and at length, 
it being fairly night, crossing the dry bed of a moun- 
tain-torrent, halted on its opposite bank. Mahomed 
Rafik took cognizance of the mare, and, with the 
camel’s rope fastened to my arm, I wrapped myself 
up in my Arab cloak and went to sleep. During 
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the night we were awakened by shouts, which 
proved to be from Kalikdad, who was hailing’ us. 
We returned them, and he joined us with an excel- 
lent mri, accompanied by the vender, a young 
saiyad of Béla. The latter received the price of 
his camel, sixty rupees, and left us. At daybreak 
we repaired to some houses adjacent, where Ka- 
likdad was courteously received, but we learned 
with regret that our party had proceeded on their 
journey. Walipat, with the cultivated land ‘around 
it, was the property of Jam Dinér, before noticed 
as a relation of the Jaém of Las. He was absent, 
but being a friend of Kalikdad, his orders had an- 
ticipated our arrival, and we were plentifully re- 
galed. Here were a few mango-trees, also mimosas, 
and two or three pipals, here called doghdéri. There 
was a good cultivation of rice, the land being water- 
ed: by a canal derived from the Pérali, which was 
sufficiently copious and powerful to turn a flour- 
mill. 

In the afternoon we left: Walipat, Kalikdéd on 
his mare, and I and Mahomed Rafik on my recent 
purchase; the hired camel being left with Jam 
Dinar’s people until reclaimed by its owner. We 
soon approached the low hills in front, under which 
were a few huts, and a little cultivation. Hence we 
traced for some distance the bed of the Péiréli, 
overspread with the trunks and branches of trees, 
victims of its fury when swollen by rains. In many 
parts were clumps of living tamarisk-trees and 
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bushes, forming islands when the stream is full. 
At this season it was trifling, not exceeding twelve 
to fifteen yards in breadth, and not above knee-deep. 
Leaving the river, the road led for some distance 
through a place of burial, remarkable for its extent 
and the multitude of its graves; these were con- 
structed in all forms, square, circular, and oblong. 
Their limits were defined by fragments of grey lime- 
stone, while the interior surfaces were laid out in 
divers patterns, composed of the small black and 
white pebbles found in the bed of the Pdrdli. 
These are not recent monuments, but from the fre- 
quent admixture among them of spots described by 
larger stones, and clearly intended for masjits, they 
are of Mahomedan origin; and to account for the 
great number of graves, we may suppose some seri- 
ous conflict has taken place here. 

Beyond this silent city of the dead, we entered 
the jumble of low earthy hills, bounding to the 
north the plain of Las, and through which the 
Parali works its destructive course. Towering 
over them, on either side, were superior ranges. 
The one to the east, some six or seven miles 
distant, forms the boundary between Sind and 
Balochistén. In front we had two detached emi- 
nences of singular appearance, one having a per- 
pendicular fissure breaking from its perfectly square 
summit,’ and the other closely resembling ‘a tower. 
On approaching them they proved masses of earth 
in the bed of the stream. This we again follow- 
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ed, repeatedly crossing the river in its devious 
windings. The crumbling hills displayed many 
fantastic shapes, but the scenery afforded by the 
spacious bed of the river, its small islets, and its 
banks, shaded by thick tamarisk bushes, if inte- 
resting, was not particularly impressive. Finally, 
we bade adieu to the Pirali, and entered the 
hills on our left by the defile of Koharn 
Wat. This was a strong position. Marching the 
greater part of the night, we halted in a dara, 
or spacious water-course, called Bohér. Resuming 
our journey at daylight, we proceeded up the 
same water-course for a long distance. We passed 
in it a spot called Ping, where were a few bér- 
trees and abundance of spring-water; here we 
saw parroquets, and the variety of kingfisher call- 
ed mitt. The dara closing, we crossed a low 
hill, into another, up which we proceeded until 
the sun was very high, when filling our massaks, 
or skins, with water, which was plentiful and of 
excellent quality, we stole from the road, and rested 
in a retired spot during the heat of the day, 
and prepared our food. Our retreat was among 
large quantities of the fish-plant, a variety of 
aloe; and, for the first time, I saw the flowers of 
the plant. Snugly as we were secreted, some 
camels straying by us, reminded us that we had 
neighbours, but we did not see them. The trees 
prevalent among the hills were, the tamarisk, péri, 
dédar, nim, the black and white babar, and other 
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mimosas, with the useful fish. The kénatti, or 
palma-christi, also sometimes fringed the rivulets. 
We occasionally started a wild hog; and partridges, 
or tittars, abounded. During our progress this day 
we met a man walking without shoes, who, I was 
told, was Samshir Khan, son of Alim Khan, a 
chief of the hill tribes, and one who could assem- 
ble a large force. He was acquainted with Ka- 
likdéd, and joked with him on meeting him in 
so convenient a place. We afterwards fell in 
with two small parties of Baloches, armed and 
mounted on mfris. Nothing occurred beyond the 
usual routine of salutations and inquiries. Ka- 
likdéd always prefaced his intercourse with these 
people by holding up his hands, and repeating 
fatiah. In these rencounters we could learn no- 
thing of our friends. 

In the forenoon we again started; and leaving 
the dara, passed through a remarkably narrow 
defile, not that the enclosing hills were high, but 
that the road was so contracted. Clearing it, to 
our great satisfaction we joined our party, who 
had on our account travelled slowly. We halted 
awhile, rice being prepared for us. I was civilly 
received by all, although the delay in the journey 
might have been imputed. to me; and my purchase 
of the camel was applauded. 

We left this spot, called Khanaji, and amrebed 
the whole night. This was the most troublesome 
part of our journey hitherto. We passed a suc- 
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cession of ascents and descents, and on one occa- 
sion we were compelled to dismount. The night, 
however, did not permit us to select our road, 
and occasionally we may have deviated from it. 
For a considerable part of the march we did not 
meet with water on the road: the first we reach- 
ed was the river Ornatch, running at the foot 
of hills of some elevation, which separate the 
Minghal and Bizinj tribes. The Ornatch, with 
little breadth, has a fair volume of water, and a 
rapid course. We passed nothing in the shape 
of a habitation; but on one occasion the bark- 
ing of a dog induced our party to keep silence. 
At daybreak we halted at a spot called Tarké- 
bar. Here we had a small stream flowing in a 
deep and spacious bed to our right, an arm from 
which ran in front of us. To our left was a broken 
plain, but we were on all sides surrounded by 
hills, some of them of magnitude. These hills, 
and generally the hills between Las and the Ka- 
lat territory, are of limestone formation. Trees 
were not very plentiful, yet one or two accessions 
marked our progress northward. To the tama- 
risk, the babar, bér, and fish, were joined hish- 
warg, a plant prized by the Baloches for its me- 
dicinal qualities, and gishtar, a favourite food 
of camels. In the beds of the torrents and 
water-courses, if water be not actually visible, it 
may be readily procured by making small cavi- 


ties or pits, when the latent fluid oozes forth, and 
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fills them, while, undergoing at the same time the | 
process of filtration, it is beautifully clear. 

At Tiarkébir we were visited, at various times, 
by a few individuals, all of them Minghals. They 
were not numerous enough to make exactions, 
under pretence of duty, or sang, as they term 
it, and therefore were contented with small pre- 
sents of tobacco, and other trifles, which Ka- 
likdad and others thought fit to make. In re- 
turn, they entertained us with the melodies of 
their pipes of reed, with which all were provided. 
A party passed us, dragging after them a sheep, 
which it seemed was destined to be a kairat, or 
offering at some shrine, to which they were con- 
veying it. 

Towards evening much rain fell, and, being un- 
provided against such an accident, we were mise- 
rably drenched: thunder and lightning accom- 
panied it. The streams beneath us were promptly 
augmented ; their torrents rolled with impetuous 
rapidity. On the cessation of the storm the body 
of water also decreased, but, by filling the hollows 
in the bed, our progress became somewhat embar- 
rassed in our next march, which, for some distance, 
led up it. 

We kindled fires, and dried our apparel, &c. 
as well as we could, when, night drawing nigh, 
we put ourselves in motion. Tracing the bed of 
the torrent, we at length left it, and commenced 
the ascent of a kotal, or pass, called Baran Lak. 
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Surmounting it, we came upon an excellent road 
in a fine level valley, four or five miles in breadth, 
parallel ranges of low hills enclosing it ; its length 
was more considerable. We perceived no habita- 
tions ; but the soil was dotted by small trees, the 
olive, babar, and perpik, the latter rich in its 
lovely orange blossoms. Occasionally, we passed 
large burial places, with masjits amongst them, 
defined by stones, as we had formerly seen; and 
hinting that these sequestered seats had been, at 
times, disturbed by the din of war, and defiled 
by the slaughter of contending hosts. The sun 
was above the horizon ere we had reached the end 
of the valley, where low eminences, abounding 
with the fish-plant, sepatate it from the plain of 
Wad. We soon traversed these, and passing, first 
a detached rock, and then a small rivulet, ar- 
rived at the dry bed of a water-course, on whose 
farther bank stands the town, if. it must be so 
called, of Wad. This we gained, and took up our 
quarters in some unoccupied tenements. 

We halted at Wad; and—as we had now cleared 
the Minghal hills, and had arrived at a place where, 
if the Khan of Kalat’s authority is not much re- 
spected, the chances of danger on the road had 
much abated, and the road onward to Kalat is 
considered comparatively safe—my companions, to 
testify their gratitude, killed a sheep by way of 
kairat, or offering, and consumed it themselves. 
Wad is a small town, comprising two parcels of 
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inud-houses, distant about one hundred yards from 
each other. The western portion contains about 
forty houses, principally inhabited by Hindé traders ; 
the eastern portion contains some twenty-five or 
thirty houses, tenanted by Mahomedans. Among 
these are the residences of the sirddrs, or chiefs, 
of the great Minghal tribe, Ist Khan and Wali 
Mahomed Khan; for the town, such as it is, is 
the capital of one of the most numerous tribes of 
Balochistan. The house of Isé Khan is distin- 
guished from the others by a single tree within the 
walls, and none of the houses have a second story. 
From north to south, the plain of Wad has an 
extent of five to six miles; from east to west it 
is more considerable; indeed, to the west the 
country is open, and no hills are visible. Conti- 
guous to the town were no signs of cultivation ; 
but under the hills, to the east, much wheat and 
jaar are grown. About fifteen miles west, a little 
south of Wad, is Nall, the little capital of the 
Bizénjé tribe, and generally, as at this time, at 
enmity with the Minghals. The former had now 
for allies two other tribes, the Samalaris and the 
Maémasanis. Nall is said to resemble Wad in 
size, but has a castle, or defensive structure; and 
by the Bizanjas themselves is reputed a site of | 
great antiquity. It is probable that, being seated 
more immediately than Wad on the skirt of the 
plateau gained by the passage of the Baran Lak 
range, the high road from the coast to Khozdar 
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and Kalat anciently led by it. That it should be 
disused now, is explained by the bad reputation 
of the Bizinjis, who, in ferocity and proneness 
to rapine, are said to exceed the Minghals; and 
they are, if possible, less under the control of the 
government of Kalat. 
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RESUMING our journey from Wad, we passed 
a garden belonging to Isd Khan, well stocked with 
apricot-trees, and watered by a fine canal. Beyond 
it we crossed the wide bed of a mountain stream, 
but dry, and a little after entered a dara, or valley, 
called Saman. To our left the rocks were of a 
dark reddish brown hue, those to the right were 
agreeably tinged with light pink and purple shades, 
as they reflected the rays of the setting-sun. We 
marched the entire night, crossing at intervals the 
beds of many torrents and rivulets: in some of them 
water was found in cavities, and in two or three 
were continued streams. Saman dara was of great 
length, and widened towards its northern extremity. 
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Here the soil had obviously been cultivated, but 
no huts were seen. A spot occurred, called Mian 
Dara, a usual halting-place for kAfilas. Where 
the dara closed, low hills commenced, when the 
morn overtook us, and most of our party were so 
exhausted, that they halted, but Kalikdad, Maé4- 
homed Rafik, Ydsaf, and myself, pushed on, and 
from a high table space we at length descried the 
plain of Khozdar. About us were small patches 
of cultivation ; and still proceeding, we neared the 
town, which, after the dreary country we had tra- 
versed, in despite of its actual insignificance, was 
sufficiently attractive. 


Its environs were embellished with date-trees, 
and adjacent to it were two or three gardens. The 
greatest extent of the plain was from north to 
south. It had much cultivated land, and a verdant 
chaman, or pasture, through which meandered the 
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slender rivulets, supplied from many springs.. Over 
the surface, besides the town and ruined fort, seated 
on and about a small mound, were sprinkled several. 
hamlets, of two and three houses each, water-mills, 
groves of mulberry-trees, with the binghis, or 
matted huts, of the pastoral Baloch families. Such 
features, with the grazing flocks of sheep and goats, 
and herds of camels, formed the scenery of the plain 
of Khozdar; but it derived its chief interest at the 
time of the morning I first gazed upon it from 
being under the shadow of the very high hills of 
abrupt and singular outlines, which bound it to the 
east and south-east, and which effectually exclude 
the sun’s rays from it, while the rest of the country 
around is illumined by them. It was not less in- 
teresting to view the gradual diminution of the 
shade thrown over the valley from the hills, and 
to observe the contrast of its gloomy and sunny 
parts. Descending into the plain, we crossed the 
dry bed of a nalla, or réd-khéna, whose waters, when 
filled by rains, flow into the Hab river, and halt 
under some trees a little east of the town. 

Our friends joined late next day, and complained 
of the long march we had made from Wad. The 
town contained about sixty houses, among them 
only three inhabited by Hindé traders. Formerly, 
as many as thirty dwelt here, when the place was 
esteemed flourishing. There is a small artificial 
tappa, or mound, on which are the ruinous walls. 
of a modern structure. Its gardens yield grapes, 
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apricots, melons, mulberries, and pomegranates; the 
latter are said to be good. Of vegetables there are, 
méti, kolfah, bad-rang, and badinjin, Wheat is 
raised in large quantities, and is exported, procuring 
a good price, from its superior quality. The ri- 
vulets are fringed with mint, star-flowers, and two 
or three varieties of iris. In the hills near Khozdar 
lead is found, which, being easy of fusion, is smelted 
by the Brahdéi tribes to make bullets, but no ad- 
vantage beyond this is taken or derived from the 
presence of the metal. Antimony is also said to 
occur. 

West by a little north of Khozdar, and distant 
about ten miles, is the small town of Khappar, 
capital of the district inhabited by the Kaidrani 
tribe. About fifteen miles north-east is the small 
town of Zidi, held by the Sédholi tribe. The site 
of Khozdér would seem to be an eligible one, as to 
it converge many roads; and with its facilities of 
communications with the neighbouring regions, it 
is difficult to account for its complete desertion. 
Besides the roads which lead to it from the coast, 
the western provinces, and Kalat, one exists from 
Gandava; another leads from Jéi in Sind. 

Khozdar, figuring in Persian romances, and having 
been formerly, beyond doubt, a place of note, I cast 
my eye over the plain to ascertain if there was any 
object which might be referrible to a remote epoch. 
My attention was directed to a considerable tappa, 
or mound, north of the town, and towards it I bent 
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my steps. On the way, I found the soil strewed 
with fragments of burnt brick and pottery over a 
very large space; indeed I could not define its full 
extent. I strolled for some time over it, in the 
hope of picking up a relique, perhaps a coin. In 
this I was disappointed, but met with numerous 
lumps of slag iron, and fragments of dark-coloured 
glass, or some other vitrified substance. The tappa 
itself had the remains of mud-walls, comparatively 
modern, on its crest, and at its base were sprinkled 
a few mulberry-trees. 

In the evening rain fell in torrents. The rad 
khana was instantly filled by a stream, of surpassing 
violence and rapidity, which diminished and disap- 
peared as speedily. In the morning its bed was 
again dry. 

From Khozdar we followed the bank of the rid 
khana. The soil in this direction was alike strewed 
with fragments of burnt brick and pottery. We 
reached a rude obelisk of mud, twenty to twenty- 
five feet in height; the base of cemented stones. 
This might be a boundary mark, or probably a 
sepulchral monument, the form being observable 
in some burial places near Kalaét. It stands on 
the edge of the rid khana, into which, at this point, 
the road leads. In front was an old building, which, 
on reaching, I conjectured to have been a mazsjit, 
and it stands in an old place of burial. It is the only 
erection in the plain of Khozdar built of kiln-burnt 
bricks. Beyond it we crossed a fine chishma, inter- 
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secting our road. The course from Khozdar to 
Baghwan lies through a spacious dara, not of uni- 
form level surface, but of undulating character. 
On entering the plain of Baghwan we passed 
among its several small villages, mingled with which 
are the ruins of an old fort, of substantial construction, 
with some zidrats, and tombs of singular appearance. 
We halted at the northern extremity of the plain, 
near @ mill-stream. Baghwan has a cluster of small 
villages, interspersed with gardens and trees. The 
fruits are figs, apricots, grapes, pomegranates, apples, 
plums, and melons. There is a cultivation of the 
grasses, and an extensive one of wheat. On enter- 
ing the plain we were delighted with the fragrance 
of the plant (now first occurring) called terk, in 
Pashto, and banti in Kér Gali, so general over the 
regions of Khorasan and Afghanistan. Baghwan is 
enjoyed by four brothers, of the Eltarz Zai branch of 
the Kambard4ri tribe, the principal of whom are 
Kamal Khan, and Chapar Khan. They are related 
to the khan of Kalat. About five miles west of 
Baghwan a line of trees under the hills denoted 
the locality of Sheher Mir, a small village, where 
the khan of Kalat resides when he visits this part 
of the country. 

We halted at Baghwan during the heat of the 
day, and at evening resumed our journey, entering low 
hills, which are here considered the limits between 
Hindéstan and Khorasin. The climate and vege- 
table productions of Baghwa4n, indeed, assimilate to 
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those of the latter region; and during this night’s 
march we experienced a sensible depression of tem- 
perature. I had no means of verifying the latitude 
of Baghwan, or of any other place, which I re- 
gretted, as precisely the same change in climate and 
productions distinguished it as marks so strongly Gan- 
damak and Jigdillak on the road between Peshawer 
and KA4bal, and both are the limits of the fragrant 
terk. Our journey was over a bleak sterile country, 
intersected by ravines and water-courses. Patches 
of cultivated land now and then were met with, and 
we crossed an occasional chishma. By daybreak 
we had reached the level valley of Lakoriaén, where 
were some curious remains of walls, parapets, and 
bands, constructed with care, of stones, which ap- 
peared to have been fashioned. My opportunity for 
observation was too slight to enable me to form any 
decided opinion as to the object of these works of 
labour, but it was apparent they were vestiges of 
other days. On leaving the plain of Lakorian, 
which is considerably elevated, a short defile con- 
nevts it with the more extensive plain of Anjira. 
Over this defile nature had interposed in part a 
wall of rock, and the deficiency has been supplied 
by works of similar materials and workmanship. 
The dreary plain of Anjira has at the skirts of the 
hills surrounding it near Lakoridn the same kind of 
walls, parapets, &c. Tradition has no surmise to 
offer concerning these memorials of the past. The 
natives call them Gohar Basta, or the works of in- 
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fidels. I have since learned that analogous struc- 
tures are found in the dara of the Méalloh river, 
along the line of road from Sohrab. to Panjghar, 
and in the vicinity of Kalat, particularly in the 
daras of Kirta and of Rodbar, between Kalat and 
Kirta. The plain of Anjira has a descent from 
Lakorian. We halted at a chishma, where was a 
little ploughed land, but over the plain was neither 
village nor hut. 

~ Having reposed and refreshed ourselves at Anjira, 
we started in the afternoon for Sohréb. We crossed 
the dry bed of a water-course, in which were nume- 
rous bushes of the gandéri, or oleander, now charged 
with their splendid tufts of red blossoms. These 
plants, I remembered, embellish the rivulets of the 
hills between Khist and Kamarej in Persia. Their 
leaves are said to be poisonous to cattle, and the 
Brahiis have a saying, “Am chi tadlen ka jor,” or, As 
bitter as jor, the latter word being their name for it. 
The road to Sohréb was pretty good; to our right, 
or north, we had the range Koh Maran, extending 
from Anjira. On reaching Sohréb we saw, some 
distance to the west, a line of trees, the site of the 
village of Nigghar, by which leads the road to 
Panjghér and Kej. Passing the village of Dan, 
amid some well-cultivated land, and with a good 
canal of irrigation, we struck off the road for the 
village of Sohrab, where we halted. Faiz Mahomed 
and his party proceeded a little farther on to Rodani, 
a small village embosomed in mulberry-groves. At 
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Sohrab were two or three Hind residents, but they 
are not to be found at any other of the six or seven 
villages clustered in this plain. The night air here 
was very cold, as was the water. 

From Sohrab the ascending and spacious valley 
was bounded on either side by parallel ranges of hills. 
Those to the east, of sharp and fantastic outlines, but 
of moderate height; those to the west, of more 
elevation, and a continuation of Kéh Maran. Under 
them we first observed the little village of Hajika, 
and beyond it that of Dilwar-sheher. Still farther, 
some red hills at their base, were pointed out as the 
site of the village of Kisandfn, where parties from 
Kalat are wont to repair to enjoy the pastime of the 
chase. In our progress we had crossed the dry bed 
of a rad khana, which afterwards attended us on our 
right hand. We passed some rocky elevations imme- 
diately left of the road, called Surma Sing, where, it 
is said, after rain antimony may be collected — 
whence their name. The rocks have, in truth, a 
dark blue, or purplish hue. Beyond, at a spot called 
Damb, where water is found in a hole, or well, in the 
bed of the rid khana, we rested awhile; after which 
we continued our course to Rodinjoh, a village of 
twenty-five houses; and here we halted for the 
night. 

At this place were two or three neglected gar- 


’. dens, as many sanjit and willow trees on the bor- 


ders of a canal of irrigation, and a little cultivated 
land. On the plain west of the village was a tappa, 
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on the summit of which were a few ruins of mud 
walls, and again, under the nearer hills east of it, 
were vestiges, as asserted, of a city, by tradition 
famous, called Sheher Kéki. On the same autho- 
rity, it was destroyed by Jinghiz Khan, who has, 
also, the credit of having dammed up a variety of 
springs, from which water, it is believed, once issued 
and fertilized the plain. Certain it is, that both 
here and at Kalat the springs have the appearance 
of having been wilfully closed. As the next march 
would conduct us to the capital, and my companions 
to their friends and families, recourse was had to the 
assistance of the toilette. Razors were put in re- 
quisition, heads were duly shaved, and beards and 
mustachios appropriately trimmed, while linen, which 
had been unchanged during the journey, was re- 
placed by cleanly supplies in store. Kalikdad alone 
made no change in his apparel or appearance, and 
entered Kalat the following day as dirty and 
good-natured as he had been throughout the 
journey. — , 

Our course to Kalat led through a wide, even 
dara. The hills to the west, called Kalaghan ; those 
to the east, Koh Kaki and Saiyad Ali; the latter 
being succeeded near Kalat by Koh Zoar. The 
dara itself is named Régh, and produces some wheat 
in rainy seasons. About midway low eminences 
close the dara, and among them is a spot called 
Takht Badshah, or the King’s Throne. Approach- 
ing Kalat, we were met by Abdél W4had, a brother 
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of Kalikd4d, and afterwards by several other persons, 
who came to welcome their relatives and friends, 
notice of their arrival having been given by Faiz 
Méhomed, who had pushed on before us from 
Rodinjoh. Nearing a hill, called Koh Mirdan, to 
the west, Koh Zoar being immediately to the east, 
we had the first view of the gardens of Kalat, and 
after rounding Koh Mirdan we had a fine view 
of the town, which, with its lofty Miri, or fortified 
palace, had a striking appearance; nor did the eye 
less delighted dwell upon the verdure of the gardens 
which studded the plain. The expanse of plain and 
hills in front, over which the peak of Chehel Tan 
was distinctly visible, suggested many ideas of novel 
scenes and future gratification. These contributed 
to increase the satisfaction with which I first viewed 
Kalat. We moved on to the house of Kalikdad, 
a little south of the town, in the suburb occupied 
by the Babi Afghan tribe. His first care was to 
provide me with a distinct and comfortable lodging. 

On arrival at Kalat one of my first visitors was 
Faiz Ahmed, the most wealthy and respectable of 
the Babi merchants, and cousin of Kalikd4d. He 
highly approved of the latter’s attentions to me dur- 
ing the journey. Kalikdéd was one of four brothers ; 
Haji Abddlah being the eldest, after whom was my 
friend; to him succeeded Abdél Hab and Abdil 
Wéhad. The four were in a kind of commercial 
partnership, to which was joined Faiz Ahmed; and 
so intimate was the union of these five persons that 
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they had a common table. I had now become their 
mutual guest. Faiz Ahmed was held in universal 
respect, and deserved to be. He had conceived 
the notion that I was an agent of the British 
government, and although he did not press-his ideas 
upon me, after I had told him they were incorrect, 
he would frequently seek to entrap me, sometimes 
offering large sums of money, taking in return 
drafts on Bombay; and at others, urging me to 
accept a valuable horse, which, he observed, might 
answer my purpose as a present to the haékam, or 
governor of Bombay. Faiz Ahmed was well thought 
of by the Khan of Kalft, who had more than once 
the wish to have deputed him on a mission to 
Bombay. The honour was declined, principally be- 
cause the merchant had a dread of the sea, which 
he had determined only to encounter when his 
religious duty should lead him across it, in pil- 
grimage to Mecca. To give an idea of his poli- 
tical tact I may note, his once asking me, in talk- 
ing of the party proceeding to Lahore wid Sind, 
(which I afterwards learned to be that of Captain 
Burnes,) whether the doctor attached was not sent 
to examine Ranjit Singh’s pulse, and to ascertain 
the length of his life. 

Haji Abddlah, the elder brother of Kalikdad, was 
a singular character; a fanatic, little short of a 
madman. He pretended to a dash of bizarghi, 
or inspiration, and acted at times very tyrannically, 
setting on fire the huts of Hindé faquirs, and pro- 
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scribing the use of tobacco. He was wont to ride 
on a white ass, which he had taken to Mecca with 
him. A present of coffee I made him much pleased 
him, as its decoctions, by dispelling sleep, enabled 
him to sit up the greater part of the night and 
read the Korin. The Haji was, from eccentricity, 
accustomed to clad himself strangely, and was sakht, 
or stingy, to a degree. Kalikdéd, as will have 
been already known, was a portly, good-humoured 
personage, who seemed to have no desires beyond 
sustaining his corpulence, passing quietly through 
life, and making one rupee two in the ordinary 
routine of commerce. Abdi] Hab was a very sober, 
staid, and good person. He was better educated 
than his brothers, and was the learned clerk of 
the family. He sometimes journeyed to Sind and 
Kandahar, on the commercial business of the firm. 
Abdal Wa4had, the younger of the brothers, 
although receiving a small share in the profits 
of the trade, concerned himself in no mode with 
it. He led what may be called the life of a gentle- 
man; that is, was always idle. He soon attached 
himself to me, and having nothing better to do, 
generally spent the greater part of his time in my 
company. With Latif, a younger brother to Faiz 
Ahmed, he became the most constant of my co- 
panions. 
On reaching Kalat, its chief, Mehrab Khan, was 
said to be at Ganddva, in Kachi, but a day or two 
after we learned that he had arrived at Sohrab, 
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where he intended to assemble an army, either to 
be prepared against any movement of the Sirdars 
of Kandahar upon the northern province of Jhala- 
wan, or to reduce the rebellious tribes to the west, 
and to put the province of Kej in order. The city 
was in charge of the khan’s young brother, Mir 
Azem Khan, but the actual authority was vested 
in the Darogah Gdl Mahomed, a man much re- 
spected. My appearance was reported to the Da- 
rogah, and it was suggested that I was a jasis, or 
spy. He replied, it was very probable, but my 
object could not be with his country of hills and 
rocks. I soon found that I was likely to be detained 
for some time at Kalat, waiting for companions 
to prosecute my journey northward. I could have 
passed my time very agreeably in a place so quiet, 
and where the inhabitants of all classes were so 
civil and obliging, had my health not, unhappily, 
failed me. Its bad state prevented me from making 
many excursions I had contemplated, and I was com- 
pelled to limit my endeavours to ascertaining facts, 
and collecting information, illustrative of the por- 
tion of country into which my fortune, or, to use a 
Mahomedan term, my nasib, had led me. 

It chanced that Gal Mahomed, a respectable 
native of Khanak, a village at the foot of Chehel 
Tan, who had been for some time a guest of Faiz 
Ahmed at Kalat, was about to return to his home. 
I conceived the desire to accompany him, as well 
anxious, if possible, to reach the summit of Chehel 
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Tan, whose taper peak continually tantalized my 
sight whenever I moved abroad, as hopeful to be- 
‘nefit my health by change of air and exercise. I 
mentioned my wishes to Faiz Ahmed, who approved 
of the trip, recommended me to the attentions of 
Gél Mahomed, and charged him to conduct me 
to the house of Shadi Khan at Masting. 
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In company with Gél Mahomed, I departed by 
daybreak, having taken temporary leave of my 
Kalat friends the preceding evening. Skirting the 
walls of the town at a little distance, we passed the 
tomb of the son of the Vakil Fati Mahomed, slain 
by his relative, Khodabaksh, the former sirdar of 
Jhdlaw4n. It is one of the usual octangular monu- 
ments surmounted with a cupola, and although 
constructed but fifteen or sixteen years since, and 
still one of the most conspicuous objects of the 
kind near Kalat, it is, from the perishable nature of 
its materials, and from the little skill of its archi- 
tects, fast falling into decay. About a mile beyond 
it, we had to our left, under a detached hill, the ziarat 
and gardens of Baéb&é Wali. Here is a fine spring 
of water, and holiday parties from the town fre- 
quently visit the spot, particularly the Hindis. In 
a line with Baba Wali to our right, was the vil- 
lage of Kohing, consisting of dispersed groups of 
agriculturalists’ houses, with three or four adjacent 
gardens. Our road neared the northern extremity 
of the hill of Baba Wali, under which is a water- 
course, which we traversed until we came upon the 
villages of Malgozar and Malarki, the road leading 
between them. They comprised respectively nu- 
merous scattered houses, a large proportion of which 
were in ruins, and had many small gardens, with an 
extensive cultivation of gall, gallarchi, aspast, and 
tobacco. The plain was open and well irrigated. 
Passing the last habitation of Malgozar, prettily 
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situated in its garden around a huge mass of rock, 
we had a range of low hills immediately to our 
right. The plain ascended, and was covered with the 
usual wild and fragrant plants of the country. About 
three cosses from Kalat we came in line with the 
village of Zidrat, seated under low hills, to our left, 
about a mile distant, A coss farther, brought us 
on a line with Gardk, also to our left and on the 
opposite face of the hills, but visible through an 
aperture in them. The rivulet of Ghiddaran issued 
from the hills on our right: this stream, turning five 
or six mills, flows westerly across the plain to Ziarat, 
whence it winds through the hills into the plain of 
Chappar. It has a good volume of water, and is 
crown property. A mill occurred at the spot where 
we crossed it, where we sat a moment or two under 
some magnificent weeping-willows. The banks of 
the rivulet were plentifully fringed with odorous 
pidina, or mint, in great luxuriance of growth. 
About half a mile. from this spot we came upon a 
collection of scattered houses, called Karéz Garani. 
Herg was some cultivation, and many groups of 
mulberry and apricot-trees, but nothing that could 
be termed a garden; neither could the houses be 
termed a village, as they were generally in ruins, 
and untenanted. Here were many detached bin- 
ghis, or black-tented abodes, and north of the cul- 
tivation a pretty large toman—a term applied to 
an assemblage of binghis. Water was abundant. 
We rested awhile under the shade of some noble 
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mulberry-trees, near some ruined houses, where we 
found a Baloch family. The females were pretty 
and civil, and readily consented to prepare bread 
for us, Gil Mahomed thoughtfully having brought 
flour from Kalat. A question arose as to what was 
to be eaten with the bread, Gil Mahomed taking 
care to represent that I was too important a per- 
sonage to put up with bread alone. The males 
of the family denied having any gallds, or melons; 
but the females made signs to us, that they would 
bring some when the surly fellows went away. The 
bread, excellently cooked, was brought us, with 
roghan, or clarified butter; but the men sitting 
with us during our repast, our fair hostesses had not 
the opportunity of testifying their complaisance by 
the production of melons. After we had finished 
our meal the men left us to repose, and alike to 
take their accustomed mid-day nap. 

We took our leave, and proceeded over a bleak 
ascending plain, until we entered some low hills, 
among which our road was to lead until we reached 
the plain of Mangarchar. We found no water on 
our road, but on one occasion a foot-path to our 
left conducted, as Gil Mahomed informed me, to 
a spring of water. We were not, however, left 
to suffer from thirst. A shepherd, crossing our 
track with his flock, liberally supplied us with but- 
termilk. Gal Mahomed, who was in years, did not 
always move so quiekly as I did, and was frequently 
some distance behind. This was the case when in 
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progress this day I had gained the summit of a 
small eminence, from which observing a Baloch 
coming towards me, I halted. The good man ar- 
rived, and at once saw that I was a stranger. He 
rudely put two or three questions ; one of which was 
whether I was alone; my answers were unintelli- 
gible to him, and he was evidently considering the 
possibility of taking the liberty with me, that nearly 
every barbarian of these countries thinks justifiable 
with the unprotected stranger,—to appropriate his 
property. He had only a stout stick, and I had 
a similar weapon—a present from Captain Willock— 
and a sprig from a tree at Waterloo. I was there- 
fore at ease, in event of attack, for if I had.even 
the worst of it I had only to direct the fellow’s 
attention to Gil Mahomed, slowly creeping along 
in the rear, and he must have desisted or decamped. 
I believe he had brought his courage to the deter- 
mination of assault, when catching a glance of my 
companion, he instantly seated himself on the 
ground, being uncertain whether I had a friend, 
or he a partner in the spoil. I also seated myself. 
Gil Mahomed joined; and leaving him to reply 
to his countryman’s queries, I again sauntered on 
my way. These hills were generally low, and 
covered with soil. A few stunted trees were some- 
times seen on the higher ones, which were probably 
ghwens, a variety of mastich, common on the Ba- 
lochistan hills, also on the Persian hills, between 
Persepolis and Yezdikhast, where it ix called bani. 
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Fine porcelain earth was abundant at one spot. At 
sunset we cleared them, and entered the plain of 
Mangarchar. Here we fell into the high road from 
Kalat to Masténg and Sh4ll, which, during the 
entire day we had to our right, separated from us 
by hills. Gal Mahomed represented it as perfectly 
level, leading up a valley marked by parallel hill 
ranges, but deficient in water. We made for the 
nearest toman; before reaching which we came to a 
pool of rain-water. As soon as the Baloches saw 
strangers approaching they spread carpets without 
their tents. We were civilly received, and towards 
night furnished with a supper of good bread and 
roghan. I was very weary, having left Kalat pur- 
posely on foot, that I might benefit fully from 
exercise. Our hosts were of the Langhow tribe, 
and are poor, subsisting chiefly on the profit derived 
from the hire of their camels, which they let out 
to the merchants. The plain of Mangarchar had 
a very bleak desolate appearance. A few houses 
and trees were, indeed, seen in solitary spots, but it 
was everywhere intersected by bands, or mounds, 
intended to detain rain-water for the purposes of 
irrigation. The tomans of the Baloch tribes who 
inhabit it were everywhere dispersed over it. Many 
of these were on the skirts and acclivities of the 
surrounding hills, and from their black forbidding 
aspect rather increased than dispelled the gloom 
of the sterile landscape. 

We thence proceeded to a spot called Ambar, 
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where we found two or three mud houses, and 
some mulberry-trees. Here also was abundance of 
water in canals, and a large cultivation of aspist. 
‘This was decidedly the most fertile part of Man- — 
garchar. Hence we struck across the plain north, 
towards a prominent tappa, or mound, passing in 
progress thereto, through the division called Mandé 
Haji, having to our left, or west, that called Kar. 
From Kir leads a road to Niushki. Bounding 
Mangarchar to the east was a high hill, named 
Koh Maran. On reaching the tappa we found it, 
as well as its environs, strewed with fragments of 
pottery. We thence made for a toman a little to 
the east of it, where resided some relations of Gil 
Mahomed. As soon as we were near enough to 
descry the actions of the inmates of the binghis, 
we observed them busy in sweeping and arranging 
their carpets, they having noticed strangers ap- 
proaching, and having, probably, recognised ‘my 
companion. We were most civilly welcomed, and 
a cake was produced that we might break our fast, 
‘We had brought rice with us from Kalat, which 
was here prepared for our repast. 

On taking leave towards evening our host, Fati 
Méhomed; a respectable aged man, kissed my hands 
and craved my blessing, remarking, that visitors 
‘of my importance were rare. He also entreated me 
to pay a visit to a tomaén on our road, where a 
young man was lying, who had been wounded in 
‘the hand some days before by a musket ball, 
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and who was in danger from a hemorrhage. We 
accordingly went to the toman; and I was so for- 
tunate as to stay the hemorrhage by the application 
of cold water, cobwebs, and pressure.’ I was not 
aware to whom these tents belonged, but subse- 
quently discovered, at a time, and in a manner so 
remarkable, as to merit notice, if but to do justice 
to Brahdi gratitude. After the surrender of Kalat 
to the insurgents, in 1840, when Lieutenant Love- 
day and myself were made prisoners and taken 
to the Miri, on being led through the apartments 
preceding the Deriah Khana, some forty or fifty 
swords were drawn upon us, a man threw himself 
between me and the assailants, and, had matters 
been pushed to extremity, would probably have 
preserved me. I found it was M4ha Singh, the 
Langhow chief, and that it was at his tent that 
I was successful, as here noted; a circumstance 
which he reminded me of, and said, that he recog- 
nized me ;—I did not recollect him. Between these 
two tomans we passed a good garden, the only 
one on the plain, belonging to Dhai Bibi, the 
dhai, or nurse of the Khan of Kalat in his infancy, 
an ancient lady, now famed for wealth and libe- 
rality, and formerly as much so for personal beauty 
and political influence. This garden stands in the 
division called Zard, the most northern portion of 
the plain of Mangarchar. At some distance beyond 
it we passed another ancient tappa, and around 
it was much cultivation. We finally reached the 
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dwelling of a Hindd, an acquaintance of my com- 
panion, where we halted for the night. East of 
us were the ruins of the village called Zard, which 
was represented as having been flourishing but two 
years since, when Mehab Khan, with an army, en- 
camped at it. The presence of a protecting or 
invading force is equally noxious to the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of these countries. The Hindi, 
our host, was the only remaining evidence of the 
population of Zard. This poor fellow supplied us 
with clothing for the night, and with a supper of 
bread and milk. Gul Mahomed here learned that 
two of his sons had brought their camels to Man- 
garchar this day for the sake of grazing, and he 
sent to them, desiring that one of them would 
join him with a camel. The elder came, and after 
saluting his father, returned, it being fixed that the 
younger one was to attend in the morning with 
a camel. a 

Being about to take leave of our Hinda, I direct- 
ed Gil Mahomed to make him a trifling acknow- 
ledgment for the night’s entertainment, when it 
proved that he had intended his hospitable offices 
to have been gratuitous. He now, as if determined 
-not to be surpassed in generosity, immediately 
ordered his wife to heat the oven, and would not 
allow us to depart until we had breakfasted, setting 
promptly before us cakes of bread, buttermilk, 
apples, and dried mulberries. Gil Mahomed’s 
younger son had arrived with a camel; and a seat 
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on the animal’s back was arranged for me. We 
traversed the plain northward for about six miles, 
when we reached Kénitti, a village now of only 
fifteen inhabited houses, but with many more un- 
tenanted ones. Its ruin, as that of Zard, was attri- 
buted to the presence of the khan’s army. Between 
it and Zard are no habitations; water is found in 
two or three places, and there is a water-course in 
the centre of the valley, supplied with running, 
but brackish water, the soil being charged with 
nitre, and covered with dwarf tamarisk-bushes in 
some places. At Kénitti were some mulberry 
and apricot-trees: and it is the southern division, 
in this direction, of the district of Mastang. A 
little after passing Zard, Gal Mahomed abruptly 
left the path. I asked where he was going, and 
he replied, to the graves of his forefathers. On 
reaching the burial place, he stood at the heads 
of many of the graves, and with his hands upraised 
to heaven, repeated short prayers, afterwards re- 
placing very carefully any stones which might have 
rolled from their original position. We did not 
halt at Kénitti, but kept on our course up the 
plain, having on our left the water-course just men- 
tioned, whose bed widened, and became overspread 
with tamarisk-bushes. We at length entered the 
hills on our right, by an opening formed by the 
dry and stony bed of a hill torrent, up which we 
proceeded for a long distance, or until we reached 
the core of the hills. They displayed every variety 
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of contorted stratification, and were composed of 
thin layers, connected by intervening lines of ce- 
ment. The plain we left was open to the front, 
or north, and would have conducted us to Khanak, 
but our object being first to gain Masting, the 
route we now followed was the more direct one. 
In the dara the common fragrant plants of the 
country abounded, and the contrast of their red 
and blue blossoms gave a most pleasing effect, as 
they occurred in masses or beds. The only trees 
were ghwens. As our progress up the dara had 
been continually on a gradual ascent, our transit 
to the crest of the hill was speedily, and without 
much toil, accomplished ; indeed, I had not been 
obliged to dismount the camel, though I did so 
on seeing the very long and steep descent before 
me; and I sat for some time to enjoy the prospect 
around. The view was very fine of the surrounding 
hills ; beyond which little else could be seen. Mid- 
way down the pass, we arrived at a spring of water, 
where there is a table-space sufficient for a large 
encampment. It is called Ab Chotoh, as the hills 
themselves are called Koh Chotoh. On reaching 
the bottom of the pass, the lower hills were formed 
of excellent yellow ochre, and small square smooth 
clinkers thereof were spread about in all direc- 
tions, and for some distance over the swelling plain 
at their foot, as if on the elevation of the hills 
above the surface their superior strata had burst, 
and been dispersed in fragments. We were now 
VOL. 1. F 
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in the northern extremity of the plain of Khad, 
which stretches from Mangarchar to Masting, and 
lies on the high road from Kalat. It is a long 
narrow valley, without village or houses, and the 
hills to the east are remarkable for the smooth and 
sloping surface they present towards the plain. In 
front we observed two or three trees, indicative 
of our approach to Masting, but neither it or its 
gardens were visible. We had contemplated to 
have spent the evening at the town, but towards 
sunset the sky became obscured with clouds, and 
much rain fell. My companions sought shelter in 
a ravine, which in reality afforded none; nor could 
I induce them to proceed. Thus we passed the 
night here, exposed freely to the rain, which at 
intervals fell smartly. Gal Mahomed and his son 
kindled a fire, which engrossed all their attention 
to keep alive. Its flame occasioned the arrival 
of two men, natives of Kharan, and they also re- 
mained with us the night. I seated myself under 
a canopy, formed by my Arab cloak, the threads 
of which swelling, when fully saturated, admirably 
resisted the rain; yet I was cold and comfortless. 
In the morning I found that Masting was not 
above two miles distant; also that there were dwell- 
ings about half a mile in advance of the ravine. 
I could not forbear secretly deprecating the bad 
taste of my companions. We presently arrived 
at a rivulet, flowing amid high banks, and called 
Sir-i-ab, which we twice crossed in a short space. 
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Hence we had an indistinct’ view of Mastang, in 
our progress to which we passed the village of 
Khwoja Khél, and a large burial-ground. My 
friends at Kalat had directed Gil Mahomed to 
conduct me to the house of Shadi Khan Mir- 
wari, one of the most respectable men of the 
place. We were met accidentally by his son, 
Illaiyar Khan, who took the string of the camel, 
and acted as guide to his father’s residence. We 
were well accommodated in a small garden-house ; 
excellent musk and water-melons were instantly 
set before us, and, shortly after, a more substan- 
tial. repast of bread and kraét. Our host, Shadi 
Khan, a plain elderly man, made his appearance. 
He was suffering from fever, but kindly welcomed 
us. Here was a relative of Shadi Khan, who had 
been wounded in the foot by a musket-ball, in 
the same fray which had caused a similar accident 
to my patient at Mangarchar. The quarrel arose 
on the subject of a quantity of aspist. When I 
expressed surprise that blood should have been 
shed on so trivial a matter, and that the governor 
of the town had not interfered to prevent it, I 
was told that it was the Baloch mode of adjusting 
controversy, and that the governor had headed one 
of the belligerent parties, both being people of 
the town. The poor fellow at Mangarchar was a 
stranger, of another tribe, and in nowise concerned 
in the issue of the contest. Chance made him a 


miman, or guest, at Masting, at the time of dis- 
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pute; and the same barbarous custom which dic- 
tated an appeal to arms, as imperiously compelled 
him to espouse the cause of his host. In the 
afternoon I visited the gardens of the town, many 
of which are sunk two or three feet beneath the 
surface, the abstracted soil having probably been 
used in the construction of the town buildings. 


MASTUNG. 


I also inspected two ancient Mahomedan sepul- 
chres, eastward of the town. These were built 
of kiln-burnt bricks; and although injured by time, 
had still a picturesque appearance. The larger 
and more perfect is said to be the tomb of 
Khwoja Ibrahim, and the interior of its walls is 
covered with scrawls, in Persian and Hindi cha- 
racters, mementos of those whose curiosity or 
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piety may have led them within the hallowed 
precincts. 

The next morning I repaired to an eminence 
south of the town, and made a sketch of it and 
of the mountain Chehel Tan. Afterwards I moved 
to an old tower on another eminence, from which 
I took bearings, and made my observations on the 
plain, and on the objects in sight. Returning to 
our quarters, we breakfasted on bread and cham- 
mari, a dish made by boiling dried apricots to a 
consistence with roghan, seasoned with spices; it 
is at once grateful and sanative. Afterwards we 
prepared for departure to Khanak, where resided 
the family of Gail Mahomed, he being anxious 
to join them, and I equally so to accelerate my 
visit to Chehel Tan. On inquiry for Shadi Khan, 
that farewell might be taken of him, we were told 
that he was sitting at the town gate. This was 
on our road; and, on reaching it, the good man 
started as if surprised. He took my stick from 
me, saying, “ Where are you going? I supposed 
you would have remained with me some days; 
you have not become troublesome. I was going 
to kill a sheep on your account in the evening.” 
Gal Mahomed, whose desire to see his family pre- 
dominated, replied negatively to all Shadi Khan’s 
entreaties, and we were reluctantly permitted to 
proceed. 

. From Masting the plain gently slopes, and we 
passed the village of Mirghar, a few hundred yards 
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east of which is an enclosed mud house, with de- 
pendent garden, where resides Mahomed Khan, 
chief of the Shirwani tribe of Brahiéis. This man, 
by the murder of Lieutenant Loveday’s minshi, 
and a party of twenty-five or thirty sipahis, struck 
the first blow in the Brahdi rebellion of 1840, and 
near this very spot. The political agent at Quetta 
told me, that he considered there were extenu- 
ating circumstances in the conduct of Mahomed 
Khan, as, having been appointed Naib of His 
Majesty, Shah Sijah-al-Mélkh, the minshi should 
have treated him with more respect. 

Beyond is crossed a deep ravine, with running 
water, but brackish, from which the plain again 
ascends towards Tiri. The soil now becomes sandy. 
Beyond Tiri, to the north and east, is a good deal 
of pure sand, as there is towards Feringabad, a 
village north of Mastang; also on the skirts of 
the hills east of Masting. Tiri is a walled town 
with two gates, and although inferior in import- 
ance to Masting, stands on nearly as much ground. 
Its gardens are numerous, and its fruits plentiful. 
From Tiri we passed on to Shékh Langhow, a 
small village, so called from a zidrat of that name 
contiguous; it is pleasantly situated in a ravine, 
with numerous gardens and poplar-trees. Adjacent 
to this village was a small toman, where resided 
a daughter of Gdl Mahomed, the wife of one 
Sahib Khan; thither we repaired, and became 
guests for the day. — 
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’ We should have started early this morning for 
_Khanak, about three miles distant, but Séhib Khan 
was urgent that we should remain until evening, 
when we proceeded; and the ‘plain descending, we 
arrived, about mid-way, at the small enclosed ham- 
let of Shamé Zai, at the entrance of the plain 
of Khanak. Thence we made for the toman, where 
dwelt my companion. We were most courteously 
received by his wife, M4hi Bibi. About two miles 
south was the village of Khanak, seated on and 
around a large mound. About half a mile to our 
north was the isolated residence of Assad Khan, 
the Sirdér of Sahérawén, at this time absent, 
having joined the Khan of Kalat’s camp, at Soh- 
rab. I purchased a sheep, as a kairat, or 
offering, on our prosperous arrival; on which 
we regaled ourselves, besides making a distribu- 
tion to our neighbours. I was now at the base 
of Chehel Tan, which I longed to ascend, an- 
ticipating a splendid view of the surrounding re- 
gions. However, for some days the heat of the 
weather was intense, and the atmosphere was so 
obscured by clouds of dust and a kind of haze 
that neither the mountain nor surrounding villages 
were visible. I suffered extremely from the heat. 
The journey from Kalat had been favourable to 
my health, which again failed me when obliged 
to be inactive. The toman in which I resided 
was a large one of some fifty banghis, or black 
tents, and the people were generally in easy cir- 
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cumstances. There were few binghis before which 
were not picketed one, two, or three horses. The 
flocks belonging to the toman had been sent, about 
& month before, to Kachi, whither they would be 
followed by the toman in the course of another 
month; the winter being spent in that province. 
I soon became on familiar terms with most of 
the good folks here, and had I been well, and 
the weather less warm, could have passed’ my 
time very agreeably. A wedding took place, and 
I was invited to the marriage feast. The men, 
as generally with the Bréhéis, were not remark- 
able for personal appearance, but many of the 
females were very pretty. The weather having 
at length cleared up, I grew impatient to ascend 
the hill. The peril of the journey was set forth, 
unless in good company. We therefore purchased 
a sheep, and with the view of procuring compa- 
nions, circulated intelligence of our being about 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the ziarat on the 
crest of Chehel Tan. Gil Mahomed had three 
of his sons, who with himself, were well-armed. 
The apprehension was said to be from Khiakas, 
who frequently visit the hill on fowling and 
hunting parties, as well as to wreak their ven- 
geance on the Brahdis, with whom they are at 
deadly enmity. 

The morning appointed for starting we were join- 
ed by five young men, leading a goat. as an offering 
to the Chehel. Tan saints. Passing the residence 
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of Mahomed Khan, we made for the hill, and 
came to a small brook of clear water, running 
across our path, with a little chaman, or grass- 
land, on its borders. The spot is the usual halt- 
ing-place for laden kafilas going from Shall to 
Mastiing, and the rivulet itself divides the dis- 
trict of Khanak from that called Dolai. The 
usual road which parties follow going to Chehel 
Tan leads for some distance along the skirts of 
- the hill and up the open valley of Dolai. We 
had not proceeded far from the brook, when one 
of the party proposed to ascend the hill at once, 
by a very direct and easy path, with which he 
was acquainted. Some debate followed, which 
ended in the proposer carrying his point, and we 
followed his footsteps as our guide. We soon 
found the passage more difficult than he had re- 
presented, and Gil Méhomed, an aged man, ex- 
pressed much dissatisfaction. We were mostly 
obliged to creep along, while the ascent was 80 
nearly perpendicular that we were frequently 
compelled to halt and recover breath. We had 
toiled on in this manner a good part of the day, 
amid a series of imprecations, our guide only in 
temper, and assuring us at every step that the 
worst of our road was over, when a most appal- 
ling perpendicular escarpment of rock presented 
itself. The impulse of necessity enabled us to 
surmount it, and we found ourselves on a large 
table-space. The guide now took credit to him- 
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self; and, joyful to have got over our difficultiés, 
we forgot them, and did not dispute his claims. 
Some distance brought us to a spot where was 
a large apirz, or juniper cedar-tree, and a well of 
ill-coloured but palatable water. This was the 
usual halting-place for parties proceeding to the 
summit, and we arranged to pass the night at it. 
The tree was covered with rags and tatters, and 
around its trunk stones were placed, defining a 
masjit. The well was a hole, or recess, at the ex- 
tremity of a sloping kind of dell, the margins of 
which were covered with wild white rose-trees . 
some few of these were in blossom, but the greater 
part sparkled with their scarlet hips. Here was 
also an abundance of fragrant mint. Fires were 
speedily kindled, the apfirz, now plentiful on the 
upper hills, affording excellent fuel. Two enor- 
mous heaps were put in blaze; the sheep we had 
brought was sacrificed, and the entire joints, through 
which ramrods were inserted and served for spits, 
were placed between the two masses of living em- 
bers. It was delightful to witness how promptly 
and how perfectly the meat was roasted. Each 
person received his share, determined, according to 
Bréhti fashion, by lot. Bread was cooked by roll- 
ing an oval stone, previously heated, in a piece of 
dough, which was also placed between the em- 
bers until ready. The repast, to my taste, was 
admirable, and I understood how justly the Ba- 
loches were proverbially famed for their kababs, 
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or roast meat; besides, the fatigue of the day's 
journey had given me an appetite to which I had 
been long a stranger. At the fall of night some 
of our party repaired to a pinnacle in our front, 
where they kindled a prodigious fire, for the pur- 
pose of letting their friends at Khanak know that 
they had travelled thus far on their pilgrimage. 

At daybreak next day we moved on, to gain the 
summit of the principal peak, on which stands the 
vidrat ; and the goat was led with us as a sacrifice on 
the spot. Our route was very difficult, chiefly over 
smooth surfaces of rock. I could not remark on 
the awkwardness of the path, as I was informed, 
that last year the mother of Assad Khan had 
ascended by it. On arrival at a certain spot our 
party disencumbered themselves of their upper gar- 
ments and their shoes, which, with their weapons, 
they deposited in a heap. I, of course, foreboded a 
terrific passage in front. In fact, a little farther 
~ eommenced the ascent of the peak: it was nearly 
perpendicular, and over a limestone rock, frequently 
as smooth as if the surface had been artificially po- 
lished ; but it was overhung on the left by another 
rock of more uneven nature, of which availing 
ourselves we were able to arrange our feet, creep- 
ing cautiously under it. On aftaining the summit 
we found a small table-space, in a corner of which - 
was the zidrat, marked by a rude enclosure of stones, 
and a few slender poles, with rags hanging loosely on 
them. Qn one of these, higher than the rest, a bell 
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was affixed, which tinkled when agitated by the 
wind. On taking out my compass, I discovered 
that my companions were averse to give informa- 
tion; even Gil Mahomed, who was otherwise 
willing, was diffident, seeing the discontent of the 
rest. The day was not a happy one for survey, the 
sky being somewhat hazy, particularly to the east. 
I could not discern the plain of Kachi, if it is to be 
seen at all from this point, and but dimly beheld 
the summits of Nagow and Bohar, conspicuous 
crests in the hills to the west of Kachi. Koh Toba, 
with its huge rounded summit was eminent in front, 
but closed the prospect to the north. South of it 
were two ranges, running east and west, and inter- 
vening between it and the valley of Shall, which 
lay in miniature below us. To the east we had a 
fine view of the Dasht-bi-Dowlat, extending from the 
base of Chehel Tan, and beyond it of the jumble of 
hills stretching to Dadar. In a line with us was a 
range lying east and west, denoting, I presumed, 
the course of the Bolan river, and remarkable, as 
all the other ranges to the east, north, and south of 
it run from north to south. Indeed, I observed 
that the mass of hills dividing Kachi from Kalat 
was formed of three distinct parallel ranges. The 
more elevated and distant range north of the course 
of the Bolan, I was told, was called Koh Dohji, and 
that it was in the Khaka country. South of us 
were the districts of Masting ; but the state of the 
atmosphere did not allow us to recognize Kalat. 
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To the west the prospect was more extensive, and 
the horizon clearer. We had in view the plains of 
Khanak, Dolai, and Sher-rid, with the hill range of 
Khwoja Amréan dividing the spacious valley of 
Peshing from Shoréwak and Bildak. South-west 
was a high peak, which was conjectured to be that of 
a hill in Kharan, which boasts, like Chehel Tan, its 
ziarat ; and my companions said, that had the day 
been propitious, I might have seen a confused dark 
moass in the north-west, which they inferred must 
designate Kandahar. I took a few bearings, when my 
friends proposed to return; nor could I induce them 
to remain: apprehension of Khakas was alleged, 
but I saw clearly that a panic had seized them on 
sight of my instruments. They conceived that they 
had been accessary to high treason against the khan, 
that my looking over his country was equivalent to 
the putting it into my pocket. Gil Mahomed, 
noting their murmurs, said it was “Hikam nist,” or 
contrary to orders, to remain long upon the summit 
of the hill. The goat had been brought under the 
notion of making a repast here; it was indeed 
killed, but it was decided that it should be cooked 
at the halting-place below. The men descending, I 
had no alternative but to follow them. Moreover, 
Gal Méhomed had become -very careless in his re- 
plies to my queries, and I ceased to make any lest 
he might mislead me. Each person had raised a 
small pyramid of stones in commemoration of his 
visit; and I being otherwise engaged, Gil Mahomed 
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had erected one for me. ‘They were frail mementos, 
as it was necessary to appropriate the piles formed 
by former visitors, and succeeding ones would take 
the same liberty with ours. On the very summit of 
_ the hill was the wild rose. In descending we were 
forced to be as cautious as in our ascent, and I found 
the better plan was to lie on my back, and, as it 
were, slide down. On regaining the halting-place a 
repast was hastily prepared ; and it was determined, 
against the pleasure of Gal Mahomed and myself, 
to reach Khanak that evening. The former, how- 
ever, persisted in following what may be called the 
high road, much to the discontent of the younger 
Brahiis, who were willing to have returned by the 
road they came. Our course led north, over an un- 
even table-space with a constant but gradual de- 
scent. The rock was generally bare, and we came 
upon a spot, where I found shells and corals em- 
bedded in it. The rock was grey limestone, of po- 
lished surface, and so transparent as nearly to ap- 
proach to marble. The shells were marine, of four 
varieties, and at once recognizable as identical with 
those now to be picked up on the sea-coast of Mek- 
ran. The coral was as clearly the white coral, whose 
fragments strew the same coast, and which occurs so 
abundantly in beds on the opposite, or Arabian 
coast. The outlines of the petrifactions were beau- 
tifully defined by minute crystallizations. After 
traversing a long distance we made an abrupt de- - 
scent of some length; but labour had been bestowed. 
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on the road. Here our five friends quitted us, re- 
solved to take a shorter road, as well as to fall in 
with fig-trees, said to occur in number. I had now 
with me Gil Mahomed and his three sons. From 
the foot of the pass we had to pace along another 
unequal space, more cut by ravines and water- 
courses in the rock. In one mountain glen were 
immense fragments of rock; in it we discovered 
two or three fig-trees, and gathered the fruits, which 
were very palatable. Water, in cavities, presented 
itself in two or three spots, but was unavailable, from 
the masses of putrescent vegetable substances fallen 
into it. The tract we were tracing led into a broad 
gravelly water-course, on the opposite side of which 
was a steep earthy hill. 

We had nearly gained the water-course when 
Gil Mahomed heard a stone roll down the high 
hill, and as his imagination was full of Khakas, 
he apprehended it might be a nishan, or signal. 
He accordingly, with his sons, adjusted their wea- 
pons, and moved on quickly. I for the time felt 
troubled with the thought that it might happen 
_ that the good old man and his three sons should 
be cut off in contributing to my gratification. How- 
ever, I made no remark, as it was useless, and we 
reached the edge of the water-course, which was 
very deep and wide beneath us. My companions 
descried something on the opposite hill, and two, 
of Gél M&homed’s sons kneeling, levelled their 
pieces, and asked their father if they should fire. 
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He replied in the affirmative, and they discharged 
their pieces. Immediately after they all dropped 
on the ground, expecting, as I thought, a volley in 
return, for I supposed they had been firing at some 
unfortunate Khakas. They then proceeded a little 
way with their bodies bent and their arms trailed, 
when, observing they did not reload, I asked why 
they did not do so,. and discovered that the object 
of their attention was a mountain ram. We now 
descended into the bed of the water-course, which 
we traced westerly until it narrowed and led through 
perpendicular walls of rock of great height. There 
were many small orifices, the green slimy stains from 
which seemed to show that water had oozed and 
trickled from them. This sombre defile was of some 
length, and from it we emerged, to our joy, upon 
the plain of Dolai. It had now become dark. 
Our road led southerly to Khanak. The plain 
which we trod lightly was overspread with terk, as 
evident by the perfumed night-air. We passed a 
palléz, or melon-ground. The fruits were not ripe, 
but we found numbers of them gathered and placed 
in heaps, as we afterwards learned by our friends 
who had preceded us, and who had arrived here by 
daylight. This they had done for our benefit, con- 
eluding that we should not reach before night, and 
that we should be thirsty. We finally arrived at 
. Khanak, in a state that made repose desirable. 
Chehel Tan abounds with objects interesting to 
the. naturalist. Among the animals that range its 
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sides are the wild sheep and peshkoza. Among its 
plants are three or four varieties of ferula: the 
largest, called ashék, yields a gum-resin, possibly the 
opoponax, or, as called in Persian, jodshir. The mash- 
mik is a large thorny bush with minute leaves, and 
produces a very pure gum, which might be collected 
in quantity, but is neglected. The siah-chob is 
alike a good-sized bush, and in the hills north of 
Kabal yields shirkhist, or manna. The ghwen is 
a variety of the mastich-tree; it produces a waxy 
resinous gum, and has berries, which besides being 
eaten, furnish, by expression, a bland oil. The apirs, 
or juniper cedar-tree, is abundant, and valuable, 
being used both as timber and fuel. Its berries 
are also esteemed as medicines, and are sent to 
Hindistan. The gradations in the altitude and 
temperature of this mountain, are well marked by 
the zones of its various vegetable products. In the 
lower region we observe the pink, the tulip, several 
varieties of thistle—one of them what we style in 
England the American globe-thistle,—and the se- 
veral varieties of ferula. Above this the ferulas and 
thistles continue, but we find the ghwen and fig- 
tree. In a still higher altitude the ghwen disap- 
pears, and we meet with the mashmik, sidh-chob, 
and ‘apdérs. When the mashmiék and siah-chob 
fail, the apars and wild-rose continue, to the very 
summit of the mountain. The ferula ashék also 
prevails to a high elevation. We did not visit 
the hill at the best season. to behold its natural 
VOL. IL G 
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beauties. They would, of course, be better dis- 
played in the vernal months. The Bréhiis, enthu- 
siastic in their admiration of Chehel Tan, and its 
botanical treasures, imagine that the clove-tree, and 
the mysterious kimia-plant, are natives of its sides, 
while they relate a thousand tales, which their 
credulity induces them to credit. 

’ The highest hill in this neighbourhood, Chehel 
Tan, possesses a very considerable elevation above 
the plain, as that must be four or five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Yet I dare not con- 
jecture on its height. It takes a long July’s day 
to ascend it. Snow-does not remain on its summit 
beyond June, or the beginning of July, but is always 
to be found near it in the secluded cavities of the 
ravines, which break its eastern side. Opposite to 
the principal peak is another, of somewhat lower 
altitude, whose southern side displays every variety 
of coloured soil or rock. The view from Chehel 
Tan is vast and magnificent; and it stands preémi- 
nent as a station for ascertaining the disposition of 
the country around to the extent of one hundred 
miles. This part of the world offers many facilities 
for its survey on a grand scale, in the convenient 
sites of its principal hills, and of their peaks. North 
Koh Toba must command the major part of the 
country between it and the valley of the Tarnak. 
From any of the peaks conspicuous in the range 
bounding Kachi to the west, as Naghow, Bohar; or 
Tirkari, a complete view of the great plain «of 
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Kachi, extending southward to Shikarpdr, would 
be gained; also of the Silim4n range, dividing it 
from Harand, Dajil, and the valley of the Indus: 
In the province of Khéran, a little west’ by south 
of Kalat, is a very high hill, terminating in a peak, 
which is plainly descried from Chehel Tan, from 
which an extensive view would be obtained of the 
countries between Jhalawan and Panjghér. From 
the high hills of Sohrab south of Kalat, good no- 
tions could be gained of the province of Jhalawan, 
Due west of the peak of Chehel Tan is a prominent 
crest, in the range Khwoja Amran, which would 
give an admirable view of the plain of Shoraéwak, 
Nishki, and the great desert spreading to Sistan. 
From the peak of Kdétal Kézhak, of the same range, 
the features of the country about Kandahar could 
be correctly ascertained. I had fondly hoped from 
Chehel Tan to have caught a glimpse of the crest 
of Takht Séliman, a mountain west of the Indus, 
in the parallel of Déra Ismael Khan, but besides 
that the view in that quarter was obstructed by 
clouds, it is probable that Koh Dohji would inter. 
cept it. 

The ziarat on the crest of Chehel Tan is one of 
great veneration among the Brahdi tribes, and I 
may be excused, perhaps, for preserving what they 
relate. as to its history. In.doing ao I need not 
caution my readers that it is unnecessary to yield 
the same implicit belief to the legend as these 


rude people do, who indeed never question its 
a2 
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truth. A frugal pair, who had been many years 
united in wedlock, had to regret that their union 
was unblessed by offspring. The afflicted wife re- 
paired to a-neighbouring holy man, and besought 
him to confer his benediction, that she might be- 
come fruitful. The sage rebuked her, affirming, 
that he had not the power to grant what heaven 
had denied. His son, afterwards the famed Hazrat 
Ghous, exclaimed, that he felt convinced that he 
could satisfy the wife; and casting forty pebbles into 
her lap, breathed a prayer over her and dismissed 
her. In process of time she was delivered of forty 
babes, rather more than she wished, or knew how 
to provide for. In despair at the overflowing bounty 
of superior powers, the husband exposed all the 
babes but one, on the heights of Chehel Tan. Af- 
terwards, touched by remorse, he sped his way to 
the hill, with the idea of collecting their bones and 
of interring them. To his surprise, he beheld them 
all living, and gamboling amongst the trees and 
rocks. He returned, and: told his wife the won- 
drous tale, who now anxious to reclaim them, sug- 
gested, that in the morning he should carry the 
babe they had preserved with him, and by showing 
him induce the return of his brethren. He did so, 
and placed the child on the ground to allure them. 
They came, but carried it off to the inaccessible 
haunts of the hill. The Brahtis believe that the 
forty babes, yet in their infantile state, rove about 
the mysterious hill. Hazrat Ghous has left behind 
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him a great fame, and is particularly revered as the 
patron saint of children. Many are the holidays 
observed by them to his honour, both in Balochistan 
and Sind. In the latter country the eleventh day 
of every month is especially devoted as a juvenile 
festival, in commemoration of Hazrat Ghous. There 
are many zidrats called Chehel Tan in various 
parts: Kabal has one near Argandi. I made a 
farther stay of many days at Khanak, in deference 
to the wishes of Gil Mahomed, who had arrange- 
ments to make in his family, about to proceed to 
Kachi. My abode was unpleasant from the heat 
of the weather, and I heard the announcement of 
my friend that he was prepared to return to Kalat 
with much pleasure. 
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Departure from Khanak.—Spin Bolendi.—Kénitt!—Bréhiii_ cus- 
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Sikhs.—They occupy Hérand and D&jil.—Extent of Mehr4b 
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and Fati Khin.—Their treatment.—Mehr4b Khan’s lenity. 


AT daybreak we departed, carrying with us the 
prayers and good wishes of Gil Mahomed’s family. 
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We were accompanied as before, by Attar, and 
were provided with a camel. Our course led south- 
ernly, leaving Tiri on our left, and having Dinghar, 
a small village, on our right. We passed a mound, 
Spin Bolendi, whose formation is attributed to the 
joint exertions of the army of Nadir. Beyond it 
we reached a few scattered houses, with a little 
cultivation, and a good canal of water. Farther on 
we crossed the high road leading between Mastang 
and Nishki. It was well defined; and at this point 
was a ruinous ancient tomb, constructed of kiln- 
burnt bricks. At some distance from it we arrived 
at a fair chishma, or brook, intersecting the road, 
and now had entered the division of Kénitti; the 
hill Chotoh being on our left hand. On our right 
was the low range bounding Kénitti and Zard, and 
‘stretching on to Mangarchar. Our march to-day 
was long and tedious. At sunset we reached 
Kénitti, where we passed the night. No supplies 
were procurable. Gil Mahomed, being much 
fatigued, oil was brought him to anoint his weary 
limbs ; which is agreeable to Brahéi custom. 

The next day, on reaching Zard, we struck off to 
the house of the Hindi who had so civilly enter- 
tained us on our first visit. He was not at home. 
We then proceeded to the mound farther on, at 
the base of which, we were told, resided two or 
three Hindis. These had no supplies to give or 
to sell; and therefore passing the garden of Dhai- 
BibG, we entered the plain of Mangarchar. We. 
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here found Gil M&homed’s eldest. son, in chargé 
of a mare he had brought to graze on aspist, which 
is here cultivated in quantity. There was also a 
karéz of admirable water. The karéz is a subter- 
ranean aqueduct, a mode of conveying water com- 
mon over Persia, Khorasan, and Afghanistan, as far 
as Kandahér. In Kabal it prevails in a less degree, 
and ceases with the hills at Khaibar. In this direc- 
tion it is not adopted beyond Kalat, and there 
partially. We had no shelter, but passed the day 
on the plain, shaded by cloths thrown over long 
sticks. A meal of bread and curds was provided 
for us. Towards evening we moved on to the 
‘toman, where we were guests on coming. We 
were again courteously welcomed by the good Fati 
Mahomed, and a supper was prepared for us of 
cakes and chammari. 

About to start in the morning, a horse was 
brought from another toman, that I might write 
a taviz, or charm, to hang around its neck, that 
it. might be preserved from disease and sudden 
death. Its owner said, that he had lost two animals 
during the last few months. As on coming from 
Kalat we had traced the eastern divisions of Man- 
garchar, so now we traversed its western ones. 
Passing the more northern of these, named Kar, 
which has a good chishma, we entered that of 
B&rétchi Nav. To our right and left were occa- 
sionally dambs, or artificial mounds; which, if they 
represent the sepulchral places of ancient villages, 
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denote that the plain was, at some former period, 
covered with more substantial seats than the 
binghis of the rude and migratory tribes that now 
inhabit it. Leaving Mangarchar, our dreary route 
brought us on the extensive plain of Chappar. No 
habitation occurred on the road, as a solitary de- 
serted mud dwelling may scarcely be reckoned one. 
Gal Mahomed was, however, willing to have passed 
the night at it, as it was already dusk, but I ob- 
jected. We therefore moved on to the small vil- 
lage of Ziarat, which we reached when it was fairly 
night. There was but one Hindi, and he declined 
to sell at unseasonable hours. We were, conse~ 
quently, supperless, but found a snug place to re~ 
pose in, under the branches of a large tree, with 
a canal of good water running close by us. 

Gentle eminences divide Zidrat from Malarki; 
and by a road winding around the low elevations 
to our right, formed of variously coloured earth, 
we came in sight of the town, at which we arrived 
before noon. Without the Masting gate I was 
met by one of my friends, Saleh Mahomed, who 
asked Gil Mahomed why he had brought me back 
so laghar, or thin. I was cordially welcomed by 
my old companion Abdéil Wahad, and learned that 

_ my friends Faiz Ahmed and Kalikdéd had gone 
to Sohrab, to remonstrate with the Khan against 
a proposed additional tax upon kafilas. 

While I was yet at Kalat our society was in- 

creased by the arrival of Din Mahomed Khan, 
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an Alekho Zai Déréni. He had formerly been 
in the service of Shahzada Kamran, but a dis- 
agreement with the vazir, Yar Mahomed, had 
obliged him to retire to Sistén, where he had 
for some time resided; thence he had reached 
Kalat. He gave me much of his time, and was 
a fair specimen of the Darani gentleman, combin- 
ing a somewhat refined manner and good-natured 
sense, with a good deal of simplicity and credulity. 
He was a desperate kimiaghar, or alchemist ; and 
{ was amused to observe how courteously he would 
address every faquir, or jogi, he met with. The 
more unseemly the garb and appearance of the 
mendicant the greater he thought the chance of 
his being in possession of the grand secret. He 
had particular veneration for Hindd jogis. I appre- 

hend his attentions to me were, in part, owing to 
~ his idea that, being a Feringhi, I was also an 
adept in the occult sciences. It grieved me, aware 
that he was needy, to see him dissipating his scanty 
. funds in silly and unmeaning experiments. On 
his arrival at Kalat a messenger had been des- 
patched to Kotré, in Kachi, to bring all the limes 
that could be procured; some bright idea had 
flashed across his mind that a decisive result could 
be obtained from lime-juice. At other times he | 
was seeking for seven-years’-old vinegar. The acrid 
milky juices. of the plants in the neighbourhood 
were all submitted to trial. Mehrab Khan had 
sanctioned a trifling daily allowance to him, but 
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could not afford to give sufficient salary to detain 
the Khan at Kalaét. One morning I met him 
en his return from an audience at the Miri. Re- 
marking that he was excited, I asked him what: 
was the matter. He replied by vociferating, in 
no very delicate terms, how he should be pleased. 
to treat Mehrab Khan, and his wives, and his sons, 
and his daughters, and hoped that the devil would 
take Kalat, and the men and the women of Kalit. 
In a day or two he proceeded towards Haidarabéd, 
in Sind, where he would meet an old friend in 
Samandar Khan, Popal Zai. Din Mahomed made 
two moderate demands of me,—to provide him 
with a son, and to instruct him in the art of 
making gold. 

A more important visitor this year at Kalat 
was Shéhzada Haji Firdzdin, a brother of Shah 
Miahmid, and who had- governed at Herat, until 
displaced by the management and address of the 
Vazir Fati Khan. He had now arrived from Sind, 
and was attended merely by a few domestics ; some 
twenty mules carried his baggage. He had not 
lost the arrogant tone which distinguishes too many 
of his family, and talked largely to the Khan of 
Kalét—wanting men— boasting that he would pro- 
vide money, although, when here, he was obliged 
to sell a few of his mules. He remained but a 
few days, and took the road to Kandahar, the 
chiefs.there having a feeling of sympathy towards 
him, as he rendered one of the brothers~a good 
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turn, when the Vazir Fati Khan was seized by 
Kamran. They met him without the city, civilly 
entertained him during his stay, and on his de- 
parture westward presented him with a horse, richly 
caparisoned. We afterwards. heard that the ill- 
fated Shahzada was slain in the neighbourhood of 
Meshed ; it was said, through some mistake. 

In course of time, Faiz Ahmed and Kalikdad 
arrived from Sohrab, where they had been suc- 
cessful in persuading the khan to relinquish the 
proposed additional tax on kafilas. The chief had 
much conversation with Faiz Ahmed on the im- 
poverished state of the country, who imputed. the 
evil to the increase of vice; instancing, that the 
masjits were unfrequented, while wine-drinking and 
obscene vices, formerly unknown at Kalat, had 
been introduced. The chief asked how the evil 
was to be remedied; Faiz Ahmed replied, by ap- 
pointing millas to the masjits, and by a vigilant 
watch over the morals of the community. The khan 
promised, on his return to Kalaét to attend to 
these matters. He also made many inquiries con- 
cerning myself, and said I was a jasis, or spy. 
Faiz Ahmed assured him that I was not, and told 
him that I had formerly been at Kandahdér and 
Ka4bal, where I had been received with attention, 
The khan remarked, that every one would pay 
attention to Feringhis, because they were zurabar, 
or all-powerful, but that, nevertheless, I was a 
jasis. He also inquired whether I was not a 
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kimiaghar ; and, on Faiz Ahmed replying in the 
negative, said, that his Akhiind Abdél Rahman had 
told him I was, and that I had a box (alluding to 
a small medicine-chest) full of bottles, containing 
aksir. The khan added, that every Feringhi was 
a kimiaghar. I asked Faiz Ahmed whether the 
khan intended to take any notice of me, under 
his impression that I was a jasis; he said “ Oh, no!” 
I felt that it was immaterial what he might think, 
if he did not interrupt me. 

Kalat this year was very unhealthy, and an 
intermittent raged, which daily carried off in the 
town seven or eight persons. It at length reached 
the Babi suburb, and we lost two or three ‘persons 
daily. ‘The ‘disease was so violent that it proved 
fatal the second or third day, or, failing to do so, 
entailed a long and lingering disorder. I had a 
small supply of quinine, which I administered to 
those who applied for it, and always with suc~ 
cess. I did not escape the malady, though I wag 
enabled speedily to overcome it. 

As I made it a point never to deceive any one, 
or to attempt what I knew to be impossible, I 
had constantly refrained from visiting Dhai Bibi, 
an ancient lady of the first consideration at Kalat, 
who wished to be restored to sight. One morning, 
‘however, her son, called the Nawab, having at some 
period held the government of Harand and Dajil, 
waited on me, followed by many slaves, bringing 
the component parts of a sumptuous entertainment, 
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comprising every delicacy procurable at Kal&t, and 
I was informed Dhai Bibi had made me her guest. 
I sent for Faiz Ahmed, and entreated him to 
explain to the nawab, that his mother’s attentions 
pained me, as I felt it was expected I should do, 
in return, what exceeded my ability. Faiz Ahmed 
reasoned with the nawab, and he urged the duty 
ofason. I was obliged to visit the old lady, whose 
house was close to the Miri. She must have once 
been a very fine woman, and was now nearly seventy 
years of age. She wished me to accomplish one 
of two things, to restore her sight, or to free her 
from the habit of opium eating. She proffered all 
kind of remuneration, horses, gold, land, &c., and 
much wished me to come and take up my abode 
with her. To be collected for my reception, she 
had refrained from her morning dose of opium, and 
was very uneasy. She at length became so much 
so that she called a slave-girl and swallowed a 
most immoderate complement. Her conversation 
soon betrayed the effects of it, and I took leave, 
I sent a little laudanum as a wash for her eyes, for 
I was obliged to send something, and in two or 
three days I heard that she fancied she could see a 
little. I supplied more laudanum, praying her son 
to continue its application, if the least. benefit was 
derivable from it. This lady's eyes were affected 
by what is called gil, or gobar, a thick opaque film 
obscuring or coating the cornea. 

Dhai Biba was living when the British forces 
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captured Kalat in 1839. Her daughter, married to 
Shahghassi Nir Mahomed, was put by him to the 
sword, with his other wives and female relatives, 
when the town was entered. So much disaster, 
with the fate of Mehrab Khan, upset the little 
reason she had left, and she sank into the grave. 

In course of time Mehrab Khan arrived at Kalat 
from Sohrab, where he had assembled an army ; and 
conceiving himself secure from any attempt the 
current year upon Sahdraw4n by the Afghans, he 
decided to despatch it towards Kej, to reduce the. 
rebellious chieftains in that quarter, particularly 
Réstam Khan Mamasani, and Mohim Khan, Nfsh- 
frwini. The army marched under the orders of 
Daoud Mahomed, the vazir, and was accompanied 
by Mir Azem Khan, the khan’s young brother. 

I did not visit the khan, as a fatality seemed 
to attend my health, and I had become reduced to 
extremity by a dysentery. The fall of the leaf 
had taken place, and winter, with all its rigours, was 
about to set in. I saw no chance of being able 
to reach Kandahar the present year, and my dis- 
order had become so serious that I even began to 
reflect on the event of it. I was glad to hear that 
KaAlikd4d was ready to start on his annual commer- 
cial journey to Sind, and I resolved to accompany 
him, and to regain Sinmiéni. Kalikddd had a large 
quantity of madder, the produce of Mastéing, and 
raisins of Kandahar, for sale in Sind and Las. The 
kafila, it was decided, should take the route 
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through the valley of the Milloh river ‘to Jell, 
whence tracing the western frontier of Sind, it 
would reach Karachi. Kalikdad did not start with 
the kafila, whose route to Jell was tedious and cir- 
cuitous. He proposed to join it at that place, which 
he would do in three days from Kalat, by crossing 
the hills. He wished me to have remained, and 
to have accompanied him, but I had grown anxious 
to leave a place where I had been so unlucky as 
to health, and I decided to proceed with the camels. 
and merchandize, expecting benefit from the exer- 
cise and change of air, as well as being desirous of 
seeing the Milloh route. 

Kalat, the capital of Balochistan, and the resi- 
dence of the khan, is but a small town, seated on 
the eastern acclivity of a.spur from the hill called 
Shah Mirdan, It is in form oblong, and surround- 
ed by a crenated wall of mud, chiefly of moderate 
height, and strengthened by towers. The western 
side of the wall traces the summit of the ridge, 
and is carried under the miri, or palace of the khan. 
The last is an edifice of some antiquity, being re- 
ferred to the period when Kalat was governed by 
Hindé princes. The town has three gates, one 
facing the east, and the two others the north and 
south respectively. It may contain about eight 
hundred houses, a large proportion inhabited by 
Hinds. The bazar is equal to the size of the town, 
and is fairly supplied. Kalat has two suburbs one 
to the south, inhabited solely by the Babi tribe of 
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Afghans, who fled, or were expelled from the seats of 
their ancestors, near Kandahér, in the time of Ah- 
med Shah, the first Daréni king. The other is to 
the north-west, inhabited also by Afghan families, but 
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of various tribes, and generally recent emigrations 
from KAndahér. These two suburbs may contain 
together three hundred houses. West of the town 
stretch ravines, and low barren hills, for a consider- 
able distance. To the east is a cultivated plain, 
not exceeding a mile in breadth, through which 
stretches the bed of a mountain stream, without 
water, unless at certain times when filled by rains. 
It is bounded by hills of some altitude, called Har- 
bai, which intervene between it and the great plain 
of Kachi. Kalat is nearly useless as a place of 
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defence, being commanded by the hill of Shah 
Mirdan,-on which Ahmed Shah, when he besieged 
it, stationed his artillery, and was only prevented 
from its capture by the intervention of his officers. 
Under the hills east of Kalat is the royal place of 
sepulture; and there are the tombs of Nassir Khan 
and Méhmid Khan, with the cenotaph of Abdiélah 
Khan, their progenitor. Near this spot isa cele- 
brated spring of water, which principally provides 
for the irrigation of the plain. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of Kalait would appear to be the Déh- 
wars, equivalent to the Tajiks of Afghanistan and 
Tiarkistan ; and as with them their vernacular lan- 
guage is Persian, the Brahdi pastoral tribes, 
belonging to whom is the reigning family, speak a 
dialect called Brahdi, or Kar Galli. 

The extensive country of Eastern Balochistan, of 
which Kalat is the capital, is now subject to Meb- 
rab Khan, the son of Mahmid Khan, and grand- 
son of the celebrated Nassir Khan. 

There ‘is observable a singular parity of fortune 
between the Baloch kingdom and the Dérani em- 
pire, to which it acknowledged an easy dependence. 
Contemporary with Ahmed Shah, who created the 
latter, and raised it to prosperity, was Nassir Khan 
at Kalat, who was indebted, in great measure, to 
the Dérani monarch for.his elevation to the Khanat, 
in detriment of his elder brother, Mohabat Khan, 
who was deposed. Nassir Khan was, beyond com- 
parison, the most able chieftain who had governed 
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Balochistan; and the country under his vigorous 
rule ‘prospered as it never did before, nor is likely 
to do again. He extended his arms in every part 
of Balochistan, and was always successful; and his 
kingdom grew from a very humble one to be ex- 
ceedingly extensive. Aware of the turbulent dis- 
position of his tribes, he kept them continually in 
the field, thus making use of those qualities in them 
which would have given him annoyance at home, 
to the increase of his power abroad. The fertile 
province of Kachi had been recently acquired from 
the Kalorah rulers of Sind, by a treaty which Nadir 
Shah had imposed. Nassir Khan was not without 
apprehension that its recovery might be attempted ; 
and in order to give his tribes an interest in its 
occupation, he made a division of the lands, by 
which all the Brahai tribes became proprietors. 

To Ahmed Shah succeeded his son, Taimar Shah, 
who, as is too often the case in these countries, 
lived on the reputation of his father, and passed 
his reign in pleasure, or the gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites. Coeval with him, at Kalat, was 
Méhmid Khan, son of Nassir Khan, precisely under 
the same circumstances, neglecting his government, 
and immersed in hésh, or enjoyment. He lost the 
province of Kej, and his kingdom might have been 
farther mutilated but for the energies of his half- 
brothers, Mastapha Kha4n and Mahomed Réhim 
Khan. - 

To Taimér Shah at Kabal succeeded his son, 
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Zeman Shah, whose brief reign was terminated by 
those convulsions which have wrecked the DGrdni 
empire. The present Mehrab Khan succeeded his 
- father, Méhmid Khan, and for the first three years 
of his reign displayed considerable: decision. He 
recovered Kej, and seemed inclined to maintain the 
integrity of his kingdom; but a series of internal 
conspiracies and revolts disgusted him, and led to 
the execution both of some of his own imprisoned 
relatives, and of the principals of many of the tribes. 
At length he lost all confidence in the hereditary 
officers of state, and selected for minister one DA4oud 
Méhomed, a Ghilji of the lowest extraction, and 
from that time his affairs have gone wholly wrong ; 
while, by putting himself in opposition, as it were, 
to the constitution and acknowledged laws of his 
country, he has provoked a never-ending contest 
with the tribes, who conceit themselves not bound 
to obey the dictates of an upstart and alien minister. 
It hence happens, that some of them are generally 
in arms; and the history of the country since the 
accession of the Ghilji adviser to power, offers little 
else but a train of rebellions and murders. It is 
remarkable, that a similar infraction of the laws of 
the Dirénis by Zeman Shah, viz. the elevation of 
an unqualified person to the vakalat, was the pri- 
mary cause of the misfortunes which befel that 
king. 

Mehrab Khan seems to have given up the idea 
of coercing his disaffected clans, and is content 
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by promoting discord amongst them, to disable 
them from turning against himself. The country 
is, therefore, in a sad state of confusion. A few 
yearg since, the Marris, a formidable tribe in the 
hills east of Kachi, having descended upon the 
plains, and sacked Mitari, the Kalit Khan deemed 
that it behoved him to resent so gross an outrage, 
and accordingly he marched with an army, said to 
be of twelve thousand men, against the marauders. 
They amused him first with one offer, and then with 
another, until the season for action was passed, 
when, aware that the khan could not keep his 
bands together, they defied him, and he was com- 
pelled to retire, with the disgrace of having been 
outwitted. In the reign of Maéhmfd Khan the 
gallant Mastapha Khan, as lord of Kach Gandava, 
kept these predatory tribes in due order, as he did 
their neighbours, the Khadjaks, Khakas, and others. 
Since his death they have not ceased in their depre- 
dations. 

While the Dérani empire preserved a semblance 
of authority, there was, agreeably to the original 
treaty concluded between Ahmed Shh and Nassir 
Khan, a Baloch force of one thousand men stationed 
in Kashmir, and the khans of Kal4t had ever been 
attentive to the observance of their engagements. 
On the dislocation of the empire, and after Kashmir 
had been lost, there was, of course, an end to the 
treaty, and virtually, to dependence. Yet the 
khans of Kalét never sought to benefit by the 
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fall of the paramount government ; thus Sivi, which 
was in their power, was always respected. So long 
even as there was a nominal Shah in the country, 
as in. the case of Shah Aydb, they professed a cer- 
tain allegiance, but when by the final settlement, 
or partition of the remnants of the Dérani empire, 
it became parcelled into small and separate chief- 
ships, they no longer felt the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of either. The chiefs of 
KAndahaér the nearest to Kalat, were the only 
ones who pressed, and Mehrab Khan, since the 
death of Mahomed Azem Khan, has had a delicate 
and difficult part to play with them. It was no 
principal of his policy to provoke them unneces- 
sarily, and he alike felt repugnance to comply with 
their demands or to acquiesce in their pretensions. 
They, on their side, gave him much trouble, by 
aecepting the submission of his rebellious chieftains, 
as Mohim Khan, Rakshani of Kharan, Ristam 
Khan, Mamassani, and others, as well as by grant- 
ing asylum to traitors, and by fomenting conspi- 
racies within his kingdom. This line of conduct 
is so irritating to Mehrab Khan, that he has fre- 
quently invited Kamran of Herat to assume the 
offensive, and promised that if he would send his 
son, Jehanghir, he would place the Baloch levies 
under the prince’s orders. 

The Kalat kh4n justly looks upon the Kandahar: 
sirdars as his enemies, and they are by no means 
favourably disposed towards him, it being very un- 
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suitable to their views that an. untractable and 
unfriendly chief should hold the country between 
them and. Shikaérpér, so much an object of their 
ambition. I have noted, that the sirdérs had in- 
vaded the. Baloch country subsequently to my visit 
to Kandahar.. The motives: of the expedition were, 
perhaps, manifold, but a principal one was, no doubt, 
to effect some understanding with the khan, and 
to prepare the way for a march farther south. The 
Diarani force, on this ocoasion, reached Quetta, of 
which they took possession by a kind of strata- 
gem, avowing friendship, and introducing their sol- 
diers into the town. They next marched to Mas- 
ting, which they besieged, after a manner. The 
Diranis could scarcely take the place, and the 
garrison, trifling as to numbers, could scarcely hold 
it; whence it followed that an accommodation was 
easily made, and the proposals of the sirdars that 
the place should be evacuated on honourable terms 
were accepted. The sirdars maintained, that they 
had no hostile intentions towards the khan or his 
subjects, but that they desired friendship with him 
and them. Mehr4b Khan by this time had col- 
lected, it is said, twelve thousand men,—which 
number seems to be the maximum of armaments 
during his sway,—and encamped at Kénitti, not 
very distant from the Ddraini camp, and quite 
close enough that a battle might have been fought, 
had either party been inclined to have tested the 
justice of their cause by an appeal to the sword. 
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Negotiations, as a matter of course, were resorted 
to, and some kind of treaty was patched up, by 
which the Diranis retired without the disgrace 
of being absolutely foiled. Mehrab Khan paid, or 
consented to pay, one lakh of rupees, Kalat base 
money ; and professed obedience to the authority of 
the sirdérs, and willingness to assist in their views 
upon Sind. It was supposed that the sirdars 
would not have ventured to march hostilely into 
the Baloch territory had they not had in their 
camp Assad Khan, the sird4r of Sahérawan, and 
others, who had fled from the vengeance of Meh- 
rab Khan. These traitors returned with them 
to Kandahar. 

Besides these sirdars of Kandahdt, and his own 
rebel subjects, the unfortunate chief of Kalat has 
a new and more potential enemy to contend with 
in Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The more easternly of 
the khan’s provinces are those of Harand and 
Daéjil, bordering on, and west of the Indus, between 
Déra Ghazi Khan and the territory of the Mazari 
tribes. They constitute a government which con- 
fers the title of Nawab on the holder. The ap- 
pointment is arbitrary, and emanates from Kalat. 
Saiyad Mahomed Sherif, of Tiri near Masting, it 
is said, by a largess to Daoud Mahomed Khan, 
the Ghilji minister, had procured the povernment, 
with an understanding that he was to hold it for 
some time, or until he had reimbursed himself, 
and accumulated a little besides. The saiyad had 
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scarcely assumed authority, than Daoud Mahomed 
Khan despatched Khodadad, an Afghan, to super- 
sede him. ‘The enraged saiyad crossed the river, 
and proceeded to Bahawalpair, where he induced 
the khan to put forward a force and invade the 
country. é 
Khodadad fled in turn, and repaired to the Sé- 
bahdaér of Miltan, who, on reporting the matter to 
Lahore, received instructions to reinstate the Khan 
of Kalat’s officers in Harand and Dajil. Accord- 
ingly, the saiyad was again expelled, as were the 
Bahawalpiér troops, and Khodad4d was told that 
he was: governor for Mehréb Khan, but the Sikh 
troops retained all the posts in the province. 
Although Mehrab Khan holds nominal sway 
over a country of vast extent, and embracing great 
varieties of climate, he has little real power but 
in his capital and its vicinity. The immense pro- 
portion of the country is held by tribes nearly in- 
dependent of him, and in subjection only to their 
own contumacious chiefs, who owe the khan, at 
the best, but military service. It is true, that in 
most of the provinces he has zamin sirkari, or 
crown lands, the revenue of which may be said 
to belong to him, but it is generally consumed 
by the agents who collect it. The larger quan- 
tum of his resources is drawn from Kach Gan- 
dava, the most productive of his provinces, where 
he holds the principal towns. I have heard his 
gross revenue estimated at three lakhs of rupees 
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per annum, a small sum indeed, but it must be 
borne in mind that none of the Brahéi or Baloch 
tribes contribute to it. 

The khan can scarcely be said to retain a military 
force, but has a great number. of khanazadas, house- 
hold slaves. These, the only people he can trust, 
are elevated to high offices, and appointed governors 
of his towns and provinces. They are, of course, 
authorized to keep up followers, and their bands 
form the élite of the khan’s armies, which are other-. 
wise composed of the levies from the tribes. The 
general obligation of military service falls alike upon 
the villagers and upon the déhwars, or agricul- 
turalists in the neighbourhood of Kalat, who, in case 
of need, furnish their quotas of men. The khan’s 
artillery comprises some half dozen unserviceable 
pieces of small ordnance at Kalat, and two or three 
others at Gandava, Bagh, and Quetta,—it may be 
presumed in no better condition. 

The khan’s Mahomedan subjects include the 
Brahii tribes of Sahérawan and Jhdlawan, the Ba- 
loch tribes of the western provinces, the Rind and 
Magghazzi tribes of Kachi, Harand, Dajil, &c., the 
Kassi Afghans of Shall, the Déhwars (equivalent to 
Tajiks) of Kalat and its villages; to which may be 
added, the Lamri, or Jadghal tribes of the maritime 
province of Las. It may be noted also, that there 
are still some few families of the Séwa tribe at 
Kalat, who, agreeably to tradition, ruled the country. 
before the Brahiis. 
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The Bréhiéi tribes are pastoral: in the summer 
grazing their flocks on the table-lands, and in the 
hills of Sahdrawan and. Jhélawan,. and in winter 
descending upon the plains of Kach Gandava. 

The country of the Brahiis produces excellent 
wheat; but as by far the more considerable part of 
it can only be cultivated when rain has been abun- 
dant, there is no certainty in the supply. The irri- 
gated lands: alone probably yield as much as suf- 
fices for the population, but at high prices. In 
seasons after copious rains at the proper period, 
when the returns become very bountiful, there is a 
large surplus, and prices are extremely low. A 
camel-load of wheat has been known to be sold for 
one rupee. 

The low flat province of Kachi has produce of a 
different kind, wheat being but of partial growth, 
while jiari and bajara are most extensively culti- 
vated. The cotton-plant and sugar-cane are raised 
near Bagh and Dadar ; and at the latter place indigo. 
is produced and manufactured. . 

The Baloch provinces have, comparatively, but a 
trifling trade with the neighbouring states, and 
society is not in that advanced state amongst the 
inhabitants as to render them greatly dependent on 
foreign markets for articles of taste and luxury. 
There are a large number of Afghin merchants 
domiciled at Kalat, who drive a considerable tran- 
sit’ trade between Sind, Bombay, and Kandahar. 
“The financial necessities of the Kalat rulers have 
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introduced a base coinage into circulation at the 
capital—an expedient fatal to the trade and pro- 
sperity of the country. The same evil existed at 
Kandahar when I was there, originating, I was told, 
with the late Shir Dil Khan, but Fér Dil Khan 
was wisely taking measures to remedy it. 

Mehraéb Khan is a little beyond forty years of 
age. Boasting an ancestry which has given twenty- 
two or twenty-three khans to Kalat and the Bra- 
hiis, he is so illiterate that he can neither read nor 
write; and it seems his father, Mahmiad Khan, was 
no better accomplished. Politically severe, distrust- 
ful, and incapable, he is not esteemed personally 
cruel or tyrannical; hence, although he cannot be 
respected by his subjects, he is not thoroughly de- 
tested by them; and in lieu of deprecating his vices 
they rather lament that he has not more virtues and 
energy. Neither is he harsh or exacting upon the 
merchant, whether foreign or domestic. He has 
four wives, and a son, named Mahomed Hassan— 
now a child. He hasan only brother, Adam Khan, 
generally styled Mir Azem Khan, a young man en- 
trusted with delegated command, but exceedingly 
prone to dissipation. The khan retains as prisoners, 
or nazzer bands, Shah Nawaz Khan and Fati Khan, 
sons of the late Ahmed Yar Khan, whom he judged 
necessary to put to death at the commencement of 
his reign, or a little after, but not until he had fo- 
mented four rebellions, and had been thrice forgiven. 
These youths are under easy restraint, and the khan 
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takes one of them with him on his journeys, while 
the other remains at Kalat, in charge of the Daro- 
gah Gél Mahomed. The khan, moreover, seats 
them on his right hand in the darbar, his own son, 
Mahomed Hassan, being placed on his left. He has 
also provided them with wives, or at least the elder, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, who has married a daughter of 
a Khadjak chief. These two young men are the 
only remaining descendants of Mohabat Khan, the 
elder brother of Nassir Khan; on which account, 
while treated kindly, they are vigilantly guarded. 
The Ghilji minister, Daoud Mahomed Khan, wished 
to have involved them in the same destruction with 
their father, Ahmed Yar Khan, and to have thereby 
exterminated the line, but Mehraéb Khan would not 
consent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Departure from Kalét.—Takht B&dshah-—Milla Izzat.—Rodin- 
joh.—Gandarghen.—Rudeness of camel-drivers.—Sohr4b.— The 
Khén’s uncle.—Burial-places.—A njira.— Bopoh.—Sources of the 
Milloh river.—Singular stratification—Goram Baw&t.—Shak- 

~argaz, or sweet tamarisk.—Péshtar Khan.—Lichens.—Do Dat- 
dén.—Janghi Kishta.—Pir Lakka.—Ghuznavi Haji.—Kil— 
No Lang.—River fords.—Ancient fort—The Malloh river— 
Pir Chaétta.—The Malloh pass.—Security.—Risk from swollen 
torrents ——Inhabitants.—Produce.—Considered in military point 
of view.—Extent.—Jell.— Arrival of Kalikdéd.—Kandahér ka- 
fila.—Duties.—Collectors.—Amount.—Frauds of the merchants. 
—Entertainment.—Polite request.—Town of Jell.—Groves.— 
Tombs. —Soil and produce.— The Magghassis.— Divisions.— 
Feud with the Rinds.—Ahmed Khan—his character.—Dissipa- 
tion.—Jet cultivators.— Tinia. —Sannatar.— Hob4ras.— K&h 
Shatar.—Sulphurous spring. —Kichi.—Shédia. —Pat.— Ap- 
prehensions.—Rinds.—Their excursions.—Composure regained, 
— Obelisks.— MachGlik.— Déra Ghaibii—Wali M4&homed.— 
The Chandi tribe.—Services to the Talpéris—Haji Bijér— 
Unreasonable expectations.—Parsimony of the Talpiris—Po- 
verty of the Chandis. —-Wali Mahomed’s victories. —His aid im- 
plored by Ahmed Khan.—His hostility to the Rinds.—Repri- 
manded by the Nawab. vazir.—Canal.—Absence of Wali M4- 
homed. 


Tue kafila being ready to start, Kalikdéd accom- 
panied me to it, a little without the town. He 
recommended me generally to the good offices of 
the camel-drivers, and particularly to the attentions 
of Y4kit, a confidential negro khAnazdda, who 
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was sent in charge of the merchandize. This con- 
sisted entirely of madder and raisins. A seat on 
a camel had been prepared for me, so that I might 
sit or repose, as I found convenient. The mer- 
chandize was the property of Kaélikdad and | his 
partners; and the camels were hired ones. Besides 
their drivers we had no other company. We pro- 
ceeded this evening to Takht Badsh4h, a small 
open spot, amphitheatrically surrounded by hills. 
On many of the near eminences were conical 
monuments of stones, possibly sepulchral, as they 
seemed too laboured to be supposed piles erected 
by shepherds to occupy and beguile their idle hours. 
Water was procured from a spring at Koh Chakar, 
about three furlongs distant, which is not good, 
being impregnated with some mineral substance. 
Immediately on our west we had Koh Zoar. Takht 
Badshaéh implies the ‘king’s throne: I could not 
learn on what account; whether there is any tra- 
dition referring to it, or whether any ceremony is 
performed there on the inauguration of the khans 
of Kalat. 

We thence proceeded to. Rodinjoh, belonging to 
the sons of Milla Izzat, a man in his lifetime of 
some notoriety. He was wont to walk naked about 
Kalat; and -what in some countries would have 
been deemed a proof of insanity, was here judged 
undeniable evidence of sanctity and wisdom. From 
what I was told of his experiments in gold-making, - 
and of his Safi principles, I apprehend he was 
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merely a successful impostor. The village of Ro- 
dinjoh was given in grant to him, and he built a 
house and formed a garden; both are now in ruins, 
and his sons are not distinguishable from the zamin- 
dars, or cultivators of the village, in appearance or 
manners. 

We next marched to Gandarghen, said to be 
seven cosses from Rodinjoh, beyond which the 
plain widens. The road skirting the dry bed of a 
rid-khana, passes Damb, so called from a large 
mound, and Sarma Sing. About a coss beyond 
we halted on the bank of the rfad-khana, in whose 
bed there is water, but of bad quality. In this 
march the conductor of my camel drew his sword 
on me, which I parried with my stick. K4élikdad, 
I found, the better to give me a claim on the 
respect and civility of the camel drivers, had re- 
presented me as a Haji. I did not take the trouble 
to undeceive them, for I was so unwell that I was 
indifferent to good or bad treatment. On reaching 
the halting-place I remarked to my quondam as- 
sailant as he assisted me to dismount, that he was 
a Ristam of a fellow, and he seemed ashamed. 
Afterwards, although I had to complain of his 
comrades, I had no reason but to be satisfied with 
himself. When I spoke to Yakit, Kalikdad’s 
man, I found he was afraid, for he was one among 
many. 

Our next march was to Sohrab; and we halted 
at the village of Nigghar, towards the south-eastern 
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extremity of the plain. To our west were the 
villages of Dan and Rodani. The prospect the 
plain affords, when clothed with its crops, is very 
agreeable, the several little villages, or hamlets, 
having their contiguous gardens, while the contrast 
of the green or ripe wheat with the intense hues 
of the lucern plots, is striking. In the plain are 
several dambs, or ancient artificial mounds: some 
extensive ones occur east of Nigghér. The sum- 
mits of these are crowned with stone parapets, 
which, although substantial, are modern, and may 
have been raised as sangars, or breastworks. Here 
we had to pay a transit-fee of one sennar, or the 
sixth of a rupee, on each camel-load of goods to 
Khaira, the mama, or uncle of the khan. He did 
not take money, averring it would be of no use 
to him, but received its value in cloth. 

The plain ascends a little from Sohrab, and turn- 
ing a point of the hills on our left, we followed a 
more easterly course. The road became stony, 
and was frequently crossed by the dry beds of 
torrents. At some distance from Sohr4b were 
several graves, or what seemed as such; they might 
not have been worthy of attention had not. their 
length been from east to west, instead of from north 
to south, as Mahomedan graves are prescribed to 
be disposed. The curve, moreover, which in a 
-Mahomedan structure, and on the western side, 
would denote the kabla, was here found on the 
eastern side. , 
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Passing amid arid undulating rises, and ‘tracing 
for some distance the bed of the rid-khana, where 
we occasionally found water in cavities, with many 
oleander bushes, now laden with their long and 
dark-coloured seed-vessels, we reached Anjira, halt- 
ing on the bank of a small rivulet. _ 

The following day, in progress to Bopoh, we fol-. 
lowed the course of the rivulet on which we had 
halted, our direction north-east. A little before 
reaching Bopoh the rivulet disappeared, winding 
to the right. On entering a small plain, the small 
village of Bopoh was to our left, with a few trees 
at the foot of thehills. In front, about three miles 
distant, on the same level, we saw the larger village 
of Gazan, the hills behind which concealed from 
our view the villages of the superior plain of Zehri, 
on which Bopoh and Gazan are dependent. Ghat, 
the principal village, and abode of Rashid Khan, 
sirdar of Jhaélawan, was said to be four or five 
cosses distant. About half a mile from Bopoh we 
rounded a hill, remarkable for its echo. We then 
halted, and had to bring our water from some dis- 
tance from a rivulet which ran into the Mialloh 
river. This inconvenience arose from our people 
having selected an injudicious place for halting in. | 

In the succeeding march we caine upon several 
springs on our right hand, the water gushing copi- 
ously from the rock. These may be, perhaps, con- 
sidered the true sources of the Milloh river, as they 
never fail, and from them the stream is always a 
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continued one.- Other rivulets, as those of Sehrab 
and Anjira, lead into it, but they are only partially 
supplied with water. Beyond these first springs 
others occurred on our left hand, of more or less 
volume, increasing the original current. The dara, 
oer valley, we traversed, was more properly a defile, 
formed by the bed of the stream, and enclosing 
rocks. Occasionally it opened out, and we after- 
wards found that the entire route through the 
hills was of the same nature. The rocks this day 
were singular, from their stratification, having 2 
mural formation, and the appearance, conferred by 
their regular lines of dislocation, of being composed 
of masonry and brickwork. At one spot was a 
most curious instance of the rock exhibiting a suc- 
eession of rimmed cylinders, decreasing in size from 
the lower, or inferior one. 

As the dara opened we had a wider bed for the 
stream, which separated into two or more channels. 
Its borders were overspread with tall grass, in 
clumps, bearing-large tufts of white silky flowers. 
The plants panir-band and hishwarg were abundant. 
The next stage was to Goram-bawat. The dara 
was less confined, and we marched less interrupted 
by the course of the stream. Towards the close 
of our journey we passed an open space of some 
extent, where was a damb of large size, and on 
an adjacent eminence a conical pyramid of stones. 
Here was a solitary mud house, and some cultivated 


land. On our road we had been delighted by the 
12 
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notes of the bialbdal, the oriental nightingale, and 
‘we observed two or three species of trees, indicat- 
ing our approach to a warmer climate. The ole- 
ander was plentiful, and hence continued so. Here 
was the variety of tamarisk producing the saccha- 
rine gum called shakar gaz. This nearly resembles 
the common variety, except that its flowers are 
white, in lieu of being red, and its verdure more 
vivid; although of a paler green. From this tree 
is also procured quantities of small galls, called 
saikor. Their properties are astringent, and they 
are used as mordants in dyeing. It is said, that 
the sweet gum and the galls are alternately pro- 
duced. 

We had in the next march to cross the stream. 
repeatedly, which implies that the dara was con- 
tracted, and compelled us to trace the river bed. 
At Péshtar Khan, an extensive open spot, there 
_ were numerous ghidans, or matted abodes of the 
Brahéis; also some cultivated lands. Wheat, rice, 
and ming are grown here. The flocks of sheep and 
goats were numerous. The karil, or caper-tree, was 
seen here, with mimogas and bér-trees. 

There was a very large burial-place at this spot, 
_ too considerable, I fear, to be attributed to the 
residence of a few Brahdis, and rather marking 
the consequences of the sanguinary propensities of 
man. In the crevices of the rocks abounded a 
variety of lichen, called maérmit. It is used me- 
dicinally by the Brahdis, in diseases of languor 
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and oppression of the vis vite. The plant, replete 
with juice, and extremely bitter and nauseous, is 
dried, and a quantity of the powder swallowed, 
after which water is directed to be drank. The 
same, or an analogous plant, abounds in the Khai- 
bar hills, and is carried to Peshawer, where it is 
largely used as an article of food by Hindis. I 
found the Bréhdi name for the bér, or jujuba zizy- 
phus, was pissi, the designation of one of our pre- 
vious halting places, although I did not there ob- 
serve the tree. 

- Our next march brought us to Do Dandan, or 
the two teeth, a term derived from the two peaks 
of a neighbouring hill. On our road we passed 
some spots in which the cotton-plant was culti- 
vated. At Do Dandén were many Brdahii resi- 
dents. 

‘Next day’ we moved on to Janghi Kishta, or 
the place where a famous robber, named Janghi, 
is said to have been slain. About a mile before 
reaching our destination we passed the ziérat of 
Par Lakhi, in the neighbourhood of which were 
many inhabitants, if we may infer from the nu- 
merous flocks which everywhere grazed upon the 
hills. The zidrat stands on an elevated site, and 
adjacent to it is an ample burial-place. The build- 
ing is embosomed in a grove of bér-trees, and is 
further graced by the presence of a few date- 
trees. It is square, with many niches om its re- 
spective sides, and is crowned with a cupola. The 
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whole is covered with cement, and the spot alto- 
gether is sufficiently picturesque. I may here ob- 
serve, that we had been joined by another of Ka- 
likdAd’s confidential khanazédas from Kalat, bring- 
ing under his charge a real Haji, but old, and 
perfectly deaf, from Ghazni, who intended to pro- 
ceed to Mecea, which he had previously sevetal 
times visited. At Kaldt he had been the guest 
of the Dérogah Gal Mahomed, who made him 
over to the charge of K4likdéd. The old Haji 
had a most sonorous voice, and sang the songs of 
Hafiz, and others, with resounding effect. He was 
literate ; and I found a companion at tea-time, for 
the old gentleman believed that tea cleared and 
improved his voice. 
. Our intercourse was singular, as. he could’ not 
hear; but I found in a short time that we could 
very well understand each other, and that he 
could comprehend my signs and gestures. My 
Bréhéi companions ‘still believed me a Haji, but 
could not divine from what country I came. I 
also was daily improving in health; and becoming 
stronger, was better able to keep them in order, 
We then marched to Kil, where the valley was 
considerably more spacious than we had hitherto 
found it,. About a mile before it we passed the 
village of Attarchi, which had many ‘trees = 
much cultivated land. 

From Kil the dara .continued open, and we 
again passed much land cultivated with the cot- 
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ton-plant and jaar; also beyond it, on a stony 
barren expanse, large burial-grounds. Our direc- 
tion was constantly north, and throughout our 
journey the valley was more or less peopled. 
We halted at Noh Lang, or the nine fords. Next 
day our route commenced through a narrow de- 
file, where the channel of the river being con- 
fined, it was somewhat impetuous and _trouble- 
some, but not deep. It was crossed nine times— 
whence the name applied to the place we started 
from. As we proceeded we entered upon a more 
open country, and our road led for some time 
over a bed of pure sand. A little before passing 
the last lang, or ford, we had to our right a small 
hill, called Koh Tow&r, whence stones are pro- 
cured, employed in the baking of bread. On our 
left at this spot was a decomposed hill, univer- 
sally of a green colour. We had here a view of 
the great plain of Kachi, which we hailed with 
pleasure, as our passage along the course of the 
Mialloh had been sufficiently tedious. We again 
passed a large burial-ground, the graves enclosed: 
in low stone walls, and their surfaces neatly ar- 
ranged with pebbles. On our left also were the 
remains ofan old fort, the walls of which were 
extensive, although rudely constructed of stones. 
This was probably erected by some vigorous go- 
vernment for the protection of the route, and, as 
probably, it has also afforded shelter to brigands, 
who have in later times infested it. The Méal- 
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Ioh on our leaving it was perhaps fifty or sixty 
yards in breadth, but in no part deeper than the 
knees‘ of our camels; nor had it been so during 
our progress, It hence flows northernly to Gan- 
dava, and I understand is spent in the irrigation 
of the lands in that vicinity. At certain seasons 
its stream may, possibly, find its way to the Nari. 
We halted immediately after crossing the ninth 
lang. About a mile north of us was a conspicu- 
ous gimbaz, or domed building, the ziarat of Pir 
Chatta, which is the usual halting-place for parties 
crossing the high range of Tirkéri, between Kalat 
and Kachi. 

_The Malloh route, if there existed any important 
commercial communication, which there does not, 
between Kalat and the countries to the east, would. 
be one of much value. It is not only easy and safe, 
but may be travelled at all seasons, and is the only 
camel-route through the hills intermediate between. 
Sahéraw4n and Jhdlawan, and Kachi, from the lati- 
tude of Shall, where the line of intercourse is by the 
route of the Bolan river, to Khozdar, from which a. 
road leads into middle Sind. It will have been 
ascertained from my narrative, that danger from pre-_ 
-datory bands is not even apprehended; and this is 
always the case, unless the tribes are at war with 
each other, or disaffected towards the khan of Kalat. 
The petty rivulets, affluents to the Mulloh, as well 
as the primary stream, are liable to be swollen by 
rains ; and instances of kafilas having suffered loss 
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from the sudden increase of the water are cited 5 
although it may be presumed they are rare; nor is it 
easy to imagine how such accidents could occur, 
excepting in some few spots. The inhabitants, as 
rude and simple as they are secluded, appeared very 
docile ; and in exchange for coarse cotton fabrics, or 
karpas, turmeric, &c., supply kAfilas or passengers 
with sheep, fowls, roghan, curds, and rice. The last 
is grown in comparatively large quantities, as is 
ming, and it has been seen, that besides the com- 
mon grain, as jaar, the cotton-plant is also an object 
of attention. In a military point of view, the route, 
presenting a succession of open spaces, connected by 
narrow passages, or defiles, is very defensible; at 
the same time affording convenient spots for en- 
campment, abundance of excellent water, fuel, and 
more or less forage. It is level throughout the 
road, either tracing the bed of the stream, or lead-: 
ing near to its left bank. Our marches were always. 
short ones, not’ averaging above eight miles each. 
From Bopoh to Sin’ we made eight, which would 
give sixty-four miles for the length of the pas- 
sage. 

The following day we reached Jell, and halted in 
a grove of mimosas south of it, having passed on the 
road the village of Sirangari. After three or four 
days’ halt there, Kalikdéd joined us from Kalat, 
bringing with him Abbas, a young man of that 
place. We farther awaited the arrival of a kafila 
from Kandahar, which, previously to the departure. 
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of Kalikd&d, had proceeded by the Milloh route. 
It at length reached us, in charge of my old friend 
GGl Mahomed. Accompanying it were two or three 
Kandahar merchants, and Atta M4homed, the son 
of a wealthy merchant residing in Shordwak, to 
avoid the rapacity of the Kandahar sirdars. Besides 
these were a few hajis, and other itinerants. KA4lik- 
dad tasked the camel-drivers for their rude beha- 
viour to me on the road, but the error had been 
ehiefly his own, in having announced me as a hAji. 
Now that we better understood each other, they 
were perfectly civil, and I had only to intimate a 
wish to have it gratified. Their assent would often 
bring forth the whimsical assertion that they would 
eblige me, even if they cuckolded the khan and the 
kazi. 

- At Jell a transit-fee of one senn4r, or the sixth of 
a'rupee, on each load of merchandize, is collected by 
Ahmed Khan, Sirdar of the Magghassis, who re- 
sides here. Its levy brought the sird4r’s brother to 
the kafila. He was an acquaintance of Kalikdad, 
who therefore, besides the amount of duty, made 
him presents of raisins and worsted socks. This 
man never appeared altogether sober; otherwise he 
was free and courteous. - Here is also stationed an 
officer of the khan of Kalat, to collect duties from 
such kafilas that have not already paid them at 
Kalat, and who may not be provided with a pat, or 
voucher. The khan of Kalat levies three rupees, 
Kerim-khani, on every load of merchandize leaving 
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his states, but it is indifferent.whether the amount 
be collected at the capital or at the frontiers. The - 
officer at Jell is certain of his individual fee, whe- 
ther a pat is forthcoming or not—for no kafila: 
leaves Kalat without having evaded the duties in 
some mode. Kalikdéd, who would be esteemed 
a fair-dealing man, and who pretended to be a 
very loyal subject, had smuggled away several loads 
of raisins, besides ingeniously packing three loads 
upon two camels, and other expedients. At length, 
all the little arrangements of the kafila being con- 
cluded, the brother of Ahmed Khan gave KAlik- 
dad a farewell mimani, or entertainment, and he 
sent to know what I was accustomed to eat, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear that' I ate what he did 
himself. This feast brought him, for the last time, 
to the kafila, but exhilarated as usual. Some tri- 
fling presents were again made to him. On this 
occasion Kélikdad called me aside, and premising a 
hope that I would not feel offended, told me that 
the. khan’s brother coveted the worsted socks I had 
en my feet. I asked if he would not be ashamed to 
wear old socks? “Oh! no,” said Kaélikdéd. Then 
let him have them, I rejoined, and gave them to 
him. _ 

Jell is the principal town of the Magghassis, and 
the residence: of their sirdar, Ahmed Khan. It: is. 
small, comprising within the walls about three hun- 
dred houses. Without may be one hundred hutted 
residences. There is an indifferent bazar. The 
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walls are mud, of some fifteen feet in height, and 
erenated, with towers at intervals in their faces. 
Much of the walls, and also some of the towers, have 
crumbled away, and have not been repaired. There 
are three gates, if the entrances may be so called, 
one to the east and two to the south. There are. 
many groves near the town, chiefly mimosa, and on 
the east is an extensive burial-ground, among which, 
distinguished by their cupolas, the mausoleums of 
Kaisar Khan, and Jaffar KhAn, former sirdars of 
the Magghassis, are conspicuous. There is no gar- 
den. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is exten~ 
sive, principally of jaar and the cotton-plant. The 
country occupied by the Magghassis is abundantly: 
supplied with water. I believe above thirty canals of. 
irrigation are reckoned, supplied by the springs in 
the neighbouring hills; some of them large. The 
soil is fertile, and capable of producing sugar, or 
any other superior growth of warm climates; yet, 
apathetic, and fettered by old custom, the agricul- 
turalist here attempts nothing beyond jaar. The 
Magghassis are one of the Baloch tribes, who have: 
been located for a long time in Kachi, where they 
occupy the corner in the south-west quarter of the 
province. They are divided into four principal 
families or clans, of which the Bitani is the more 
illustrious, and furnishes the sirdér of the wane 
Their chief towns are Jell and Shadia. © 

They boast of being able to muster two thousand: 
fighting men, and are engaged in endless hostility: 
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with their neighbours, the Rinds. An inextin- 
guishable blood-feud exists between the two tribes. 
At present, notwithstanding the superior numbers 
of the Rinds, fortune is entirely on the side of 
the Magghassis. They have gained signal vic- 
tories, with a loss so trifling as to be nearly in- 
credible; but a day or two before I wrote this 
‘note, a conflict took place on the Shikarpar Pat, 
and the Rinds were, as usual, defeated. Ahmed 
Khan, their sirdér, is a young man, and his suc- 
cesses in the field have made him rather elated. 
He is too fond of the pleasures of wine; and per- 
petual intoxication, combined with vulgarity and 
coarse manners, prevents him from being consi- 
dered amiable: yet he has a reckless kind of frank- 
hess and generosity, and if great sense cannot be 
conceded to him, his personal valour is undisputed. 
The Magghassis, and, indeed, their enemies the 
Rinds also, are a dissolute race; all who cannot 
afford the wretched ardent spirits of the country, 
stupify themselves with infusions of bang, or with 
opium. The zaminddrs, or cultivators of the soil, 
here, as throughout Kachi, are Jets. These people 
seldom move abroad but on bullocks, and never 
unless armed. A laughable tendency is excited 
by the sight of a Jet half naked—for shirts or upper 
garments are generally dispensed with—seated on 
a lean bullock, and formidably armed with match- 
lock, sword, and shield. 

- From Jell we marched to Sannatar; the com- 
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puted distance, eight cosses. About a mile from 
Jell the village of Ajém was under the hills to 
our right. We crossed numerous canals of irri- 
gation in our road. The cultivation in the vici- 
nity of Jell was succeeded by on open barren space, 
after which some close jangal occurred. At two 
cosses from Jeli the bazar village of Tania, com- 
posed chiefly of huts, was on our right; it had 
a tomb, surmounted with a cupola. Jangal con- 
tinued, more or less, until we reached Sannatar, 
on the bank of a water-course ; in which there is 
always a small stream. We here saw large num- 
bers of hobaras, or bustards, with speckled bodies 
and black bellies. Their meat was said to be ex- 
cellent. ; 

On starting from Sannatar the jangal was slight 
for some distance, and then became more close: 
Finally, the country was covered with a juicy but 
bitter plant, called here kah shatar, but improperly, 
as it has no thorns, and can hardly be said to 
have leaves: it is, however, eagerly eaten by 
camels. About mid-way was a small chishma, or 
brook, supplied from a hot spring in the adjacent 
hills, called the spring of Lakha; it had a strong 
sulphureous taste. It is held in repute for allevi- 
ating disorders of the intestines, but its compo- 
sition would more obviously indicate its efficacy 
in cutaneous affections. Inapplicable as a bever- 
age, at least, to persons in health, it is made avail- 
able to the irrigation of the neighbouring lands ; 
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and cultivation again commenced at this point. 
Many huts were -scattered on either side, as we 
followed on the road, particularly on our right, 
and numerous canals of irrigation intersected our 
course. At length, passing on our right the vil- 
lage of Kichi, we halted about half a mile beyond 
_it, In front was a long line of large bér and mi- 
mosa trees. The town of Shadia, represented as 
surrounded by walls, and having two gates, with 
a bazar nearly as large as that of Jell, was visible 
about four miles distant, bearing north-east. 

Next day, clearing the grove of bérs and mi- 
mosas before noted, we traversed occasionally much 
stony ground, broken by ravines and the beds of 
hill-torrents. We were now crossing the western 
extremity of the. level desert track, known as the 
Shikarpaér Pat, and of notoriety for the number- 
less depredations and murders committed on it by 
the predatory bands of Baloches. Our kafila moved 
under some apprehension, as it was known that the 
exiled Rinds on the frontiers of Sind had collected 
a large body of horse for a foray in Kachi; but 
its destination was kept a secret. The latter part 
of our mareh led under low eminences beneath the 
superior range; and on one of these was the tomb 
of Haji Marri. Our situation here was pleasant ; 
but during the day the minds of our party were 
ill at ease, it being a spot likely to be visited by 
the Rinds, in case they moved in this direction. 
The Pat being destitute of water and forage, the 
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predatory bands in their éxcursions are compelled 
to make sudden dashes at the usual places where 
kAfilas halt, and not finding them, they as preci- 
‘pitately shift their quarters. In like manner, in 
their inroads into Kachi, they move swiftly on 
the place selected for plunder, and, successful or 
otherwise, retire with equal celerity. As evening _ 
drew near, my friend Kalikdad, who throughout 
the day had sought many falls in his Hafiz, re- 
covered his serenity of mind. He observed, that 
the danger was now past, the object of the Rinds 
in attacking kafilas being to carry off the cattle, 
which they drive away when feeding in the jangal. 
Moreover, he felt secure, that if they arrived here 
on the morrow, it would not be until many hours 
after he had left the ground, as these robbers 
always march by day. Water was at some dis- 
tance, from springs among the low hills to the 
west. About a mile to the north-east of our 
position was a large heap of stones, said to be 
the boundary-mark between the territories of Kalat 
and Sind; near it were two obelisks, said to be 
also limitary monuments. Deer abounded in these 
parts, and the wild ass is reported to be some- 
times seen on the Pat. A plant, called machilik, 
bearing yellow flowers, and having a succulent root, 
was common under the low jangal bushes. The 
same is found in the neighbourhood of Liya and 
Bakkar, west of the Indus, and the root employed 
as a horse-medicine. 
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Our next march led over a level nakéd surface 
until within three miles of the town of Déra Ghaibi, 
when commenced a vigorous cultivation of jaar, to 
the east occasionally intermixed with patches of 
dense jangal. To the west the country was open 
to the foot of the inferior hills, distant perhaps three 
miles. The superior range was not nearer than: 
eight to ten miles. Déra Ghaibi comprises a few 
mud houses, chiefly the dwellings of Hindiés, and 
a large number of huts, and is the frontier town of 
Upper Sind, in this direction. Here resides Wali 
Mahomed, the chief of the Chandi tribe of Baloches, 
who can raise, as is given out, twelve thousand 
men. The district, of which this town is the capital, 
is called Chandia, and is held in jaghir by this leader 
and his followers. It is to this tribe that the pre- 
sent Talpdri chiefs, or amirs of Sind, are principally 
indebted for the authority they now possess. Haji 
Bijar, the father of the four brothers, Fati Ali, 
Ghilém Ali, Mir Kerim Ali, and Mordd Ali, 
who first shook the power of the Kalorah rulers, 
after a pilgrimage to Mecca, repaired to Nassir 
Khan of Kalat, and strove to engage him in his 
designs of overthrowing the Kalorahs. The Baloch 
chieftain at first inclined favourably to Haji Bijar’s 
views, but on the offer by the Kalorah chief of 
a large sum of money for the delivery into his 
hands of the factious Haji, he was about sacrificing 
his honour to his profit. Haji Bijér, informed 
thereof, fled to Ghaibi, father of the present Wali 
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Mahomed, and then chief of the Chandi tribe. 
Ghaibi took up his cause, and by his assistance 
Haji Bijar became master of Sind, with the no- 
minal title of Vazir, much in the same manner as 
Fati Khan placed himself over the indolent Shah 
Méhmiid in Afghanistan. The present chiefs of 
Sind have always shown a great mistrust of the 
Chandi tribe, and lose no occasion to weaken and 
to divide it. It is an old and true saying, that a 
fool kicks away the ladder by which he rises, and 
the Chandi chiefs, with unpardonable simplicity, ex- 
pected from the prince in power the condescen- 
sion shown by the fugitive Haji.. During the early 
part of the Talpar sway, when there was dread of 
the Afghans, necessity dictated liberality, and the 
Chandi chiefs, as those of other tribes, were in 
receipt of large sums of money from the govern- 
ment. When the Sindi rulers ceased to fear from 
the Afghans, owing to their intestine commotions, 
and from the Baloches, owing to the feeble sway 
of the successors of Nassir Khan, they discontinued 
their largesses. The Chandi resources were now 
limited to the scanty returns from a sterile tract 
on the north-western frontier, and their chief was 
embarrassed to meet his expenses. Latterly, how- 
ever, the inundations of the Indus have increased 
westernly, or a greater portion of its waters have 
been directed into the canals and branches from it, 
from which Déra Ghaibi has derived benefit. Still, 
the chief is sorely dissatisfied, and would, possibly, 
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join any invader of Sind that might appear, except- 
ing, perhaps, Ranjit Singh. Wali Mahomed is 
personally brave, and in the several military ex- 
peditions he has made has been uniformly suc- 
cessful. He has defeated the Magghassis of Jell, 
the father of whose present chief, Ahmed Khan, 
was slain in a battle with the Chandis; he has been 
victorious over the Marris, whom he pursued into 
their hills; and over the Kaidradnis, whom he sig- 
nally discomfited in their own country.’ He is now 
hostile to the Rinds,. and im alliance with the 
Magghassis. Ahmed Khan, their chief, when a 
youth, and some years ago, after a severe defeat by 
the former tribe, took horse and rode to the house 
of Wali Mahomed at Déra Ghaibi. He told him, 
that he came personally to absolve him from his 
father’s blood, and to crave his assistance, that the 
tribe of Magghassis might not be exterminated. 
Wali Mahomed hastened with his troops, and 
checked the Rinds in their career of devastation. 
We afterwards learned, that the Rinds had made 
a‘dash at Shédia; that they had made some booty, 
and had killed three or four individuals. Wali 
Mé4homed sent to Wali Mahomed Ligari of Lar- 
khana, who is called the Vazir of Sind, and has 
charge of the state interests on the northern fron- 
tier, for permission to march, as an ally of the 
Magghassis, and to intercept the Rinds on their re- 
turn. The vazir withheld his sanction, and be- 
stowed many opprobrious epithets on the Chandi 
K 2 
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chief. He declared, that if he marched he should 
never set his foot again in Sind. 

Near Déra Ghaibi is a branch, or rather canal from 
the Indus, which flows southernly to Ji, and falls 
into the Nari, an arm of the great river, a little 
before its junction with lake Manchir. Wali Mé- 
homed is partial to Afghans, and never exacts duty 
from their kafilas, while rigidly enforcing it from 
Brahiéis and Hindis. He was not at Déra while 
we halted there, but Kalikdad sent a due offering 
of raisins to his family. The chief is now aged, and 
is represented to be zalim, which may mean tyran- 
nical or oppressive, or merely that he governs his 
tribe with a strong hand. 
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We had now gained the borders of Sind, an 
orderly, and well-regulated’ country in comparison 
to that we had left; and we had no longer doubts 
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as to the safety of the road, or apprehensions from 
bands of Rinds, or other marauders. Our route led 
along the western frontier, where well-defined hill 
ranges confine the valley of the Indus. A little 
beyond Déra Ghaibi were, on our right hand, several 
gumbazzes, or tombs with. cupolas. About a mile 
before reaching Amil fields of jéar commenced, and 
extended to the town. The road was continually 
divided by bands. Amil contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty houses, a few built of mud, the 
dwellings of the Hindds, and the remainder huts. 
It has a small bazar. Here resides a relative of 
Wali Mahomed, who visited Kalikdad, and pre- 
sented a sheep. We found the Hindis in great 
consternation, as an order had just arrived from 
Haidarabad to levy twelve hundred rupees from the 
town. They were preparing for nocturnal flight. 

About a coss from Amil we passed, on our left, 
a small walled village, called Got Ghai, and about 
a mile beyond it two or three buildings, said to 
be a daramsala, and Hindi zidrat. To the west, 
the plain, as usual, was clear to the hills. Extensive 
fields of jar preceded our arrival at Feridabad. 
This is a small town, with a few mud houses, and 
many huts. The bazar is considered larger than 
that of Amil. The superior range of hills, distant 
four or five miles. 

In our progress next day we passed several tombs 
with cupolas, on the right hand. Cultivation was 
general, and besides jaar, some ming was seen. A 
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species of wild melon was abundant over the fer- 
tile soil. It is called mihal; attains the size of a 
turnip, and is used, dressed with ghee, or clarified 
butter, as a condiment, by the people. Several 
villages were observed to the east. Got Hiassén 
Khan, where we halted, had a trifling bazar. In 
our route from Got Hissén Khan we passed the vil- 
lage of Bagh, with a bazar. Cultivation on the road 
was more or less general. A very fragrant plant 
was common on this march, which deliciously per- 
fumed the night breeze. As it was dark I was 
unable to observe it. By daylight we beheld, to 
the east, in the distance, a large building with 
three cupolas, called Gambaz Borah. It is, in fact, 
an ancient masjit, and as we came parallel to it 
we observed around it ruins for a great extent. 
We were told it was the site of Vrij, a town 
often mentioned in the annals of Sind. It is re- 
presented as entirely deserted. A few mfllas and 
faquirs dwell at the masjit, where a nagéra, or 
drum, is beaten morning and evening. At our 
halting-place was a large burial-ground, where 
many of the Kalorah family were interred, when 
Khodabad, said to be twenty cosses to the east, 
was their capital. One of these, Mir Nassir Mé- 
homed, has become a saint with the Jet tribes; 
and his tomb is a place of pilgrimage to multi- 
tudes, who are taught to believe that their wishes 
are to be realized: through the favour of the saint. 
His tomb is crowned. with a cupola, and is enclosed 
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within square turreted walls, painted on the ex- 
terior with rude representations of flowers. A na~ 
gara is beaten here; and the revenue of the con- 
tiguous land is appropriated to the support of the 
edifice and of its little establishment. In the bu- 
rial-ground are about twenty-five other cupolas, 
all of them fantastically decorated, and painted 
with coarse glaring colours. There are a vast 
number of graves, more or less conspicuous. To 
the south is a large pond of water, with high 
banks: the fluid is palatable, but muddy and of- 
fensive to the sight. It supplies three small agri- 
cultural hamlets contiguous. Within a mile east 
of the tombs is a considerable damb, or artificial 
mound, at whose base, near some remains of walls, 
is a ziarat, also of repute, and which has its nagdra. 
‘In the evening the deep and solemn intonations 
of these rival nagaras, with those of the neigh- 
bouring Borah masjit, produced an impressive effect. 
One could have imagined he had been transported 
back to the old times of Buddhism. 

The next day’s march brought us to the southern 
bank of the Gaj, rad khana, or rivulet. Distance 
from Ziarat Mir Nassir Mahomed, said to be seven 
cosses. Our route led over a well-cultivated tract, 
without any fixed village on the line of road, but 
there were many discernible to the east. There 
were, nevertheless, numerous collections of Baloch 
‘huts. The course of the Gaj was visible some time 
before we reached it, its banks being fringed with 
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tall tamarisk-trees. We founda tolerable stream of 
water in its bed, which was esteemed an unusual oc- 
currence. We crossed it and halted. Near us were 
a few huts of the Jamali tribe, who. inhabit the 
country from the Gaj towards Séhwan; and a little 
lower down, on the stream, was a village called 
Babfr-di-Gét. The bazar village of Talli was dis- 
tant about three miles east; and another, named 
Palji, about four miles south-east. The point 
where the Gaj issues from the hills, marks also that 
where the road leads through them from this part of 
the country to Khozdar, and from our position bore 
due west. Here Kalikdiéd made some sales of 
raisins to Hindis of the neighbouring villages, and 
gave one parcel to a man he had never seen before, 
, taking in payment a draft, or order, on a brother 
Hindé at Jai. I asked him if he might not be 
deceived. He thought it unlikely. 

Proceeded to Jéi, distant, by computation, eight 
cosses from the bank of the Gaj. After clearing 
the cultivation near the stream, we crossed a level 
tract much intersected by bands and water-channels. 
We did not follow the actual path, as K4likdad had 
taken the precaution to hire a guide for this march. 
This fellow, on being told he was a bad guide, re- 
plied, that he was a good singer of songs; and in 
truth, apparently careless as to what route he led 
the kafila, he never ceased singing from the outset 
of his journey until we arrived at Ji. The object in 
hiring this man, was to pass wide of some marshy 
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land, said to lie on the direct road. As we started 
at midnight, by daybreak we were in sight of Jui, 
the country to our east abounding in villages. In 
the vicinity of the town the surface of the soil was 
in many places covered with water. A few deep 
and broad trenches much incommoded the passage 
of the laden camels. Fields of jiar extended east- 
ward. To the west a slight jangal stretched to the 
superior hills, distant a good march, or eight to 
ten cosses. We halted under the walls of the 
town, which comprises about two hundred houses, 
with comparatively a. flourishing bazar. Ordinary 
supplies are readily procurable. It is surrounded 
by a mud crenated, but dilapidated wall of fif- 
teen feet in height. The only prominent build- 
ing of the place was a new magjit, built by Ba- 
hawal Khan, chief of the Jamali tribe, which, like 
the houses, is erected of no more costly mate- 
rial than mud. At the south-west angle are the 
remains of a small mound, of more solid structure, 
originally formed with kiln-burnt bricks. This town 
is the little capital of a small district, held in jaghir 
by the Jamali tribe of Baloches, whose chief, Ba- 
hawal Khan, resides near the hills, for the conveni- 
ence of grazing his flocks and herds, in which he is 
wealthy. This district commences northernly at the 
Gaj rivulet, and southernly it extends about three 
cosses beyond Ji. West it is bounded by the high 
frontier hills, and east its limits reach to the Nari 
branch of the Indus, where there is a thriving village, 
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called Bahawalpir, seated on its banks. The Jamali 
boast of being able to raise seven hundred fighting- 
men. They have the singular custom of never selling 
milk, averring they retain it for their guests. The 
Marris, another Baloch tribe, for the same alleged 
reason, will on no account sell roghan. The Lar- 
kana canal, or branch of the Indus, was said to be 
distant about a coss to the east of Jdi, and. sup- 
plies the bazar with fish. The main stream,—by 
which I hardly know whether the Nari or the 
Indus itself was meant,—was affirmed to be eight 
cosses distant. It would appear, that during late 
years a far greater supply of water enters the canal 
than formerly, and even causes it, like the parent 
stream, to inundate. Ji{ heretofore experienced 
distress from having no water immediately near ; 
now, its numerous canals are overflowing. : 
Kalikd4d made sales here of madder and raisins. 
The order given by the Hindé at. the Gaj river 
proved worthless on presentation. I was inclined to 
joke with my friend on his simplicity, but he was 
not willing to allow that I had reason. There was 
no Hindé, he said, in Sind, who would venture so 
egregiously to defraud a Missulmn, for the penalty 
would involve the forfeiture of his property to ten 
times the amount of the fraud, and his being forcibly 
made a Méhomedan. This penal regulation seem- 
ed ingeniously framed to protect the Missulman 
against the sharper witted Hindi, as well as to in- 
crease the number of proselytes to Islam. . Kalik- 
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dad, however, was right in his estimation, for the 
Hindé came toiling to Jai with the money. He 
declared he knew that the order was useless, but 
feared that had he not given it the raisins might 
have been refused to him. 

From Jéi, four computed courses led us to Chinni, 
a town adjacent to the low hills, dependent on the 
superior range. Many of the eminences were 
crowned with giimbazzes, or tombs, marked by cu- 
polas. Some of them were handsomely carved, and 
their material was yellow stone. Sind is a great 
country for tombs and zidrats. The abundance of 
the latter, if a proof of the state of civilization: in 
a country, is a certain one of the credulity of the 
inhabitants. It is also evidence, although it may 
seem, at first view, a paradoxical assertion, of the 
low state of religion, for the people, who are prone 
to pay homage to ziarats, will not be found fre- 
quenters of the ordinary places of worship. Thus, 
in Sind the masjits are neglected, while the ziarats, 
or shrines, are flourishing. The natives, calling 
themselves Mahomedans, have abandoned essen- 
tially the religion of Islam, and have become vota- 
ries to a new worship, that of shrines. Among the 
Baloch tribes of the hills this is wholly the case; 
indeed a masjit is rarely or ever to be seen among 
them. There is much cultivation around Chinni, 
and a good deal of pasture. Its bazar has about 
sixty shops. 

The road from Chinni led pleasantly along a fine 
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tract of pasture, (low hills, or eminences, to our 
right, and a plain stretching eastward to the Nari, 
and lake Manchiar,) to Trenni, a small village with 
its complement of gimbazzes. Bibak, on the 
borders of the lake, was a conspicuous object from 
this place, either that its houses were elevated, or 
that it was seated on a mound. Its climate is 
vaunted, and both Trenni and Chinni were much 
favoured in this respect, and also in their situa- 
tion and grass-land. Bdabak is said to contain 
nearly a thousand houses. Contiguous thereto were 
the villages of Razi and Barani. Séhwan was 
pointed out east. Trenni has a singular and igno- 
ble repute, that of dog-stealing. The dogs of kafi- 
las, it is said, are sure to disappear at Trenni. Ka- 
likdad had picked up on the road a very large dog, 
that had become habituated, and had travelled with 
us for some days. He had always expressed his fear 
that he should lose him at Trenni. We took all 
precautions, doubled our watch, but in the morning 
there was no dog. 

Our route from Trenni led through slight jangal, 
and its latter part was through sand to Baloch Gdt, 
a small village on rising ground, with three or four 
shops. Here it is customary for kafilas to halt, 
until the duties payable at the town of Séhwan are 
adjusted. A miserable fellow, called Masa, a Rind, 
came from the village, and stationed himself with 
the kafila. His task was to watch that no loads 
were clandestinely forwarded or secreted. 
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K4likdad repairing to Séhwan, I accompanied 
him, being desirous to see the remains of the ancient 
fort there. Our route from Baloch Got was through 
a well-cultivated country, villages occurring at short 
intervals. These had always a better and ancient 
appearance, from -being chiefly built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, and from having one or more upper stories. 
They were generally raised on capacious mounds. 
Towards Séhwan large mimosa-trees are abund- 
ant, and the road was pleasant, passing through a 
grove. Low sand-hills occur just before reaching 
the town, and the soil becomes affected by them. 
We traversed the bazar, and took up quarters at a 
faquir’s takia, overlooking the Aral branch of the 
Indus, and immediately under the ancient fort. 
Séhwan was computed at six cosses from Baloch 
Got. Kalikdad noted his arrival to the officers of 
Diwan Sangat, the farmer of the revenues, and they 
came to ascertain the number of. individuals in 
company, that provision for their fare might be 
furnished, as is the custom with the Diwan. We re- 
ceived a due allowance of rice, flour, roghan, and 
sugar. In conformity to the routine of business 
here, a Saiyad and a Hindi, the one. to check the 
fidelity of the other, were appointed to return with 
our party, and to ascertain if the particulars ren- 
dered by the merchants were correct. 

I inspected the old fort, which I found constructed 
of kiln-burnt bricks around the sides of a huge 
oblong mound. It was much dilapidated, but the 
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entrances were still well marked. There was no- 
thing, however, in its exterior appearance which 
would justify an opinion of its great antiquity. 
It might be one thousand years old, it might be 
five hundred. The mound is artificial, or rather 
chiefly artificial, for an eminence was originally here, 
as proved by the masses of rock on the northern 
face; and this has been made the nucleus of an 
immense collection of earth. The mound may, or 
may not have been formed considerably prior to 
the walls, which face its exterior sides, and contain 
it. The chance is that it had a prior existence. 
From the gates, cat through the mound, were streets, 
which, although much choked up, and converted 
by the action of centuries into water-courses, retain 
the signs of their former destination in the masses 
of brickwork, and similar indications, which yet in 
some parts adhere to the sides. Quantities of 
burnt grain, as wheat and gram, are discqvered in 
some spots. On examination of these, I found they 
were intermixed with fragments of bone and of 
cocoa-nut shells, ample proofs that they denoted 
spots of cremation. This fact also explains why 
coins, trinkets, and other trifles should be met with 
so frequently, they being merely deposits with the 
dead, as far as coins are concerned, and the trinkets 
were attached to the corpse when consumed. I did 
not see any of the coins found, but understand that 
they are invariably Mahomedan, especially coins of 
the caliphs. This circumstance would go far to 
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prove that in their time the mound was a Hindé 
place of cremation. At the same time, it may not 
affect the antiquity of the walls, for it is as easy 
to suppose that the Hindds converted a neglected 
fortress into a receptacle for the ashes of their dead 
as it is to suppose the converse, or that the Maho- 
medans converted a Hindé cemetery into a citadel. 
In the latter case, however, and it is not impossible, 
the walls themselves have not an antiquity beyond 
that of the Caliphs. Like every other person who 
roams about these ruins, I found a relique, but an 
insignificant one, a copper ornament, which my 
companions pronounced an ear-ring. 

There are the remains of buildings on the mound 
sufficient to point out that it has been occupied 
at a comparatively recent date; and part of the 
outer wall of a tower above the western gateway, 
rising, indeed, above the level of the mound, ex- 
hibits interiorly a few niches, seeming to show 
that the apartment was an inhabited one. The 
town of Séhwan itself is seated on a mound or 
mounds, a little inferior,in height only to that of 
the castle, and the base of these towards the east 
has been secured by being faced with masonry. 
At the present day, it is far less famed on account 
of its antiquity, or of its reputed founder, Seth, 
than as being honoured with the shrine of the 
illustrious Mahomedan saint, Lall Shah Baz. Who 
he was is not decisively known; whether, as the 
attendants at his shrine pretend, a saint of some 
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distant region, or, as some aver, a successful pur- 
loiner of his neighbours’ cattle. However this may 
be, if he be even a fabulous saint, created on the 
wreck of a Hindi one, the repute of his shrine is 
well established, and Lall Shah Baz has become 
venerated with the emphatic title of the Pir of the 
Kohistaén. The favours of the saint are, of course, 
granted in proportion to the value of the offerings 
of pilgrims; and it may be presumed that the 
treasury of his temple is rich. The amirs of Sind 
have testified their piety by many costly donations, 
and are wont, at times, to repair to Séhwan to 
implore the good offices of Lall Shah Baz. The 
profligate vazir, Fati Khan, at some risk, clandes- 
tinely visited this shrine, and no doubt went away 
satisfied that he had left his sins behind him. The 
buildings attached are very numerous, and some 
of them sufficiently splendid; the principal is 
crowned with a large cupola. The establishment 
of attendant miillas and faquirs is also ample, and 
food is distributed to indigent pilgrims and mendi- 
cants. Much ceremony is observed in the ap- 
proach of pilgrims to the shrine, and the rolling 
murmurs of the nagéra accompany the steps of 
the awe-stricken men. Amongst the wonders of the 
place are two tigers, enclosed in cages. Séhwan 
being one of the more eminent towns of Sind 
west of its river, is held by one of the amirs, and 
was now enjoyed by Mir Morad Ali. The revenues 
of the town are annually exposed to sale, and the 
VOL. IL. L 
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purchaser this year was the Diwan Sangat, who, 
in like manner, had acquired the revenues of TAtta: 
The district dependent on Séhwan extends to the 
lake Manchir, and is very fertile in grain.’ Be- 
tween Séhwan and Baloch Got the district is held 
in jaghir by a branch of the Utan Zai, the prin- 
cipal Rind tribe, who have dwelt there for three 
generations, and have conferred on it the name 
of Rindistén. From this branch Mir Moraéd Ali 
has taken a wife, who is the mother of Mir Nassir 
Khan. In our journey to Séhwan we met on the 
road, returning from a visit to the zidrat of Lall 
Shah Baz, Miri Khan, the present young sirdar, 
or chief, of these Rinds. He was attended by 
some fifteen mounted followers, on horses and 
camels; two or three of them carried hawks. He 
was corpulent, and appeared thoughtless; and his 
reputation for sense I found accorded with the me- 
diocrity of his appearance. 

The saiyad, and his colleague the Hindé, being 
ready to start, we returned with them to Baloch 
Got by the same road we had come to Séhwan. 
On passing through the bazar of the town I was 
recognized as a Feringhi by several people, but 
the recognition was immaterial. 

' A day was passed at Baloch Got in satisfying 
the cravings of the saiyad, the Hindd, and of Misa 
the Rind. The Hindi was most easily contented, 
and went his way; Masa made more difficulty, 
but suffered his conscience to be soothed. The 
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saiyad, however, remained, and it was difficult to 
divine the extent of his expectations. It is fair 
to observe that, if the inferior officers.in Sind are 
venal, and the collections of duty are vexatiously 
made, the merchants of kafilas lay themselves open 
to annoyance and exaction. They invariably exer- 
cise their ingenuity to defraud the revenue, and 
therefore place themselves at the mercy of the 
collectors. Our saiyad,.a remarkably sedate opium- 
eating gentleman, exhibited the most inflexible 
composure ; and he had completely the advantage 
over his victims, for they could not march until 
he uttered the word “mokal,” or “permission to 
depart.” It was clear that he was quite indiffer- 
ent as to the length of time he might detain the 
kafila, as he must be well entertained so. long 
as it stayed. He made no demands; but on 
Kalikdad and -the others tendering him what they 
judged due, he received it, and sat with the same 
imperturbable gravity as before, evincing no in- 
clination to move; from which it was inferred he 
was not satisfied. This farce was carried on during 
the day; and it was evening when, having received 
from Kalikd4d twelve rupees and a quantity of 
raisins and jira (carraways), and sixteen rupees 
from Att&é Mahomed and the Kandahar kafila, he 
pronounced the word so desired, # eas and 
took his leave. 

We thén marched to Garm-ab, distant from Ba- 


loch Got four cosses. The jangal was considerable, 
L2 
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and some marshy ground impeded our progress. 
Beyond, a dry open country again presented itself. 
We passed a circular enclosure of masonry, clearly, 
from its style and neatness, a remnant of other days. 
At length we crossed the brook Garm-ab, flowing 
through a grove of mimosas, and halted imme- 
diately beyond it. I proceeded to its sources, about 
three hundred yards from our position. They issue 
from the foot of a low rock, made up of fossillized 
shells. A deep basin is formed, shaded by small 
bushes and plants; the water delightfully lucid, 
glides easterly for about two hundred and fifty 
yards, when it expands into a small pond, thence 
anew flowing easterly, it descends upon the plain, 
providing for the irrigation of the neighbouring 
lands. I bathed about eighty yards from the 
sources, and was surprised at the warmth of the 
water, as’ well as much gratified with immersion. 
The water is drunk, and has no perceptible taste. 
Numerous little fishes play in its transparent stream. 
There are many springs in these countries whose 
waters, warm in the morning, become cold during 
the day ; but this of Garm-ab is really a hot spring, 
preserving its temperature at all times and seasons. 
I was told that its temperature increased in winter, 
but it is possible it only then becomes more pal- 
pable from the lower state of the atmosphere. I 
have before noted the sulphureous spring of Lakha, 
some twenty miles south of Jell; there is another 
a little below Séhwan, on the hills west of the 
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Indus, and again other very hot springs near Ka- 
rachi. These several springs are found in the same 
line of hills, and those the inferior ones at the base 
of the superior range dividing Sind and Kachi from 
Balochistan. They extend from the Bolan pass to 
the ocean. The springs are found also under the 
same condition, or accompanied with fossillized 
shells, as if on their original creation, the fossil- 
lized mass had been gurgled up from beneath the 
surface, through the vents afforded to them, and 
had been subsequently condensed. These springs 
may afford data for an opinion as to the ‘epoch when 
these hills were called into existence, which again 
must have been after the deposit of the shells. 
Under the same hills north of Jell, and west of 
Siérén and Sanni, are sulphur mines, showing that 
the same character of formation distinguishes them 
throughout their course. Immediately north of the 
spring, and of the isolated hill from whose base 
it gushes forth, is an artificial mound, strewed with 
fragments of pottery, as was the surface of the soil 
around. That this spot was anciently an object 
of adoration, when natural phenomena were deemed 
worthy of veneration, may be believed: at present 
we have its grove and its charmed circle, but we 
miss the temple. We were now about to enter 
a region replete with rustic, yet sometimes massy 
monuments of the former superstitions of a bar- 
barous people. They bear a great analogy to the 
ponderous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, and, 
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like them, were constructed in the same primitive 
state of society. -It is not impossible that they 
owe their origin even to the same races and super- 
stitions. The name given to the spring of Garm- 
4b is expressive of its warmth. The plain below 
us to the east was spacious and well cultivated, and 
plentifully sprinkled with hamlets. A superior 
dwelling was pointed out as the Tanda Mahi, the 
residence of a.respectable chief. 

The first part of our next journey traced the base 
of the low hills on our right. Afterwards we cross- 
ed a réid-khana, its bed wide, and furnished with a 
stream of water. It accompanied us on our right 
during the remainder of our course. Turning the 
base of a low hill, the waste was overspread with 
perpik-trees, a few in blossom. In: one or two 
places the soil was of a dark red colour, friable, and , 
unctuous to the touch. Passing a burial-place on 
our right, in which were some prominent tombs of 
carved yellow stone, a little beyond it we halted 
at the remains of an old building called Got Hinda. 
This was supposed by my companions to have been 
a fortress, its form being square, while circular 
towers described the angles. There were, however, 
peculiarities in the mode of architecture, which 
made me suspect it to be rather an ancient religious 
edifice. The walls were only two feet in height, 
and I inferred they had never been higher. Their. 
breadth was about eight feet. The inner and ex- 
terior surfaces'were arranged with much neatness. 
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The natives here call any old place, prior to their 
time or conception, Hindi. We were now in the 
country held by the Bilfat tribe of Laimris, who 
extend in the direction of Karachi until, parallel 
to Tatta, they are met by the Jékias, another Ba- 
loch tribe. Our water was procured from the rid- 
khana just noted. We had scarcely unladen our 
camels when, to the horror of. Kalikdad and his 
brother merchants, the inexorable saiyad of Séh- 
wan, with three attendants, on camels, made their 
appearance. Sad evasion had been practised. He 
affirmed, merchandize had been sold clandestinely 
on the road, and the kAfila must return to Séhwan. 
With much ado he was induced to dismount, and 
to consent to remain until the morning’s meal—in 
preparation—was' ready. This delay gave oppor- 
tunity for debate, and Kalikdad talked much of 
his respectability and honesty, which the wary 
saiyad never affected to doubt. The same farce 
was enacted as at Séhwan; additional fees were 
given before the unwelcome guest would depart, 
- and a fresh “mokal” was pronounced. I asked 
Kalikdad if he had not exercised his ingenuity in 
evading duty. He owned he had, but the Kan- 
dahar merchants had overdone the matter. 
Throughout the next march the road, always 
level, led through a jumble of low hills, interspersed 
with waste, speckled with low trees and shrubs. 
We crossed the bed of a rad-khana, and winding 
through a variety of small eminences, so exactly 
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conical that I hardly knew whether they were na- 
tural objects or artifical mounds, we halted at a 
spot called Malgari. Water was found in the bed _ 
of the rid-khana. . 

Our road, the following day, led generally along 
an open valley, low parallel hills on either side. 
Towards the end of our journey, we crossed the 
bed of a rad-khana, with water in it. Beyond it 
we had on our right one of those ancient structures 
to which the natives apply the name of Gohar 
Basta. It was oblong; and by the disposition of 
its walls, which in structure resembled those of 
the building at Gdt Hindd, described four apart- 
ments, which faced the east. This antique vestige 
was distinguished by the presence of some fine 
dédars, the first we had met with, although they 
abounded in the following marches. We halted 
at a spot called Pokar, which was clear and open. 
Fragments of pottery strewed about the surface 
here, proved that anciently it was honoured by 
the presence of man. Now it is a solitude. There 
were, also, a series of conical heaps of stones, of - 
large dimensions, and worthy of remark, as being 
situated on the plain. Heretofore we had noticed 
isolated ones, but seated on eminences. The summit 
of a hill to the south-west was crowned with so 
many of these cones that they gave it the appear- 
ance of being turreted. I was left to conjecture 
whether they were recent tombs or more ancient 
monuments. That they were the latter, their oc- 
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eurrence in such a spot, marked by its gohar basta, 
and other evidences, might tend to substantiate. 
The hills in the neighbourhood yield a red powder, 
which the natives are willing to believe sinddr, 
or the red oxide of lead. Water was procured 
from a réd-khana. 

We thence traversed a fine level plain, siealeated 
indeed, but with good soil, and free from stones. 
On gaining a low detached hill; we skirted its 
base, having to our left a réid-khéna. This we 
crossed, and halted immediately on its bank. About 
half a mile east of our ground was a small village, 
called Wad Déra, where resided Mir Kh&n, a Balfat 
chief, who collects a transit-fee of a quarter rupee 
on each camel-load of merchandize. I followed 
the path, which led among the jangal to the village, 
and was recognized by the Hindis, of whom there 
are some, to be a Feringhi. The men of the k&fila 
inquired for honey here. Mir Khan paid K&likdad 
a visit, and brought him a fine dimba, or fat-tailed 
sheep. The merchant, nevertheless, did not scruple 
- to deceive him most egregiously in the amount of 
duty paid. 

From Wad Déra our march was over a fine 
level surface, slightly wooded with bér-trees, and 
those called kaber, pélé, ghwanghi, &c., with the 
plant hishwirg. A variety of miniosa predomi- 
nated. The tittar, or partridge, was plentiful. 
This mareh, called of eight cosses, I suspect was 
nearer twelve, for it. was one of the longest we 
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had made. We finally halted near some small 
eminences occupying the face of the valley, and 
having higher hills on either side of us. These 
were, as usual, marked by conical heaps of stones. — 
From Do Rah (the two roads literally) led a road 
to Jiriki and Haidarabad, and the other we were 
following, to Karachi. The réd-khana we crossed 
at Wad Déra was on our left throughout the march ; - 
"we again came upon it at Do Rah, and derived 
from it our water. .Our next march, a long one 
of twelve cosses, was made over a country exten- 
sively open, and free from large hills. The waste 
was overspread, as usual, with slight jangal. A 
village occurred on our right, with a burial-ground 
and ziarat, amid a grove of trees. Hence the soil 
became somewhat sandy, and our road traced the 
base of a low hill on our left, until it terminated. 
From this point our course inclined westerly to 
Got Arab, or, a8 sometimes called, Tanah, where 
we halted. This is a large village of huts, where 
sometimes resides Ahmed Khan, the chief of the 
Balfits. There are many Hindés at it. Here a 
transit-fee of a quarter rupee per load is again 
collected on the merchandize. The chief was not 
present, and the amount was paid to his mother. 
The Balfaits boast of comprising twelve thousand 
khanas, or families, and as many fighting-men ; 
which any one would be inclined to doubt who 
had traversed their country, and, excepting the 
two or three small villages, had not seen: a house 
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or hut in it, and scarcely a human being: They 
are a tribe of the great Lamri community, and 
are denominated Limri Béaranis, in contradistine- 
tion to the Lémri tribes of Las, called Lassis. 
In the public records of Sind they are called 
Namadi, by which designation they are mentioned 
in the treaty between Nadir Shah and Mahomed 
Shah of Delhi. There are two important divisions, 
the Bappahani, whose chief is Bala Khan, and 
the Amalani, whose chief is Ahmed Khan. These 
are again numerously subdivided. Ahmed Khan 
holds in jaghir the bazar village of Kotli, on the 
western bank of the Indus, opposite to Haidarabad. 
It is about five years since duty was first allowed 
to be collected by the Limris. Before, kafilas 
strong in number would sometimes pass through 
their limits, but their camels, when grazing, would 
be carried off, and occasionally a load or two would 
be stealthily abstracted on the march. Faiz Ahmed, 
the Babi merchant of Kalat, and cousin of Kalikdad, 
-who possessed some consideration with the amirs 
of Haidarabad, preferred a petition to them, that 
the Liimri chiefs should receive a small transit-fee 
from passing kafilas, and be held responsible for 
any loss that befel them.. The amirs approved the 
suggestion, and the Limri chiefs consented to the 
terms. Since that time no instance of robbery 
has been known, and even, animals straying are 
always secured and delivered up. If one be irre- 
coverably lost, it is presumed stolen, and its value 
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paid. These Lémris, or Bulfits, as they generally 
call themselves, lead a life entirely pastoral. The 
little land cultivated is stocked with jiari. The 
extensive tract of country they spread over has 
many tracts of good soil, and nothing is required 
but the construction of bands to secure the rain- 
water, and bring much of it under culture. That 
it was once more peopled than at present is evi- 
denced by the sites of former villages pointed out. 
From Tanah an open level country spread for 
about four or five cosses. We then neared some 
small eminences to our right, and upon the bank of 
a water-course stretching from them we came upon 
the most complete and singular gohar basta I had 
yet seen. There was exactly the same kind of 
structure we had met with near Pokar; an ob- 
long, divided by walls of masonry into four apart- 
ments; but connected therewith, and north of it, 
was another square erection, with projecting en- 
trances. This was composed of huge stones; the 
length of one was equal to fourteen of my spans, the 
breadth five spans, the thickness only one span. 
The extent of the oblong I found seventy-two of my 
paces. At the head of the water-course, I learned, 
were some works of masonry, and that they had 
been penetrated by the Limris, who conjectured 
that a spring of water had been, at some unknown 
period, wilfully closed by them. They probably 
opened a place of sepulchre, and failing to discover 
what they sought for, they. found some trifling arti- 
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cles, one amongst which they supposed to be a chil- 
lam, or apparatus for smoking tobaccco. 


GOHAR BASTA, OR CYCLOPEAN VESTIGE. 


At some distance from these monuments we 
crossed another rfid-khana, without water, and I 
was told, that to the right were other conspicuous 
gohar basta. We made towards a detached hill, 
visible in our front, under which we finally halted. 
I was not satisfied with the cursory view I had 
taken in passing of the structures I had seen, 
therefore walked back with one of the camels 
drivers, and inspected them more at leisure; also 
took a sketch of the square building. On our 
return we met two Limris, one of them armed, 
who asked my companion to let him examine his 
sword. The Brahdi declined, alleging, that good 
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men did not part with their weapons. The Limri 
said he was a staunch sipahi, or soldier, and, after 
some jokes, we parted. Close to this halting-place 
was a village of huts, called’ Dagghar di Gét; 
amongst the population were a few Hindiés. On 
the hills were some of the conical stone monu- 
ments. ; 

-There fell a smart shower of rain here, from which 
we sheltered ourselves under the projecting ledges of 
the rock. I made an agreement with a Bialfét to 
conduct me to Sinmidni, as I did not know how I 
might be received at Karachi, and I did not wish 
Kalikdéd to incur trouble on my account. This 
man provided a running-camel, and engaged to con- 
duct me to Sdénmidni in three days, receiving four 
rupees in remuneration. He had no idea that I wasa 
Feringhi; and I made over to Kalikdad my compass, 
and other things which were as well not to be séen, 
and stuffed them into my pillow, keeping with me 
my kirzin, or saddle-bags, filled with clothes and 
books. Kalikdad was to bring the pillow, as he would 
visit Sdnmiani in a few days. The k&fila started 
by night, and, I afterwards learned, reached Karachi 
in‘ four marches, halting respectively at Tirk, Man4- 
roh, Malaroh, and Karachi. Two of Ahmed Khan’s 
men accompanied it; from which I inferred the coun- 
try was more peopled, and that more precaution was 
necessary. At sunset one of these, mounting on 
the loads, gave notice, as loud as he was able, that 
the country was God’s, and its Badshah Mir Mérad 
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Ali, and that any one committing theft should re- 
fund in the proportion of one rupee to one pais, and 
of one hundred rupees to one rupee. Without this 
observance and caution, I was told, the simple value 
of effects stolen could only be recovered. Kalikdad 
and Atté Méhomed, although the kAfila had started, 
to do me honour, remained with me the night at the 
Bilfat’s house in the village, and in the morning 
departed, recommending me to his care. 
The Bilfiat, as soon as he had breakfasted, went. 
in search of his camel, and did not return until 
noon. The beast. was not secured, and again strayed 
into the jangal, and could not be found. My com- 
panion told me to keep a “ vadda dil,” or, my spirits 
high; but I could have wished there had been no 
delay. The Lamris are certainly not a very delicate 
race, and below even many of their neighbours in 
the little arts and conveniences of life: The family 
I had mixed with comprised only the Bilfat .and 
a young woman, about his own age, I could not tell 
whether his wife or his sister. My companion, in 
proof of his civility, would make me partake of 
his wat, or boiled rice, and would only allow me 
to sip from that part of the wooden bow] which 
had been already moistened by his lips. I was 
heartily glad when the alternate meal was over. 
Two or three hours before daylight next .morn- 
ing a loud chanting commenced in the village, 
which, I learned from the Balfaét when he awoke, 
was from the Hinds reading their granths, or, ag 
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he expressed it, worshipping God in their own way, 
He then went in search of the camel, and brought 
it back with him a little after noon. He prepared 
to start, telling me he would keep his word, 
although his female companion wished him to 
delay until the morning. We took our leave of 
the village, and making good way, the road always 
good, with low hills around us, we reached a place 
called Pérari, where we passed the night with a 
Baloch family. 

My conductor was, like all the Lamris, an opium 
eater, and not only took a dose himself on starting 
but administered one to his camel. The animal 
became in consequence very wild for a time, and 
ran here and there, little troubling itself about the 
path, until the exhilaration of the opium had past. 
My friend as the animal capered about did not fail 
to encourage me, by telling me to keep a vadda dil, 
and, what was as necessary, to lay tight hold of his 
kamarband, or waist-shawl. We travelled nearly 
the whole of the day. Huts were sometimes passed, 
‘and the soil was sandy. The hills bore a’ very 
different aspect, being now earthy ones, with abrupt 
scarped sides, and tabular summits. We halted for 
the night at a Baloch hut; the inmates civil, and if 
the men were unseemly, the females were very 
pretty. My Balfat ate opium with every man he 
met. The ceremony observed on such occasions 
may be noted. The opium, formed into pills, is 
placed by the fingers of the one into the mouth 
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of the other, so that no man, unless alone, employs 
his own fingers. 

The next day we crossed the valley, through which 
flows the Hab river. -It presented a wild scene of 
natural confusion, from the enormous masses of 
rock scattered about it. Towards evening we 
passed through some hills, and by night reached a 
spot where there were many dwellings, and some 
Hindés. Here, had I arrived by daylight, I might 
have had an adventure ; as it was, the people were 
suspicious, and came in small parties of two and 
three to reconnoitre, and went away. At length the 
Balfat found out a friend, and this put an end to 
interruption. This man, I observed, always knew 
some one individual at each place he halted at. 

We started betimes in the morning, and tra- 
versed a country rather of undulating heights and 
depressions, than of hills. It was also better wood- 
ed. At noon we reached a collection of Baloch 
huts, where my conductor telling our hosts that 
I had so many books, that if I lived among them 
I should be revered as a holia, or saint, I was 
asked to ascertain whether much rain would fall. 
I, in turn, inquired the reason of their solicitude 
about rain. They replied, that too much rain origi- 
nated disease amongst their flocks, and that they 
lost numbers of them. Thus provided with infor- 
mation, I gravely turned over the pages of Duncan’s 
Edinburgh Dispensatory, and, of course, predicted 
that only a reasonable quantity of rain might be 
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expected. I was then asked to tell if some missing 
goats had merely strayed, or had been stolen. An 
examination of the Dispensatory naturally elicited 
that they had only strayed. Another question was 
put as to the direction in which they should be 
looked for. The Dispensatory answered, in the 
north, or the quarter in which they had been lost. 
These simple folks were well satisfied, and prepared 
for us cakes of bread; and after our repast we pro- 
ceeded for no very great distance, when we came 
upon a large collection of huts, superior in construc- 
tion to any we had before met with. There was 
even much cultivated land. Here my Balfat had 
an acquaintance, who pressed us to stay, which we 
did, although we might have travelled farther. 

We did not start until noon next. day; two or 
three young men intending to accompany us to 
Sianmi4ni, which I found was close at hand. We 
passed along a pleasant track, and rounding some 
wooded knolls, entered upon the level plain of Las. 
A short transit brought us to Stinmiani, where I 
‘was welcomed by my Hindd friends. As my con- 
ductor had behaved very properly on the road, I 
asked him what I should give him as a present, in 
addition to his camel hire. He selected my langhi, 
that he might make a display with it on his return 
to his village. It was an old and indifferent one, 
but I had no other covering to my head, therefore 
I took a ducat, far beyond the ldinghi’s value, and 
told him he might take which he pleased. He was 
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for some time undecided, looking at the linghi and 
then at the gold; finally, summoning resolution, he 
said, he would have the Patan’s linghi. I gave 
it to him ; and making his little purchases, he left, 
to pass the night at the place we had started from 
in the morning. 
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Residence at SGnmidni.—Departure—Theft at Shékh-ka-r4j.— 
Utal.—Osman-di-Got.—Béla—Murder of Mogal merchant.— 
Conference.—Slaughter of Minghal and Bizinja chiefs.—Permis- 
sion to levy duties.—Lawless state.—Prohibition to kéfilas— 
Haji Gul Méhomed’s disregard of prohibition —K4fila.—Mirza 
Istk.— Saiyads. — Merchants. — Badragars. — Deception.—Inci- 
dent.—Compromise.—Departure from Béla.—Robbers.—Bérin 
Lak.—Wali Méhomed.—His remonstrances—His high feeling 
—AHis good offices—His liberality—His fate—Is& Khin.—Bi- 
zanja chief.—Fortune of kafila—Ka4la Dara.—Plain of Wad.— 
Benefit of badragars.—Hill people.—Khozdér.—Attempt at im- 
posture. Sohrib.—Rodinjoh. — Kal&t. — Reject invitation to 
stay. — Mangarchar. — Shéhidin. — Baloches.— Trick played 
them.—Their anger.—Khwoja Amran hills.—Plants.—Wild 
tulips.—Shoréwak.—Killa Mir Alam Khin.—Passes.—Tribes. 
—Villages.—Borders.—Arrival of Baloches.—Their mission.— 
Reply of the Afghins.—Canals. — Hiss4rghi.—Atchak Zai.— 
Harir. —Chajar.— K4réz Mlaiy4r——Atchak Zai travellers.— 
Application for duty.— Robbery in mistake.— Simplicity of 
Méma’s servants. —Takht Pul.—Saline marsh.—Arghasin.— 
Khash-4b.—Tomb of Pahindar Khan.—Kandahér.—Recogni- 
tion.—Consequences.—-Expedition to Darawat.—Escape of Mir 
Alam Khan’s son.—Fears of Sirdérs.—Results of the expedition. 
—Arrange to leave KAndahér—Climate.—Death of Far Dil 
Khan.—Abb&s Mirza’s envoy.—Insolent letter—Envoy’s pre- 
sumption.—His treatment.—Reports and rumours.—Unpopu- 
larity and dissensions of the sirdars—Mehu Dil Khan’s hypo- 
crisy. 


Ka.ixpaD in two or three days joined me at Sin- 
miani, made some sales, and returned to Karachi. 
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I resided, as in my former visit, on the best terms 
with the people, but fearful that a long abode might 
impair my health, improved by the journey from 
Kalat, I was anxiously awaiting an opportunity 
again to proceed to the north. In process of time, 
many merchants, and others, arrived from Bombay 
and Sind, and it was arranged to form a kAfila to 
pass through the Minghal and Bizinjé hills. I 
resolved to accompany it, and bargained with an 
owner of camels, named Soh, to carry me in a 
kajawa (a kind of pannier) to Kabal. The bulk of 
the kafila was destined to Kalat and Kandahar, but 
there were three or four Niazi Afghans, who dwelt 
near Kabal, and purposed to reach it by the route © 
of Shall and Toba. I agreed to take my chance 
with them. We moved on to Chaghai, three cosses 
from Sdnmiani, and thence to Shékh-ka-r4j, a vil- 
lage of sixty houses, with a few Hindé shops. 

A camel was here stolen from our kafila during 
the night; nor was the animal recovered. On re- 
presentation to the principal of the village, he 
avowed his inability to procure restitution, and 
alleged, that under the present lax government of 
Las, robbers had become so daring as to carry off 
cattle from his villagers. 

Although we started from Shékh-ka-r4j about 
an hour before sunset, we reached Utal, ten cosses 
distant, only after midnight. This is a small town 
of about three hundred houses, with a great pro- 
portion of Hindts. It is pleasantly enough situated 
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amid groves of kikars; and the country around is 
well cultivated with jiari, sircham (rape), and the 
eotton-plant. Water supplied from wells. Pro 
visions, in moderate quantities, are procurable here, 
and honey is reasonable and abundant. Utal con- 
tributes four thousand rupees annually: to the res 
venue of Béla. 

We next proceeded to a spot, without name, on 

the bank of a dry ravine. We marched before sun- 
set, and did not halt until after sunrise next morn- 
ing, but our passage had been much obstructed by 
trenches and embankments across the road. Water 
was found, of bad quality, in a well. 
. At this place many of the camels strayed, but 
were recovered. We again marched before sunset, 
and did. not reach Osman-di-Got, our destination, 
until considerably after sunrise the next morning: 
Water ftom a pond. 

Thenee, a short march took us to Béla, and we 
fixed ourselves immediately north of the town. 

A delay was occasioned here by the necessity of 
engaging badragars, or safe-guards, to conduct the 
kéfila. through the Brahii tribes of the hills. In 
the time of Mahmiad Khan, the father of the pre- 
sent Méhréb Khan of Kalat, a Mogal merchant; 
passing from Kalat to Béla, was plundered and 
slain. On intelligence. being carried to the Afghan 
government, a vakil was despatched to Kalat, de- 
manding satisfaction for the outrage; which was 
promised. Mahmid Khan repaired to Khozdar, 
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and encamped, summoning to his presence the 
several Minghal and Bizinjaé chiefs of the hills. 
At an audience, the khan, with the Afghan vakil 
sitting by his side, required restitution of the stolen 
property, and the surrender of the murderers. In 
course of debate, one of the. leaders observing to 
Méhmid Khan that he did not comport himself 
as an il, or brother of the Baloch race, the Afghan 
vakil rose on his knees, and grasping his sword, 
which was lying before him, asked how a subject 
could dare address such language to his sovereign ? 
The Br&hdéi leaders, crying out that they were be- 
trayed, instantly retired from the tent to an ad- 
jacent tappa, or eminence. Mahmid Khan ordered 
the nagaras to beat to arms, and the tappa to be 
surrounded. The Brahéi leaders were slain, to a 
man; and popular report has associated with their 
slaughter the manifestation of a miracle. A shower 
of rain fell, but only over the tappa, which extin- 
guished the matches of the devoted men, and left 
them a helpless sacrifice to their assailants. Some 
time after this signal display of justice, Mahmid 
Khan, excited by compassion, granted to the sons, 
or representatives of those slain on the occasion, 
permission: to levy small transit-fees on kafilas, on 
their guarantee to respect property themselves, and 
to be responsible for robberies committed within 
their respective limits. The aggregate of these 
transit-fees did not exceed four rupees. Latterly, 
owing to the embarrassment of the Khan of Kalat, 
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the Brahiis of the hills levy at discretion, and a 
camel-load of merchandize is not cleared from Béla 
to Khozdar under a less amount than twenty-three 
or twenty-four rupees. Moreover, the assumption 
of independence, and disregard of authority, has pro- 
duced a licentiousness of conduct to the individuals 
of kAfilas, especially to Afghans and others, not 
Baloches; and badragars are indispensable, both to 
ensure safety and to prevent interminable disputes 
and wrangling. The growing insolence of the tribes 
was brought to notice in the conferences at Sohrab 
last year. The amount they benefited by the pas- 
sage of kAfilas throughout the year, was ascertained, 
and found, I think, to be so high as ninety thousand 
rupees. To diminish this serious burthen on the 
trade of the country, as well as to punish the tribes 
for their contempt of authority, and refusal to fur- 
nish the prescribed military contingents, it was de- 
cided to prohibit kafilas from passing through their 
hills. Accordingly, Mehrab Khan interdicted the 
road, under ‘penalty of confiscation of property, to 
those who followed it in defiance of orders. In 
the early part of this year Haji Gil M4éhomed, 
Andari, one of the most considerable of the mer- 
chants at K4ndah4r, either ignorant of the khan’s 
order, or, more likely, regardless of it, presuming on 
his influence at Kandahar, being connected with 
Khoda Nazzar, the mékhtahar of the sirdars, en- 
gaged badragars, and proceeded to Kalat. The kaé- 
fila with which I was now in company conceived 
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they were privileged to infringe the khan’s man- 
date, as Haji G4l Mahomed had done so with im- 
punity before them. It consisted of a great num- 
ber of Peshing saiyads, some merchants of Kan- 
dahar, and a few other Afghans, with numerous 
Baloches, natives of Kalat and the vicinity, men 
who were returning to their homes after three or 
four years’ service in the Dekkan, or other parts of 
India, or who had carried horses and dogs for sale 
to Bombay. The Afghan and Kandahar people 
only had merchandize, consisting of fine calicoes, 
muslins, shawls, chintzes, &c. Among the Kan- 
daharis was one Mirza Isak, in the employ of Ab- 
délah Khan, the Atchak Zai sirdér, who, from his 
superior address, officiated as secretary, treasurer, 
and diplomatic agent to the kafila, He was a 
Parsivain and Shia, but on the road repeated prayers 
in company with the Sdnis, as did two or three 
other Parsivans of Kandahar. The saiyads of 
Peshing, a rude boisterous class of men, but im- 
perious from their acknowledged lineage, were en- 
trusted with the direction of the kafila as regarded 
its motion. The order to prepare for marching was 
given by the most eminent of them, in a loud voice. 
and was followed by his benediction. Amongst 
the merchants of Kandahar, the more respectable 
were, Martezza Khan, Barak Zai, residing at Chap- 
léni, a village south of Kandahar, and Yar Maho- 
med Tajik, a dweller at Karézak, a village east of 
the same city. There were also three Nidzi Af- 
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ghans of Kabal, who had a load of muslins, and 
another of glass bangles; and these last were espe- 
cially my companions. Four badragars, Minghal 
and Biztinjd, were engaged, one of them, Réhimdad, 
a younger brother of Isé Khan, the superior chief 
of the Minghals at Wad. One hundred and twenty 
rupees were paid for their attentions, and their en- 
tertainment on the road was to be provided at the 
charge of the kafila. The number of loads liable 
to payment was fixed at thirty-five, although there 
were above forty. The proprietors made a deposit 
in the hands of Mirza Isak, to meet the demands 
throughout the journey. The load of bangles, con- 
sisting of two long packages, secured by bémbis, 
was represented as containing taibiats, or corpses, the 
veracity of which was not suspected. 

Near the spot at which we halted at Béla was 
a well. One evening a masdir, or servant of the 
Peshing saiyads, going to fill his massak, or skin; 
with water, met a female, of agreeable countenance, 
returning from the well with a jar of water on 
her head. He profited by the fair one’s situa- 
tion, and kissed her. The jar was precipitated to 
the ground and broken to pieces. The girl ran 
screaming into the fort; and proved to be a kaniz, 
or slave girl of the infant Jaém’s mother. Appli- 
eation was made to the kAfila for delivery of the of- 
fender, who was traced to the party of the saiyads. 
They refased to give up the man, as he, like them- 
selves, was a descendant of the Prophet. Indeed, 
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every camel-driver belonging to them claimed the 
same honour. In the evening a party of armed 
men from the fort. foreibly carried off five camels. 
The affair was ultimately compromised ; the officers 
of Las observing sarcastically, yet truly, “ That al- 
though the Peshinghis might be saiyads, they were 
uncouth, and saiyads of the hills.” 

In my former journey to Kalaét from Béla we 
had travelled rapidly, being unencumbered with 
merchandize; in the present one the Peshing sai« 
yads, anxious to reach their homes, pushed on much 
more speedily than was agreeable to the Baloch 
part of the kafila, who, although dissatisfied, only 
ventured gently to murmur, fearing the maledic- 
tions of the holy men. 

From Béla we marched to the Purali river, near 
the hills; then passing Koharn Wat, we encamped 
within them; and the third march brought us to 
a spot called Selloh — from which we made Marjit 
Illaibakhsh. On the road, and we travelled by 
night, some robbers darted on the hindmost pe- 
destrians of the kéfila, not to plunder on a grand 
scale, but to snatch anything that fell in their way, 
and make off. One of them seized the langhi on 
the head of one Khairé, walking behind the string 
of camels. Khairi had hold of one end, and. the 
robber of the other. They both pulled, and Khairé 
roared out “ Thieves! thieves!” The camel-drivers 
in advance hastened to his assistance, with horrible 
imprecations, but they could not save the linghi, 
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which the Brahti made off with. Our halting-place 
was on a small open space; with a large burial- 
ground and rud-khana, from which we got water, 
to our right. 

We then proceeded to the base of the Pass Ba- 
ran Lak, and found water in the rocky bed of a 
hill-torrent. The next day we ascended the Pass, 
not particularly extensive or precipitous, yet suffi- 
ciently so to impede the progress of heavily-laden 
camels, The detentions and accidents happening 
gave occasion to the camel-drivers to wish that the 
Feringhis would come and take the country, that 
the roads might be improved. While at the halt- 
ing-place, Wali Mahomed, one of the principal Min- 
ghal chiefs resident at Wad, with Taj Mahomed, 

‘another chief of consequence, and a few attend- 
ants, the whole mounted, by pairs, on running ca- 
mels, passed the kafila. Wali Mahomed was a 
venerable aged gentleman, with a white beard. On 
the merchants advancing to salute him, he rebuked 
them for coming by this road, in opposition to the 
khan’s orders. He observed, that had they only 
abandoned the route one year, the insolent men 
of the hills would have been reduced to have sup- 
plicated them to resume it; that the khan had 
prohibited the route for their benefit, and they 
were so inconsiderate as to thwart the khan’s good 
intentions. Réhimdad Khén, his relative, with the 
other badragars, appearing to pay their respects, 
his anger was inflamed at the sight of them, and 
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he asked the merchants if those kéramsiks, or 
scoundrels, had intruded themselves or had been 
engaged with good will. On being answered, with | 
good-will, he rejoined, that such unprincipled 
persons as these, for the sake of their badragars’ 
fees, were accessory to the present unsettled state 
of the roads, as they acted in concert with the 
Brdhiis, and instigated them to acts of violence 
and rapine. The merchants much pressed the old 
chief to alight, and take his noon’s repast with 
them, but he declined, asserting that the bread 
of strangers was to him arém, or unlawful. This 
excellent character was proceeding to Béla, to ar- 
range an affair of bloodshed. 

A few years since, a kAfila, in progress to Ka- 
lat, was detained at Wad, the tribes intermediate- 
between it and Khozd4r having taken up arms. 
Wali Mahomed, lamenting the detention of the 
merchants, voluntarily escorted them to Khozdar. 
On arrival there, they debated upon the manner 
of expressing their gratitude for his unsolicited 
kindness, and collected two hundred rupees, which 
they placed in a silk handkerchief and tendered 
to their benefactor. He refused the present; nor 
could any entreaty induce him to accept it. It 
was still urged upon him, when he remarked, that 
if any amongst them had bandar nas, or Bombay 
snuff, he would receive a small quantity, not as 
a gift to which he was entitled, but as a mark 
of their favour. The money he could not think 
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of. The snuff, it need hardly be noted, was col- 
lected, placed in ballaghins, and presented to the 
chief, who received it with many thanks. Wali 
Mahomed is the uncle of Isé Khan, the present 
head of the Minghals; and his exertions to re- 
press disorder and keep his nephew in a right 
course, have not the success they merit. Isa Khan 
has a large number of retainers, and ‘has all the 
restless spirits of the tribe in his party, and is 
thereby enabled to counteract the honest views of 
Wali Mahomed and -the better disposed of the 
tribe. Had the kafila met Isi Khan, it would 
have been superfluous to have asked him to be- 
come a guest. Ten years of increased age and 
honour had grown upon the loyal and upright 
‘Wali Mahomed, when, at the capture of Kalat, 
he fell, sword in hand, by the side of his prince, 
Mehrab Khan. His honourable death was worthy 
of his unblemished life. But we may regret the 
policy which numbered so estimable a chief amongst 
its victims. . 

‘At this place we expected a visit from a Bizanja 
chief, residing near Nall, who is, or considers him- 
self to be, entitled to levy transit-fees. He is 
represented as a man of extreme brutality, and 
infamous for his outrages on kafilas and insolence 
to Afghans, of whom, it would seem, he has a hor- 
ror. To suffer mere abuse at his hands is es- 
teemed peculiarly fortunate; and there were two 
or three persons, one amongst them a saiyad, who 
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had been, on former occasions, wounded by this 
man and his followers. The ogre of the Bizinjas, 
did not, however, make his appearance; and we 
understood afterwards, that the tribe were in arms, 
and at variance amongst themselves, so that one 
party did not dare move abroad, or it would be 
attacked by another. This state of affairs proba- 
bly benefited the kafila, with regard to the fees 
payable to the Bizanjais of Nall, and. which are at 
the heavy rate of two rupees per load. No one 
applied for them. 

In the succeeding march to the garden of Is 
Khan, north of Wad, we passed up the fine valley 
of Kala Dara, noticed in my prior narrative. It was 
gay with its olive and beautiful perpaik-trees. I ob- 
served also, that there were several gohar bastas in 
it. Although we started before sunset, and were in 
motion all night, it was not until some time after 
sunrise next morning that having left behind the 
little town of Wad, we reached the garden, chiefly 
stocked with apricot-trees, with some mulberry, 
plum, and peach trees. -At this early period of the 
year all bore unripe fruit, the mulberries and apri- 
cots of considerable size. The plain of Wad exhi- 
bited a very different appearance from the dreary 
one under which I had formerly seen it. The cul- 
tivation of grain had clad it in verdure, and I 
was no less delighted than surprised to behold the 
sterile surface covered with a profusion of thorny 
plants, either identical with, or closely allied to, 
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the English furze. There was another, but thorn- 
less bush, which was alike charged with yellow 
blossoms, and the gratified vision extended over 
.an expanse of vegetable gold. We here parted 
with our badragars. These men were certainly 
useful, as the numerous and clamorous Brahdis 
applying for fees were referréd to them. If the 
number of loads was suspected as being under- 
rated, they were told, “ We (the badragars) are, 
like you, leviers of transit-fees. We are satisfied, 
why should you not be?” In no one instance was 
the kafila put to inconvenience, nor did any one 
of the applicants for fees insist upon having the 
loads counted. Men of little conscience, they 
showed that they had some, and were satisfied with 
the badragars’ statement. Throughout this journey 
we had much intercourse with the natives of, the 
hills. I must say that, however rude, they appeared 
honest. At all our halting-places traffic by barter 
was carried on, the individuals of the party supply- 
ing themselves with sheep, roghan, and lactéal pre- 
parations, giving in exchange parcha, or coarse 
cotton cloth, spices, and turmeric. The latter article 
is much in request, being used to dye wool, as well 
as a condiment, and cloth is prized because none 
is manufactured amongst them. From Wad, halt- 
ing intermediately at the head of Mian Dara, we 
moved on to Khozdar. Here fees were received 
by an officer of Méhrab Khan, called the Naib. 
A person was willing to have imposed himself on 
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the merchants as an agent of the Bizdnjis of Nall. 
He consequentially came, with a scroll of paper in 
his hand, and seemed busy in counting the loads, 
and scribbling down the results. In, this no one 
interrupted him. He then inquired as to the con- 
tents of the loads, when he was told, the trouble 
he was giving himself was useless, and he had bet- 
ter return to his colleague in dexterity, the naib. 
The fellow, ashamed, went his way. Khozddér had 
a beautiful appearance in the vernal season. 

In our next march we passed Baghwan, and again 
halted at a spot between it and Sohrab. The hills 
were now covered with the flowers of early bulbous 
plants, which relieved their otherwise bleak appear- 
ance. The valley of Sohrab was alike interesting 
from the luxuriant verdure of its lucern fields. 

From Sohrab we marched to Damb, and experi- 
enced a severe storm of wind and rain. The next 
stage was Rodinjoh, where we found the plains 
smiling with the varied and gaudy blossoms of the 
lala, or wild tulip. The following day we reached | 
Kalat before daybreak, and making the circuit of 
its walls, halted in the rear of the miri, or palace 
of the khan. I visited my old friends, and they 
dissuaded me from attempting the route through 
the Khaka country to Kabal, as the Khakas were 
engaged in internal hostilities. - 

Kalat now presented a dreary aspect. The wil- 
low and sanjit-trees were alone leafed. Mulberry 
and other trees only bore indications of nascent 
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foliage. Mehrab Khan heard of my arrival, and 
wished to see my bhits, or pictures. I regretted 
that I could not oblige him, having left them with 
my luggage at Séanmidni. Faiz Ahmed much 
pressed me to stay some time at Kalat, but I would 
not listen to his proposal, and thought it better 
to accompany the portion of the present kafila 
going on to Kandahé4r, particularly as I found it 
would take the route of Shordwak, a Part of the 
country I was desirous to see. 

We parted from our companions, the waiyaite and 
Braéhiis ; and the Kandahdr party made a long jour- 
ney from Kalat to the foot of the hills confining on 
the west the plain of Mangarchar. There were no 
habitations, but the bed of a rfid-khana furnished 
us with water. In our next march we crossed the 
hills by a rather long and difficult pass. The descent 
brought us into a tanghi, or defile, of some extent; 
clearing which, we passed over an uneven surface 

-amongst.low hills, or eminences, until we halted on 
the bank of a réd-khana, with a small stream in it. 
This journey occupied us from before sunset to sun- 
rise of the next morning. 

Our course now led over a low range of hills, by 
a pass, long but easy. On its summit was a shéhi- 
dan, or grave, of two men, slain the former year by 
robbers. The men of the kAfila strewed mountain- 
flowers over them, and craved that a similar fate 
might not await themselves. I understood there 
was danger in this march, and the merchants showed 
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they felt it. From the pass the road became 
better, and we passed a rid-khana with a stream 
in it. Ata more advanced season it was said to 
have none. We were still in motion -when we 
were joined by three or four Baloches, who claimed 
a transit-fee, the due of a petty Baloch chief re- 
siding at Chahfrdéh, to our west. With the in- 
solence of men in authority, they commanded the ' 
kAfila to halt, and called for the chillam and tobacco. 
The Afghans waggishly filled the chillam with chirs, 
and the Baloches, unaccustomed thereto, as if by 
enchantment, fell asleep, and the kafila left them 
snoring in happy oblivion on the ground. We 
halted a little after midnight at Lagai, near a karéz. 
Near us was a small rectangular walled residence, 
and a square tower, with a newly-planted garden. 
Here during the day arrived the Baloches, furious 
on account of having been outwitted, and of having 
been put to the trouble of following the kafila. 
They were not much pitied, and receiving their fees, 
went their way. 

We commenced our next journey very early—the 
reason I soon discovered, as we had to cross the 
great range of Khwojé Amran. A short distance 
brought us to its base; and it was yet daylight when 
we reached the summit, from which was a fine view 
of the regions around. I observed here the ferula 
asafoetida, and the various other ferulas to be found 
on the hills of Balochistan. A roumd-leafed variety 


of rhubarb was also abundant; and this plant had 
n2 
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been common amongst the hills since our leaving 
Mangarchar. The descent of the pass was at first 
very precipitous, but led into a dara, with a conti- 
nual but very gradual inclination. In some parts of 
it were vast numbers of wild tulips, or lalas, red and 
yellow ; and many varieties of the orchis, from which 
the former are distinguished by black spots on their 
petals. As we proceeded down the dara we passed 
a large mountain-willow; hence, I presume, the tri- 
vial name conferred upon this pass, of Kotal Béd, or 
the Willow Pass. Night commenced as we entered 
this dara, but it was. daybreak before we cleared it 
and found ourselves on the plain of Shoréawak. We 
_Inade for a substantial castle, called Killa Mir Alam 
Khan, having been. built by that nobleman, a Nir 
Zai sirdér, who was slain by the Vazir Fati Khan, 
his brother-in-law. We halted in front of it. The 
castle was large, and neatly constructed of mud. It 
had eight towers, each face having an intermediate 
one between the angular ones. We had in view 
five or six other castles, and were told, that, altoge- 
ther, there were twenty castles and villages in Sho- 
rawak. We had close to us a canal, derived from. 
the Lora river, which flows from the plain of Pe- 
shing, through the range we had crossed into Sho- 
rawak, and fertilizes its fields. Without it Sho- 
rawak would be a part of the desert, which sur- 
rounds it to the south and west. The pass which 
we had surmounted is one of four, leading over 
the Khwoja Amrfn range. Beyond it is the Kotal 
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Shatar, or the Camel Pass, which some of the peo- 
ple with our kafila had crossed, and represented as 
tolerable. Above it is the Kotal Roghanni; and be- 
yond it is the one most frequented, called Kotal 
Kozhak, being in the direct road from Kanda- 
har to Shall. Shoréwak is inhabited by the Baré- 
' chi tribe of Afghans, dependent on KAndahar, and 
is generally under the control of the governor of 
Peshing. It has six principal villages, called Manda 
Zai, Abi Zai, Bahddar Zai, Ali Zai, Badal Zai, and 
Sherrari. It is probable, although I am not certain 
of it, that these villages bear the names of the divi- 
sions of the tribe. On the west its boundary is well 
defined by the Khwoja Amran hill. On the north 
it has low unconnected hills, separating it from ste- 
rile sandy tracts, inhabited by Atchak Zais, and other 
Afghans ; to the south the sand desert separates it 
from Nishki; and to the west again extends the 
same ocean of sand. In this direction the horizon 
is uninterrupted by hills, the only hill visible being 
a low isolated black peak, bearing north-west. The 
Baréchis are at deadly enmity with the Baloch 
tribes. The day we passed here six or seven Ba- 
loches arrived, wishing to procure the restitution of 
some camels, recently stolen by the Baréchis, and to 
enter into an arrangement for future friendship. 
As soon as the Baloches drew near, a party of the 
Baréchis assembled, and, kneeling, presented their 
matchlocks, threatening to fire. Two of the most 
elderly of the Baloches, laying down their fire-arms, 
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advanced to parley. This was ineffectual. The 
Baréchis refused the restitution of the stolen ani- 
mals, and alleged, that between themselves and the 
Baloches differences existed which could only be 
settled by a pitched battle between the two Glises. 
That they were willing to attend at any time and 
place the Baloches might appoint. If these terms 
were not approved, matters must remain as they 
were, each party, as opportunity offered, resorting 
to aggression. We here learned the degradation 
of Abddlah Khan, the Atchak Zai sirdar, by the 
chiefs of Kandahar. Various reasons were alleged, 
but there was a sufficient one in his reputed wealth. 
The inhabitants here were civil to the members of 
the k&fila, and exchanged their necessaries for 
spices, cloth, and turmeric. 

Before we left the plain of Shorawak we crossed 
perhaps as many as fifteen or twenty canals, all de- 
tived from the Lora river, also the stream itself. It 
had but a small body of water, but the bed was 
very wide, and not sunken, as in the plain of Peshing. 
Winding amongst the hills, the road always level, 
we traversed a sandy tract, diversified with small 
hillocks, until midnight, when we halted at a spot 
named Hissarghi. We saw no habitations here, 
but were visited by many Afgh4ns, miserable in- 
deed, if their raiments truly denoted their condition. 
They bartered their young lambs and roghan with 
the kAfila, cheerfully receiving in exchange tobacco 
and turmeric. They were Atchak Zais. Our water 
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was procured from a pool. About a mile to our 
west were some black rocks, and beyond them was 
a waste of pure sand. The track between Shorawak 
and this place seemed, indeed, in dispute between 
the desert and the main land. 

Our next march was over a country analogous 
- to the preceding, but. we crossed the dry beds of 
several ravines and water-courses. We again halted 
at midnight in a small plain named Harir, encircled 
by low sand-hills.- These were sprinkled with 
bushes, whose dark verdure afforded a strong con- 
trast to the pale colour of the ungrateful soil in 
which they grew. Water was again in pools, and 
muddy, being merely a deposit from rains. No 
habitations were visible. 

We left Harir before sunset, and proceeding the 
entire night over a level surface, found ourselves 
at daybreak on the banks of immense ravines, full 
of water. This spot was called Chajar. We had to 
cross it, which was no easy matter. Having effected 
our passage, we marched, still in a ravine, through 
a morass studded with tamarisk-bushes. At length 
we entered, lengthways, upon a spacious level plain 
between low parallel hills; those to the west being 
of pure sand, or covered therewith, those to the 
east of bare black rock. The plain at its com- 
mencement was stony. We passed a deserted mud 
castle on our right, and soon after halted near some 
forty black tents of the Atchak Zai Afghans. There 
were two or three detached mud dwellings lower 
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down on the plain, which was extensively cultivated. 
Water was excellent, and procured from a karéz; 
which, with its projector, gave a name to the place 
of K4réz Illaiyar. The Atchak Zais were remarka- 
bly civil, and amongst them were some respectable 
men. Necessaries were, as usual, exchanged, and 
we regaled ourselves with young lambs. Some of 
our companions in the kafila were Atchak Zais, who 
had been absent some years, seeking their fortunes 
in India. The joy of these men was great on re- 
turning to their homes; and I smiled as.I heard 
them assure their friends that wherever they had 
been, and they had seen the Dekkan and Bombay, 
they had met no people to be compared with the 
Atchak Zais, and none who could boast of such 
khorak (food), or such posha&k (raiment). In the 
course of the day a herd of camels belonging to 
Khoda Nazzar, or Mama, as he is generally called, 
arrived here to graze. It also chanced, that two 
men, on the part of Hassan Khan, an Atchak Zai 
chief, came and demanded a fee of one sennar per 
load. To this, by prior regulations, he was entitled ; 
but the individuals of the kafila, aware of Abdilah 
Khan’s seizure, and that the orders had been re- 
scinded, refused to pay it. The messengers, in- 
tent on retaliation, drove off a camel belonging to 
Khoda Nazzar’s herd, supposing it to belong to the 
kAfila. 

We moved from Kéaréz Illaiyaér before sunset; 
at the extremity of the plain was an old tower, 
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a choki, or guard-station. Here the servants of 
Khoda Nazzar had awaited us, and issuing forth, 
wished to detain the kafila until a camel was given, 
whimsically, but truly, asserting that the Atchak Zais 
had driven off their master’s animal in error. The 
merchants did not seem to care for them or the 
vazir, and we left them in very bad humour to. 
rectify the mistake of Hassan Khan’s élis. Round- 
ing’a small hill, we entered another spacious. but 
barren plain, and at sunset had reached Takht Pil, 
a spot where kfilas frequently halt. Here we fell 
into the high road, at the point where it leads by 
Robat to Peshing and Shall. By daybreak we had 
_ Teached the village of Karéz Haji, the houses all co- 
vered with domes. Here was abundance of. water in 
canals, and much cultivation. We then deviated 
from the high road and struck across a swampy 
plain, unfruitful and unfit for tillage from its sa- 
line impregnations, but at. this time of the year of 
charming appearance, its surface being covered with 
the beautiful blossoms of the fish, a bulbous-rooted 
plant, from whose roots the paste called shirish is 
made. Its flowers are both white and yellow, and 
hang on a taper stalk like those of the hyacinth. 
We crossed the Arghasan, and halted on its bank. 
The river's bed was wide, but the stream was in- 
considerable, though rapid and impetuous. Mar- 
tezza Khan here left us for Chaplani, his village on 
the edge of the desert, a little south of us, as did 
Taj Mahomed the Tajik merchant. 
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At midday my companions, eager to conclude 
- the journey and rejoin their friends, continued their 
course over the plain, crossing many canals of irri- 
gation, some of them large, to the village of Khash- 
ab, containing several houses, but chiefly ruinous, 
and thence we gained the summit of a slight ascent 
over a low hill, called Kotal Zakkar, from. which 
we had a ndble view of the city, with its envi- 
rons. At the foot of the pass was the large and 
straggling village of Zakkar, with gardens inter- 
spersed amongst the houses. Close to it is the 
tomb of Pahindéh Khan, slain by Sh4h Zeman, and 
the father of the actual chiefs of Kandahar, Kabal, 
and Peshéwer. From Zakkar, came to the village 

of Karij, where some of our party again left us. | 
Thence the road led: over the cultivated fields ; and 
we had much ado to thread our way amid them, 
and over the numerous canals of irrigation. De- 
tached residences, gardens, tombs, and takias we 
passed on our route, and it was after sunset that 
we reached the Shikarpir derw4za, or gate. Here 
the custom-house officers of Mama were on the 
alert ; and as I had nothing but an ill-filled karzin, 
or saddle-bags, I might have passed unnoticed, and 
indeed had so passed. One of the camel-drivers, 
in assisting me to alight, inadvertently stated that 
I was a Feringhi, on which my kirzin, camel, and 
. myself, were forthwith conducted to. the chabitra,~ 
in the centre of the city. I could not induce an 
immediate examination, as I clearly saw that curi- . 
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osity was to be gratified by a leisurely inspection 
of a Feringhi’s karzin. I therefore returned with 
Soh, the camel-owner, to his house, where I passed 
the night. The exactions on the score of duty on 
merchandize coming to Kandahar are infamous. It 
was useful to see how rapacity and tyranny defeat 
their own ends. None of the merchants, except 
two or three Parsivans actually residing at the city, 
entered within its walls. They all dispersed with 
their goods to their several villages. 

It was not until the third day after my arrival 
that Soh brought my kdarzin from the chabitra. 
A few sheets of writing-paper and a little tea had 
been subtracted. I found the sirdars busy in pre- 
paring an expedition against Dar&wat, the country 
of the Nir Zais, towards the Helmand. Their 
darbars were crowded with the military, and the 
city was full of Dérani cavalry. The occasion of 
this activity was, the escape of the son of Mir Alam 
Khan, Nir Zai, from captivity. He had long been 
confined in the Balla Hissar, and was so dreaded: 
that his feet were secured by fetters. He, however, ’. 
contrived to elude the vigilance of his keepers, 
much to their surprise and consternation. He re- 
paired to his native country, and his clan instantly: 
took up arms in his cause. To suppress these move- 
ments so near home required the promptest mea- 
sures, not merely on their own account, but from 
the apprehensions that the Nar Zais might be 
acting in eoncert with Kamran, the prince of Herat, 
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and the disaffected Hazéras. The sitdars had not 
a moment to lose, and therefore Kandahar exhi- 
bited a scene of extraordinary activity and warlike 
bustle. My stay here did not allow me to learn 
the result of this expedition, but I became informed 
of it at Kabal afterwards. It was anything but: 
fortunate to the sirdérs. On arrival in the Dara- 
wat country, the Nar Zais placed by night lighted 
matches on the bushes opposite to the Darani camp 
on one side, and attacked it from the other. A 
panic followed, and the sirdars, with their troops, 
fled, abandoning their tents and the four guns they 
had brought with them. One of the sirdars, Rahim 
Dil, was for some days wandering alone amongst 
the hills, after exchanging clothes with a shepherd, 
and with difficulty found his way back to Kandahar. 
I removed my quarters from the house of Soh to 
that of my old acquaintance Sirafraz Khan. I had 
arranged to have made the journey to Kabal in the 
eompany of a highly-religious character, the pir, or 
spititual guide of Kohan Dil Khan, and this holy 
man had expressed his pleasure that I should do so; 
but his departure was postponed to an indefinite 
time, and I judged better to avail myself of a kafila 
about to start, amongst whose members were some 
well known to. Sirafraz Khan. I therefore settled 
with one R&hmat for one side of a kajawa, and I 
had for companion in the other, Sdfi, a Parsivan 
merchant of Kandahar. 
It was now the early part of May, and heavy 
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showers of rain fell, with occasionally a smart hail- 
storm. In the bazar lettuces were sold in profu- 
sion, with unripe plums and apricots. The winter 
had been unusually severe and protracted, there- 
fore, mulberries, which in ordinary seasons would 
have been ripe, were yet hanging immature on the 
trees. Kandahér is esteemed felicitous in its winter 
climate, and snow, which remains on all the lands 
around, rarely falls on its favoured plains, or falls 
only to melt. 

In the interval between my first and present 
visit, Far Dil Khan had been taken away by a — 
fever of short continuance. He was speechless 
some little time before resigning his vital breath, 
and no information could be gained from him as 
to his concealed wealth. His corpse was interred 
with indecent haste by his surviving brothers, who 
seized upon all his property in effects and horses, 
to the detriment of his sons. During his lifetime 
_ his brothers had been generally confederated against 
him, from jealousy of his power; and Kandahér had 
two darbars, one of Far Dil Khan, and one of his 
three brothers. Sometimes they would be recon- 
ciled by the influence of their mother, or of Khoda 
Nazzar, but the periods of harmony and union would 
be short. Still, while thus at variance on points of 
individual interest, they would act in concert on 
the more important objects of foreign policy, as 
regarded their brother, Dost Mahomed Khan of 
Ka4bal, or the prince Kamran of Herat. About the 
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time of Far Dil Khan’s decease, Abbas Mirza, the 
crown prince of Persia, had arrived in Khorasan, 
and had despatched a messenger, or envoy, to the 
elder of the three brothers, Kohan Dil Khan. 
This envoy was a notorious character, one Haji 
Hiassén Ali Khan, Morad Khani, a native of Kabal, 
from whence he had fled, in the time of Mahomed 
Azem Khan, to Ranjit Singh. He for some time 
thrived under the auspices of the Maharaja, but 
at length presuming to kill a cow, the fact was re- 
ported, and he was dismissed from Lahore. He 
then repaired to Sind, where he profitably turned 
his ingenuity to account, by imposing himself as an 
elchi upon the Amirs, and again, on a mission from 
them, proceeded to Persia. He now re-appeared 
on the theatre of diplomacy, and brought a letter 
from Abbas Mirza to Kohan Dil Khan. The 
sirdar was highly incensed, as he was addressed 
with no more dignified appellation and title than 
“ Kohan Dil Khan Abd4li,” and the extent of the 
Persian prince’s courtesy had led him to restrict his 
complimentary introduction to “ Hafiyat bashed,” 
or, “ May he be well.” The letter, moreover, was 
to the purport, that if the sird&r’s conduct was 
fitting, and such that should merit approbation, he 
should be made mir of the Afghans. Kohan Dil 
Khan thought he was already mir of the Afghans. 
Haji Hassén Ali Khan, forgetful that he had been 
a dependent on the family of the sirdar’s, and pre- 
suming too much on his quality of envoy, gave him- 
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self many airs, and indulged in undue freedom of 
speech. One night, however, his house was en- 
tered by robbers, and all his property, even to his 
wearing-apparel, and horses from. his stable, were 
carried off. Kohan Dil Khan was wonderfully 
surprised in the morning, at the audacity of the 
robbers, but every one was free to surmise who had 
sent them. The unfortunate envoy was glad to 
return te his master on hired cattle. His adven- 
tures were now.the subject of jocular conversation 
and merriment at Kandahar. The sirdars had given 
out, in conformity to a favoured system with them 
of raising false reports, that an elchi, from the 
Feringhis of Hind was on the road to them. It was 
entirely credited by the people, and before reaching 
the city, I had often been asked about the expected 
envoy; and now at it, I was repeatedly questioned 
as to how far behind was the elchi, with his hundred 
boxes. The sirdars, led by their imagined interests 
to combine in opposition to their deceased brother, 
Far Dil Khan, now that he was no more, were on 
sad terms with each other. Kohan Dil Khan 
affected a superiority, which the others did not ac- 
knowledge, and all classes of their dependents were 
disgusted, and harassed at their incessant and un- 
meaning dissensions. Every now and then Raham 
Dil Khan would leave the city, threatening to re- 
tire from the country, and his brothers would be in- 
duced to wait upon him, and entreat him to remain. 
Meher Dil Khan, in turn, would declare his in- 
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tention of renouncing power and of proceeding on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and now he was in one of 
his pious fits much to the enjoyment of his bro- 
thers. The man who visited the sirdar on business, 
and the soldier who attended for his stipend, in 
reply to their Salam Alikam, would receive the de- 
vout ejaculation of “ Yar rasil Khod4;” by which 
they would understand, that the sirdér was too 
much absorbed in abstract reveries to be able to 
occupy himself with worldly affairs. It was always 
remarked, that Meher Dil Khan, whenever he had 
the demands of his retainers to satisfy, began to 
think of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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My reception by Sirafraz Khan was very cordial, 
and being in better trim than when we first made 
acquaintance, he entertained me sumptuously, and 
I reposed at night under costly coverlets of silk 
and satin, which I could not prevent being brought 
forth. With a young man, Ghiélém Mahomed, 
his adopted son, I visited the gardens of the neigh- 
bourhood, and amongst them a private flower- 
garden of the sirdar’s. Ghiélam Mahomed knew 
it was forbidden ground, but finding no one there, 
ventured to enter it. Immediately after, the daugh- 
ters of the late Sirdér Shir Dil Khan came, with 
their female attendants. The latter severely scolded 
my companion for his impertinent intrusion and 
insolence, and, sadly disconcerted, he went away. 
I was following him, but was told I might remain, 
the females observing, that they knew I should not 
have come had not Ghilam Mahomed brought me, 
and telling the sirdér’s daughters, charming young 
girls, that I was a yar, or friend, of Mahomed 
Sidik Khan. 

As my stay was so short, I did not call upon 
the son of Kohan Dil Khan, who was, besides, busy 
in his preparations for the expedition against the 
Nir Zais; and for the same reason I did not see 
the son of Taimiér Kili Khan, but was pleased to 
hear that his affairs were more prosperous, inas- 
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_ much as the sirddérs had conferred a little notice 
upon him, which would soothe his pride and flatter 
his vanity. 

In company with Rahmat, I left Kandahér, and 
passing Déh Khwoja and Koh Zakka, reached Déh 
Mandisar, where he resided. I there found my 
future companion, Sifi, and Ghowar, an Ohtak 
Ghilji, also proceeding to K4bal. The kAfila had 
preceded us; and the next. day, following. it, we 
halted on the banks of the Tarnak river. We 
thence made a long night-march, parallel to the 
course of the stream, and again rested on its bank, 
the high road being on the opposite side. 

Before sunset we moved on our journey, and 
soon passed, to the right, a huge artificial plat- 
form of earth, which supported another of inferior 
dimensions. A similar vestige, but smaller, occurs 
a little east of Kabal. It would appear, on a cur- 
sory view, to have been a fortress, with the walls 
erected on the two stages formed, but may as 
probably have been a temple, and sepulchral local- 
ity of the olden inhabitants. A little beyond, we 
crossed the river and gained the high road. In 
our farther progress, we passed the village and 
gidrat of Khél Akhind, and beyond it, an emi- 
nence right of the road, denoting the site of Sheher 
Safar, about half a mile beyond which we halted. 
By this time the day had dawned. There are at 


present no inhabited houses near Sheher Safar, 
“02 
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but a few ruinous mud walls are seen to the right 
of the road. The modern village was destroyed by 
.the Vazir Fati Khan, and has not been re-edified. 
Sheher Safar has been supposed to represent the 
ancient city of Zupha, noted in. the Peutingerian 
tables, but merely from a doubtful affinity in 
name. : 

Our next march was along the bank of the Tar- 
nak. A little beyond Sheher Safar was a small 
garden and some ruinous walls left of the road. 
The hills on the right of the valley are generally 
detached, and of broken rugged outlines. The 
soil on either side of the river was under culti- 
vation. We finally halted near the column, or 
obelisk, called Tirandaz, between the road and 
the Tarnak, which has been already noticed in the 
first volume. . 

The following day we reached Jeldak, where we 
found the kéfila, this being the frontier village of 
- the Kandahar territory. Our entire course had 
been along the bank of the river. 

We here received intelligence that Badradin, one 
of the sons of Shahabadin Khan, the chief of the 
Thoki Ghiljis, was in rebellion, and marching about 
the country with. his followers. This news much 
perplexed us, and made it doubtful whether it was 
prudent to advance. Early one morning a party 
of. Ghilji horsemen came, on the part of Fati Khan, 
Abibekr Khil, a Ghilji chief, who claims a transit- 
fee from kAfilas. These men, on dismounting, quar- 
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relled among themselves, and swords were drawn in 
a trice. By interposition, bloodshed was prevented. 
The kafila, uncertain whether they would proceed, 
would not pay the required fees, which were unne- 
cessary if the frontier was not passed. The Ghiljis 
were very anxious to receive them in any case; 
but, although refused, an entertainment was pro« 
vided for them. While they were yet with the 
kafila, parties of armed men, from the neighbour- 
ing villages behind the hills on our left, came and 
seated themselves on their summits with their 
matchlocks. The Ghiljis, who are at enmity with 
all their neighbours, first suspected that these hos- 
tile indications were on their account ; but it proved 
that the villagers had assembled to avenge on the 
kafila an outrage, committed by one of its members 
on a villager, who had been beaten at a flour-mill. 
Explanation was made that the offender was a 
saiyad, which led to an understanding; and the 
villagers, who had assumed so warlike an attitude, 
ran laughing down the hills to the kafila, and blew 
away their enmity with whiffs of tobacco. 

The kafila: loaded about an hour before sunset, 
as was supposed, for the purpose of returning to 
Kandahar, and many had proceeded a little way 

-on the road thither; when the kAfila bashi, ob- 
serving that the Ghiljis, bad as they were, were 
not 4damkhors, or cannibals, took the string of 
his front camel, and followed the KAébal road. He 
was imitated by Rahmat, and eventually by all 
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the others. We marched the whole night along 
the bank of the river, which, at daybreak, leaving 
the high road, we crossed, and passing a small 
village, and then a rid-khana, gained Killa Rama- 
zan Khan, Ohtak, where we halted. This castle 
belongs to a Ghilji, in the service of the Kan- 
dahar chiefs. During the day we were visited 
by the Abdébekr Khél chief, Fati Khan himself, 
with about twenty horsemen. His fees were some- 
what high,—three rupees for a camel, two rupees 
for a horse, and one rupee for an ass; twenty 
rupees in addition were presented as miméni, to 
avoid the trouble of preparing food for the party, 
as the Ghiljis are not éasily-satisfied guests. The 
money matters were arranged with comparative 
facility, considering the character of the collectors. 
Two or three P&rsivan camel-drivers, indeed, re- 
ceived a horse-whipping. My companion, Ghowar, 
the Ohtak, proved of great service, as he was well 
known; and the Ohtak is the superior tribe of 
the Ghiljis, and held in respect by the others. 
He instructed me to remain quiet in my quarters ; 
and, in reply to one of the horsemen, who asked 
who I was, replied that I was a faquir from Rim 
Sham. This elicited the remark of “ dhér pardés 
di,” or “he is a great stranger.” Fat{ Khan resides 
near Kalat Ghilji, which was here distant from 
three to four miles to the north. He was an 
elderly man, of smart respectable appearance. He 
has a sister, married to Shah Sdjah, the ex-king, 
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the mother of his eldest son, prince Taimér. It 
was originally the custom that transit-fees on ka- 
filas coming from Kandahar were received by him, 
and fees on those coming from Kabal by Shaha- 
badin Khan. Latterly, profiting by the distracted 
state of affairs in these countries, he levies from 
all kafilas, coming or going, as does his brother- 
chief, and enemy. Fati Khan is considered inimical 
by the sirdérs of Kandahar, particularly, perhaps, 
on account of his connexion with Shah Sdjah, 
and his exaction of transit-fees is not made with 
their consent or sanction: kafilas think it better 
to pay them than to incur the risk of being plun- 
dered altogether. Fati Khan also is obliged to 
be on the alert; as, ifa kafila pass beyond Killa 
Ramazan Khan, he would not dare to follow it, 
and would lose his fees. A kasid was hence de- 
spatched to Shah4badin Khan to learn the true 
state of affairs in the Ghilji district, and whether 
he would protect the kafila’s advance. 
Awaiting the reply of Shahabadin Khan, our 
stay here was sufficiently agreeable. We had a 
kérez of excellent water flowing near us, and we 
procured our little supplies from a collection of tents 
contiguous. There were also two or three Hindis 
within the castle. To our left, beyond a rid-khana, 
were low hills, from whose summit a fine view was 
obtained of Kalat Ghilji, and the valley of the 
Tarnak, also of the village of Lodin. On our right, 
in like manner, on ascending the rises, we beheld 
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some villages and castles, with their gardens. Killa 
Ramazan Khan, was built by its proprietor, at the 
suggestion of the Kandahar sirdars, with the view 
of yielding protection to kafilas, and thereby to 
induce them to adopt the route by it, instead of 
following the high one along the course of the 
Tarnak. This was hoped would prevent the col- 
lection of transit-fees by the AbGbekr Khél Ghiljis. 
How the scheme had answered we were witnesses, 
as the Ghiljis had first come to the village within 
the Kandahar boundary, and had now collected 
their supposed droits from under the walls of the 
castle. At length, by night, a horseman arrived 
stealthily. from Shahabadin Khan, announcing his 
approach in person, and that he would place him- 
self between the kafila and his son, who must first 
defeat him ere he had it in his power to interfere 
with them. He wished the kafila to march the 
following day. 
' In the evening we therefore started, and soon en- 
tered the bed of a rid-khana which we traced for 
some distance, and arrived in a line with the village 
of Lodin, about three miles distant to our left, where, 
we understood, the refractory son of Shahabadin 
Khan had taken position. Traversing a small ex- 
tent of plain, we fell into another rid-khana, with 
hills on either side, up whose bed we continued our 
journey for a long time. On the hills té our right 
were the remains of an ancient fortress of consider- 
able magnitude. We at length passed the dlis 
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infantry of Shahabadin Khan. They were lying, 
or rather resting on the ground, on their knees and — 
hands, covered with their uncouth kozahs, or white 
felt cloaks. They made many demands for tobacco, 
with which it was necessary to comply. From their 
language it might be understood that they would 
have been better pleased to have plundered than 
to have protected the kafila. Some of their ex- 
pressions were so reckless and violent that the men 
of the kafila blessed themselves in horror. They 
were, indeed, crouching on the earth like so many 
tigers, and are probably not a whit more humane 
in disposition. They are, however, as men, a sturdy 
and superior race. Soon after getting rid of them 
we passed the spot where Shahabadin Khan was 
passing the night. Here we did not stay, but pro- 
ceeding some distance beyond, at daybreak halted 
on an open space, whence we could discern no habi- 
tation, or sign of it. 

In the morning we were joined by Shahabadin 
Khan and his cavalry, about one hundred and fifty 
in number. They halted, and cooked their pro- 
visions, Everything that they required was taken 
from the men of the kafila with the greatest effron- 
tery. The khan sat on an eminence, and received 
the salutations of the kafila bashi, and others, 
With the view of preventing delay at his castle, 
it was wished to have paid at this place the amount 
of transit-fees due; but the khA4n would not consent 
to receive it. A little after noon the kafila was in 
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motion, Shahabadin Khan covering the march. I 
had now a favourable opportunity of seeing this 
celebrated Ghilji chief. He was, apparently, about 
sixty years of age, very robust, but active, and of 
stern, sanguine, manly countenance. His attire was 
plain. A linghi was bound around his head, and 
a fargal, or upper robe of white linen, only distin- 
guished him from his attendants. On his right 
hand was riding his younger son (for he has many 
sons), and it may be presumed his more favoured 
one, and he was apparelled more gaily, as was be- 
coming the taste of youth and his father’s regard. 
Our road was throughout level, but over a barren 
sandy tract, with slight hills and rises on either 
side, but we passed no house or cultivation until 
towards evening. In one spot the khan directed 
the kafila to pass watchfully on, as there was appre- 
hension. Soon after this we came in sight of 
castles and villages, called Khika, at which we 
arrived at the close of day. Passing them about 
an hour after sunset, we reached the khan’s resi- 
dence, in front of which we halted. We found the 
khan indifferently lodged.. This was not surprising, 
if the terms on which he lives with his neighbours, 
the Diranis of Kabal and Kandahar, be considered. 
It would be unwise for a khan of the Ghiljis to 
construct an edifice which it would grieve him to 
see destroyed whenever their armies might march 
through his country. As it is, his humble abode 
is purposely fixed distant from the high road. It 
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is built merely of mud, and is seated on a mound, 
at the foot of which are a few houses, and in the 
vicinity are some black tents. This day duty was 
paid at the rate of four rupees per camel, two 
rupees per horse, and one rupee per jackass. The 
collection was made in a summary way, by count- 
ing the animals, as the Ghiljis, to avoid discussion 
and the frauds of the merchants, levy on the beasts 
of burthen, not on the merchandize; and to incur 
no chance of being duped as to them, levy on all 
indiscriminately, whether laden or not. Any at- 
tempt to impose upon them brought a free appli- 
‘cation of the horsewhip; and some few poor fellows, 
who had secreted their asses, were most severely bela- 
boured. With the Afghan portion of the kafila they 
were less rancorous, but equally strict as to enforc- 
ing their rights. Towards the Parsivan portion 
they were oppressively harsh and insulting, even 
while attributing to themselves the merit of mo- 
deration. I sat during the scene, which lasted 
throughout the day, in perfect ease, Ghowar the 
Ohtak being at hand to look after his bales, and 
ready to answer if any one noticed me. I was, 
indeed, honoured by one of the collectors with the 
charge of his chain-armour, and in the evening re- 
ceived his thanks for having carefully watched it. 
Besides the amount of transit-fees, forty rupees 
were paid as mim4ni, or an entertainment fee. A 
blind Haji, returning from pilgrimage, and who rode 
on a camel, with a lame faiquir mounted on an ass, 
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were excused by the khan, whose inexorable naturé 
relented at the exhibition of the infirmities of human 
kind. 

The Ghilji tribes occupy the principal portion 
of the country between Kandahar and Ghazni. 
_ They are, moreover, the most numerous of the Af- 
ghan tribes, and if united under a capable chief, 
might, especially in the present state of the country, 
become the most powerful. 

These people are also found between Farra and 
Herat, and again between KAbal and Jelalabad, but 
in either position, being under due control, they 
are little heard of. The Ghiljis between Kandahar 
and Ghazni comprise the great families of the 
Ohtaks, the Thokis, the Terekis, and the Andaris, 
with their sub-divisions. Of these the three first are 
independent, and the last, residing at Mokar, aré 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The Ohtaks 
are acknowledged the principal of the Ghilji fami- 
lies, and furnished the chief, or padshah, in the 
period of their supremacy. They have accordingly 
a kind of reputation to maintain, and their cha- 
racter is more respectable than that of the other 
tribes. They dwell in the tract of country north 
of the Thokis, and of the high road from Kandahar 
to Ghazni, on which account travellers seldom pass 
through it. The Thokis, more numerous than the 
Ohtaks, occupy the line of road, and the tracts 
immediately north and south of it, from the confines 
of Kandahar to Mokar. Nearest to Kandahar re- 
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side the Ababekr Khél, one of the subdivisions 
under their chief, Fati Khan. The Terekis also 
border on the frontiers of Kandahar, and are east 
of the Thokis. They are less numerous than the 
Thokis, and have for chief Khan Terek,—who, if 
not dependent upon, cultivates an understanding 
with the sirdérs of Kandahar. Very many of the 
Tereki tribe also reside in the districts of Mokar 
and Karabagh: there they are, of course, subjects 
to the Ghazni government. 

The Ghiljis are both an agricultural and pastoral 
people, dwelling in villages and castles as well as 
in tents. The Thokis, possessing the greater length 
of the course of the Tarnak river, are enabled 
through its means to cultivate most extensively 
the tract of country bordering on it, and they raise 
large quantities of grain and lucern. In certain 
spots, where the extent of plain is ample, it is 
wonderful to behold the number of castles scattered: 
over it, and equally so to look upon the luxuriant 
crops which cover it in the vernal season.. When 
the latter are removed the scene is as singular; 
having a peculiarly dreary appearance, derived from 
the dull naked walls of the isolated castles, enlivened 
by no surrounding trees, or only by stunted and 
solitary ones, as if in mockery, or to point out the 
poverty of the landscape. The Thokis have, how- 
ever, a few villages, or hamlets, with orchards, in 
favourable situations ; and the Ohtaks, whose country 
is more hilly, and with much less plain, have nume- 
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rous small fertile valleys, well irrigated by rivulets, 
and they constantly reside in fixed villages. The 
Terekis have alike villages, and few castles, except- 
ing that of their chief. The Ghiljis generally are 
wealthy in flocks, but have no manufactures, except 
of coarse‘carpets and felts, sacking, and other rough 
articles for domestic use, prepared from wool and 
camel-hair. 

They are a remarkably fine race of men, the 
Ohtak and Thoki peasantry being probably unsur- 
passed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe for 
commanding stature and strength. They are brave 
and warlike, but have a sternness of disposition 
amounting to ferocity in the generality of them, 
and their brutal manners are, unfortunately, encou- 
raged by the hostility existing between them and 
their neighbours, while they are not discountenanced 
by their chiefs. Some of the inferior Ghiljis are so 
violent in their intercourse with strangers that they 
can scareely be considered in the light of human 
beings, while no language can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their country, or the mdignities 
which are to be endured. Yet it must ‘be conceded, 
that they do not excurse on marauding expeditions, 
and seem to think themselves justifiable in doing 
as they please in their own country. In this spirit, 
a person remonstrating against ill-treatment, would 
be asked why he came amongst them, as he could 
not be ignorant of their habits. ° 
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The Ghiljis, although considered, and calling 
themselves, Afghans, and, moreover, employing the 
Pashto, or Afghan dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. 

The name is evidently a modification or cor- 
ruption of Khalji, or Khilaji, that of a great Térki 
tribe, mentioned by Sherifadin in his history of 
Taimiér, who describes a portion of it as being 
at that time fixed about Savah and Khim, in 
Persia, and where they are still to be found. It 
is probable that the Ohtak and Thoki families 
particularly are of Tiérki descent, as may. be the 
Tereki and Andari tribes; and that they were lo- 
cated in this part of the country at a very early 
period is evident from the testimony of Ferishta, 
who, describing the progress of the Mahomedan 
arms, calls them the Ghilji and Khiliji; and notes 
that, in conjunction with the tribes of Ghor and 
of Ka&bal, they united,’ aw. 148, with the Af- 
ghans of Kirman (Bangash) and Peshdwer to re- 
pel the attacks of the Hindd princes of Lahore. 
Subsequently, they eminently distinguished them- 
selves by their conquests in India and in Persia. In 
the latter country, they even defeated the Ottoman 
armies, and endured sieges unsurpassed in history, 
ancient and modern, for gallantry and length of 
defence. Nadir Shah found, them the most’ ob- 
stinate of his enemies; and, when he marched 
towards India, Kandahar was in the hands of 
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Hiissen Khan, a Ghilji, who defended the city for 
eighteen months, and, being reduced to extremity, 
made a sortie, in which he and his sons, after 
evincing most signal bravery, and losing the greater 
part of his men, were made prisoners. I am 
ignorant of the fate of this gallant man, but with 
him expired Ghilji ascendancy in these parts; and 
which the tribes, although they have made stren- 
uous efforts, have never since been able to re- 
cover. Their last attempt was during the sway 
at Kabal of the weak Shah Mahmid; and Abdil 
Rehman Khan, Ohtak, the principal in that affair, 
is yet alive; but, as he is never heard of, may be 
presumed, with increase of years to have declined 
in influence, and to have moderated his views of 
ambition. 

The testimony of Ferishta, while clearly distin- 
guishing the Ghilji tribes from the Afghans, also 
establishes the fact of their early conversion to 
Islam ; still there is a tradition that they were, 
at some time, Christians of the Armenian and 
Georgian churches. It is asserted that they re- 
lapsed, or became converts to Méhomedanism from 
not having been permitted by their pastors to drink 
buttermilk on fast-days. A whimsical cause, truly, 
for secession from a faith; yet not so whimsical 
but that, if the story be correct, it might have 
influenced a whimsical people. This tradition is: 
known to the Armenians of K4bal; and they in- 
stance, as corroborating it, the practice observed 
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by the Ghiljis of embroidering the front parts of the 
gowns, or robes, of their females and children with 
figures of the cross ; and the custom of their house- 
wives, who, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross their arms over their breasts, and make 
the sign of the cross on their foreheads after their 
own manner. , 

The most powerful and the best known of the 
present Ghilji chiefs, is Shahabadin Khan, Thoki, 
who is what is termed “namdar,” or famous, both 
on account of his ability as the head of a turbu- 
lent tribe, and for his oppressive conduct to kafilas 
and to travellers. Latterly, indeed, he has some- 
what remitted in his arbitrary proceedings, and, 
acknowledging his former rapacity, professes to com- 
port himself as a Midssulm4n, and to exact only 
regulated transit-fees from the traders ; yet, if more 
scrupulous himself, he does not, and, it may be, 
is unable to restrain effectually the extortions and 
annoyances of his people. He has a numerous 
progeny; and some of his sons occasion him much 
trouble, leaguing themselves with the disaffected 
of the tribe, and putting themselves into open 
revolt. : 

Shahaébadin Khan, in common with all the Ghil- 
jis, execrates’ the Ddranis, whom he regards as 
usurpers, and pays no kind of obedience to the 
actual sirdérs of Kandahar and Kabal, neither does 
he hold any direct or constant communication ‘with 
them. They, on their part, do not require any 
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mark of submission from him, it being their policy 
to allow an independent chief to be between their 
respective frontiers, or that they distrust their power 
of supporting such a demand. As it is, the Ghilji 
chief sets them at defiance; and, boasting that 
his ancestors never acknowledged the authority of 
Ahmed Shah, asks, why should he fespect that 
of traitors and Ahmed Sh4h’s slaves? If it be 
inquired of him why, with his numerous tribes, 
he does not. attempt to wrest the country from 
them, he conceals his weakness by the pious re 
mark, that to enjoy or to be deprived of power 
depends upon the will of God, which it is not 
right to anticipate; but that, if the Sikhs should 
march into Khorasan, he will then range all the 
Ghiljis under the banners of Islim. He has no 
stronghold or fortified place; his residence at 
Khaka, retired from the high road, being so little 
costly, and therefore so easily renewed if destroyed, 
would not tempt an enemy to deviate from the 
road for no better object than its destruction. In 
the event, however, of the march of armies, he 
abandons it, and sends his hfram to the hills and 
wastes, his best fastnesses. 

Shahébadin Khan retains in reyular pay some 
two or three hundred horsemen, but his great 
strength, and that of every Ghilji chief, is in the 
devy of the tribe. On occasions when the strength 
of the Ghilji community has been put forth, the 
united force has been very considerable as to num- 
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bers ; thirty-five, forty, and fifty thousand men are 
talked of. Such large bodies, hastily assembled, of 
course as precipitately disperse if their object be not 
immediately gained, and, fortunately, the chiefs have 
not resources enabling them to wield effectively 
the formidable elements of power otherwise at 
their command. Every Ghilji capable of bear- 
ing arms is a soldier, or becomes one in case of 
need, and he is tolerably well armed with a match- 
lock or musket, besides his sword and shield. The 
matchlock has frequently a kind of bayonet at- 
tached to it, and such a weapon is as much used 
by the horseman as by the man on foot. 

The disposition of Shahabadin Khan has some- 
times led him to attempt a greater control over 
his tribe than was considered by the community 
consistent with ancient custom, but he has always 
been prudent enough to concede when a show of 
resistance was made to his measures. He had a 
son, of whom fame speaks highly, and who fully 
entered into his father’s views as to increasing his 
authority by curtailing popular influence. The 
young man, in furtherance of the project, made 
himself obnoxious, and was at length slain. Shah- 
A&badin Kh&n, as sdon as informed thereof, rode 
to the residence of the assassin, and absolved him 
of the murder, remarking, that if his son desired 
to infringe the established laws of the Ghiljis his 
death was merited. Yet there is much distrust of 
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of which his factious sons profit to create them- 
selves parties. Such a state of things manifestly 
operates to diminish the power of all; and it is 
well, for the zillam, or tyranny, of Ghiljis in autho- 
rity is proverbially excessive. It is also said, that 
when duly coerced, they become excellent subjects. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zarmat, are 
the Sdilim4n Khél Ghiljis, exceedingly numerous, 
and notorious for their habits of violence and rapine. 
These have no positive connexion with the Thokis 
or other tribes, neither have they one acknowledged 
head, but are governed by their respective maleks, 
who are independent of each other. Dost Maho- 
med Khan has just reduced them to the condition 
of tributaries, after having destroyed a multitude 
of their castles. 

He was rather averse to attack them, seeming 
to think it “dangerous to disturb a hornet’s nest,” 
but his misgivings were overcome by the counsels 
of Haji Khin. From the Sdliman Khél tribe 
branch off all the various Ghilji families in the 
neighbourhood of Kabal, and again east of that. 
place to Jelélabéd. Indeed, the Ghiljis may, with 
propriety, be classed into two great divisions, the 
western and eastern, the latter being all Sdliman 
Khéls, the former being the Ohtaks, Thokis, Tere- 
kis, and Andaris; to which families, I doubt not, 
belong the Ghiljis between Farra and Herat. 

Transit-fees having been collected by the officers 
of Shahd4badin Khan, it was arranged that the 
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kafila should continue its journey in the morning. 
Ghowar the Ohtak, and Rahmat, buckled on their 
swords and shields, and at dusk left us, and did 
not return until near the dawn of day. They had 
gone privily to some place to ascertain whether the 
kafila was likely to be attacked on the road in the 
morning. Their report was favourable. 

By daybreak the men of the kafila were about 
to load their animals, but a fresh inspection of their 
numbers was set on foot by the Ghiljis. A little 
more horsewhipping was the consequence. About 
nine o'clock the collectors expressed themselves 
satisfied, and, so far as they were concerned, ab- 
solved the kafila from farther interruption. Now 
occurred an extraordinary scene; a host of fellows 
from the houses about Shahdbadin Khan’s abode 
rushed in, and with knives ripping open the heads 
of bales and packages, helped themselves to hand- 
fuls of tobacco, raisins, and pepper, all in the best 
humour possible. This, it seemed, was their share 
of the profit derived from passing kafilas, and the 
purloining by handfuls continued until the packages 
were fairly on the camels’ backs; and the rising of 
the animals was the signal for them to desist. It 
was amusing to witness the haste of the camel- 
drivers to load, and the avidity of the Ghiljis in 
profiting by their delay. Those who fell upon the 
goods of the Afghans were ingeniously directed to 
supply their wants at the expense of the Parsivans. 
The officers of Shahabadin, unable to prevent these 
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nefarious practices, sanctioned by custom, were con- 
tent to expostulate with the riotous multitude, and 
remind them that the fees were paid. The kafila, 
however, was at last in motion, and happy were 
its members at having escaped from the tiger's den. 
We goon passed a few collections of black tents, 
and afterwards two small villages, one on either side 
of the road. Beyond these again were a few black 
tents, and we had a laughable instance of the 
furtive instinct of our Ghilji friends afforded by 
a child of some seven or eight years of age, who 
had detached a camel from the line, and was lead- 
ing it off before our faces. He was detected, but 
what could be done to so juvenile an urchin? We 
now crossed a small range of hills, and beheld an 
extensive plain in front as far as our sight could 
reach. On either hand were a few castles, and at 
some distance on the left a multitude of scattered 
castles, denoting the course of the Tarnak, and the 
high road. We had now to traverse a spacious 
waste, or plain, intervening between the Ghilji dis- 
tricts and those of Mokar. It is much dreaded by 
kafilag, who are not only liable to attacks from the 
Thokis, but are under apprehension from one Os- 
man Ganni, a chief of the Siliman Khél Ghiljis, 
who, without fixed abode, maintains himself and a 
party of horse by marauding. This man I found 
‘was much more dreaded than Shahabadin Khan, 
and has rendered himself of infamous celebrity from 
his brutal behaviour as well as his robberies. We 
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were well advanced on the plain, when a cloud of 
dust in front made our camel-drivers condense their 
files, and trepidation was spread over many a, heart. 
All was given up in imagination ag already Jost, and 
the unblessed men of the kafila selected the mo, 
meat for a battle with each other. Some mistake 
was made, or some diseyssion arose, and clubs were 
in play on all sides. Two or three better people 
with difficulty separated the combatants. A shep- 
herd, more sagacious than we were, assured us the 
dust. was raised by a whirlwind, and not by Osman 
Gann}. We however marched in close order, until 
we had passed the deserted walls of a castle on 
the bank of the Tarnak, about half a mile from 
the road, which is said to be the usual rendezvous 
of robbers. Beyond this the kAfila extended its 
files, and in joy at having escaped the perils of the 
road, crossed the Tarnak, of inconsiderable breadth, 
flowing in a deep bed, and entered the territory of 
Ghazni. A ruinous castle was near, and a spot, 
called Shéhidin, or the place of martyrs, was 
pointed out, where one thousand Afghans, who had 
intrenched themselves, were slain by the victorious 
army of Nadir. Their bleached bones, it is said, 
arg atrewed plentifully over the soil. We passed 
a castle called Ghari Killa, but it was moonlight 
before we halted at another castle, with a Lohani 
yillage of tents contiguous. 
. We halted at Mokar two days, clouds gather- 
ing in the afternoon over the Hazara hills to the 
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north, and much rain fell, accompanied by thun- 
der. Mokar is a large, populous, and well-culti- 
vated district, yet its appearance is not attractive, 
there being a deficiency of trees; the inhabitants 
dwell in castles, which are very numerous, and have 
8 naked aspect. Wheat and barley are principally 
cultivated. The natives are of the Andari, Ali 
Khél, and Tereki tribes of Ghiljis. 

From Mokar our course led for some time from 
castle to castle, until we neared the hills on our 
left, the road being over a barren stony tract. 
Here some robbers rushed from their ambuscade 
in a ravine, and attempted to detach some camels. 
They were detected, and the men of the kafila 
swaggered about, clanging their swords and shields, 
and uttering terrible words of defiance and me- 
nace, but the rogues had come to plunder not to 
fight, and being foiled, went off. The night had 
but little advanced when we halted near a village 
called Sir Chishma, or the fountain-head. Behind 
us were, in fact, the springs, or sources of the river 
Tarnak, near which is a tappa, or artificial mound. 
This spot was very agreeable from the plot of pas- 
ture, through which meandered the slender rivu- 
lets formed by the springs. That the locality, 
as the head of a river, had been held sacred in 
former times, might be inferred from the presence 
of the mound, which was, doubtless, crowned or 
accompanied by a temple, or some structure dedi- 
cated to the presiding deities. 
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‘Next day we crossed the nascent Tarnak, close 

to its head. The road led over a bleak, barren 
tract, which, although tolerably good, was occa- 
sionally dotted with hollows and pools, now filled 
with rain-water. A little before sunset we pass- 
ed a rivulet about twenty feet wide, running be- 
tween high banks, with a fair supply of water. 
Its excess falls into the Lake Ab-istada. A few 
villages were seen now and then under the skirts 
of the hills, and on the plain were grouped some 
‘collections of Lohani tents. Four or five tappas, 
or artificial mounds, occurred on or near the line 
of road, and finally reaching the district of Obo, 
we halted near a tappa of superior size, near 
which gushed a spring of water. Villages and 
castles were slightly sprinkled in our rear, and the 
hills to the north were yet covered with snow. 

Leaving Obo, at sunset we crossed two spaci- 
ous ravines, after which the line of road was fre- 
quently cut by canals of irrigation. Towards the 
close of our progress we traversed a small stream 
flowing in the bed of a broad and deep ravine, 
and halted, the moon being pretty high, in the 
district of Kaérabégh. Numerous castles were seen 
under the snowy hills to our left, or north, and 
fewer were dispersed over the wide plain to the 
right. Here we found the inhabitants, principally 
Hazéras, easily distinguished from their Afghan 
neighbours by their Tatar physiognomy, their di- 
minished stature, and their habiliments, especially 
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their close-fitting skull-cap. They are of the Bi- 
bak tribe, and their chief, Gilistan Khan, resides 
at Kérebagh. He was formerly of some conser 
quence, but has been materially depressed by Amir 
Mahomed Khan, the present Sirdéy of Ghazni, 
whose policy has caused him to reduce to insig- 
nificance the various aspiring heads of tribes un- 
der his government. He atill attenda the darbar, 
and is a man of some ability, and of geod address. 
Notwithstanding various exactions which have heen 
made from him, he is considered wealthy. His’ 
tribe is also found at Nawar and Sir-t-ab. 

From Karabigh we marched early, and passed 
a large tappa on our left hand, and afterwards an 
extensive burial-ground, with giarat. A barren 
stony tract intervened between us and Nani, where 
we arrived and halted. Here are many castles, the 
inhabitants are both Tajiks and Hazdyas. The 
latter are of the Jaghatta tribe. 

In the fore part of the day we were visited by a 
heavy hail-storm. About an hour and a half be- 
fore sunset we started for Ghami. Castles and 
smal] villages chequered either side of the road. 
It was daylight when we distinguished in the 
distance the walls and castle of the onee famed 
capital of Mahmid, but it was night before we 
reached it, having crossed near it the river, over 
which is an ancient and ruinous bridge. We skirt- 
ed the walls on the southern face, and halted in 
front of the Kabal Gate. 
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The kAfila had here to pay duties, which were 
collected in a courteous manner by a Hindi farmer 
of the revenue. No person is allowed to enter 
the town unless he deposits his weapons with the 
guards at the gates. The bazar is neither very 
Jarge nor well supplied, and the town itself probably 
does not contain above one thousand houses. It 
is built on the projecting spur from a small mass . 
of rounded hills, and the citadel, or residence of 
Amir Méhomed Khan, is perched on the higher 
portion of the spur. Its appearance is sufficiently 
picturesque, and it enjoys an extensive view over 
the country to the south, but there are no objects 
to render the landscape interesting. We look in 
vain over the city for any traces of the splendour 
which once marked the capital of the great Saltan 
Méhmiéd, and almost question the possibility that 
we are wandering about its representative. There 
are traditions that the ancient city was destroyed 
by a fall of snow overwhelming it at an unusu- 
ally late period of the season, or nine and a half 
days after No Roz, but its destruction may be 
equally imputed to the desolating armies of Halaka 
and other barbarian conquerors. The low hills, 
which close upon and command the city on the 
side of the Kabal gate, are covered with old Ma- 
homedan cemeteries, and under them, about a mile 
distant from the town, is the village of Rozah; con- 
tiguous to which is the sepulchre and shrine of the 
mighty Méhmiad. This has been suffered to 
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dwindle away into ruin, and broken figures of 
marble lions, with other fragments, alone attest the 
former beauty of its courts and fountains. In the 
present gates, fragments, which have escaped the 
avidity of the pious collectors of relics, are said to 
be portions of the celebrated Sandal gates of Sam- 
nath, and the interior of the apartment covering 
- the tomb of the once-powerful monarch is deco- 
rated’ with flags and suspended ostrich eggs. The 
tomb itself is enveloped in carpets and palls of silk. 
There are numerous gardens belonging to Rozah, 
and the houses of the village have an antique 
appearance. Between this village and the town 
are two brick columns, which are the most ancient 
vestiges of the place, and may be held undoubted 
testimonies to the ancient capital: They are usual- 
ly ascribed to Saltan Mahmud, but I am not aware 
on what authority. They are, however, due to the 
period when Cufic characters were in use, for the 
bricks of which they are constructed are so dis- 
posed as to represent Cufic inscriptions and sen- 
tences. They are hollow, and may be ascended by 
flights of steps, which are, in truth, somewhat out 
of order, but may be surmounted. Ghazni is sur- 
rounded by walls, formed of mixed masonry and 
brick-work, carried along the scarp the entire length 
of the spur of hill on which it stands. The walls 
are strengthened with numerous bastions, and a 
trench surrounds the whole. The citadel is built 
on an eminence overlooking the town, and owes 
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its present appearance to Amir Mahomed Khan, 
who since its capture by Dost Mahomed Khan has 
made it his residence. I saw but two gates, one 
leading towards Nani, the other towards Kabal, 
but conclude there are also gates on the opposite 
side. Ghazni commands a most extensive plain, 
which is but indifferently furnished with villages 
and castles, although not absolutely without them, 
and the river of Nawar runs beneath the towm walls 
on the northern side. The town is seated in the 
midst of a rich grain-country, and in the adjacent 
plains of Nawar it has immense fields of pasture. 
In a military point of view it is happily situated, 
if we consider the period at which it was selected 
as a capital, for in the present day it would be 
scarcely tenable fora long siege, as it is commanded 
by the hills with which it is connected. Then, 
however, the case was very different, and it covered 
the roads leading to Loghar, Kabal, and. Bamian. 
Unless the sirdér be himself residing at Ghazni, 
there are few troops there, and some four or five 
pieces of artillery, amongst which is a famous one 
called Zabar Zang. Ghazni in its prosperity was 
frequently taken and sacked,—memorably, by the 
great Hilékd and by Allah4din, the Afghan prince 
of Ghor. In its fallen state it has afforded a tri- | 
umph to British arms, which, in whatever other light 
regarded, answered the temporary purposes of a 
political clique, and signalized the commencement 
of a new reign. It therefore produced abundant 
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exultation, and no sparing distribution of rewards 
and honours. I could wish to exult with those who 
exulted, and to rejoice with those who were re- 
warded and honoured, but the ghosts of Palmer 
and his companions in arms, admonish to be silent 
and discreet. 

The country being more elevated than Kabal, 
the temperature of the atmosphere is generally 
lower, and the winters are more severe. The apples 
and prunes of Ghazni are much famed, and exceed 
in goodness those of K4bal. The revenue enjoyed 
by Amir Méhomed Khan, and derived from Ghazni 
and its districts, somewhat exceeds four lakhs of 
rupees, and is collected as follows— 

BUPEES. 

From the duties of the town, and transit-feeson kafilas 65,000 

From agricultural taxes on lands held by Tajiks . 70,000 | 

From agricultural taxes on lands held by Andari, and i} 90,000 

other Afghén tribes . . 
From the district of Wardak eked Ghazni -_ 
Kébal, being chiefly agricultural taxes . 


From the Hazfras of Kérabagh, Nant, &. . - 75,000 
From the tributary Hazéras of Jighdri and Mallistén 14,000 


90,000 


Total rupees 404,000 


Ghazni has the repute of being a very ancient 
site. Wilford tells us, of course following his San- 
scrit authorities, that the kings of the Yavanas and 
Deucalion resided at it. He farther tells us, that 
its proper ancient name was Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, 
as written by Chrysococcas; whence he infers it to 
be the Ozola of Ptolemy. He also conjectures 
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it to be the Oscanidati of the Peutingerian tables, 
noted as twenty-two fersangs from Asbana, which 
he considers Kabal, and thirty-five fersangs from 
Zupha, which I believe he would identify with 
Sheher Safar. In the neighbouring province of 
Zéirmat are sites which may have preceded that 
of Ghazni as capitals of this part of the country, 
viz. Gardéz and Patan. There are also in the 
district of Wardak several of the ancient monu- 
ments called topes, which have been examined by 
me, and, from the coins found in them, would 
appear to have been erected during the period 
of monarchs of the Indo-Scythic race, but not of 
the earlier ones. They may probably be due to 
the fourth or fifth century of our era. An inscrip- 
tion, dotted on a brass vessel found in one of them, 
in Bactro-Pali characters, may, it is hoped, instruct 
us as to their origin and nature. In the hills west 
of Ghazni are other considerable’ remains of anti- 
quity, at a spot supposed to be the site of a city, 
and called Sheher Kirghin. Numerous relics, 
coins, &e., are found there; but this only proves 
that it is an ancient plave of bepulture ; still, being 
found in more than usual numbers, we are justified 
to infer that a city of importance flourished near 
it, or thet it was a locality of eminent sanctity. 
There is also a remarkable cave at this place, 
called Ghir Sdémandka. Sheher Kirghan is be- 
hind, and separated by hills from Nawar, so famed 
for its pastures, and the band, or dam, thrown 
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across the river of Ghazni by the former’ sove- 
reigns of the country. It is in the district of 
Azeristan. 

Skirting the low hills of Ghazni, we entered the 
valley leading to Kabal. The night was far ad- 
vanced when we reached Lora, where we halted. 
Here were some half-dozen castles, inhabited by 
Hazaras and Afghans. We learned from the Ha- 
zaras that the sird4r collected, as revenue, half 
the produce of the lands. Confessing he was severe 
and uncompromising, they admitted that he had 
promoted peace amongst them, and extinguished 
feuds, We were now in the district of Wardak, 
which extends to Shékhabad, and yields a revenue 
of ninety thousand rupees. It was anciently pos- 
sessed by the Hazéras, who, about one hundred 
years since, were expelled by the Afghans. The 
Hazaras would also seem to have held the country 
from Karabagh to Ghazni, but have been in like 
manner partially expelled. Indeed, the encroach- 
ments of the Afghan tribes are still in progress. . 

From Lora, followed a road, generally even, but 
occasionally broken by water-courses and ravines, 
Halted at Takia, a place with few people or houses, 
but:a common halting-spot for kafilas. 

In our progress next day we passed the village 
of Saiyadabad, and afterwards the fertile valley of 
Shékhabad, through which winds the river, rising 
from springs at Ashdé, in the Hazara country 
of Bisit. It was night as we passed amongst the 
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villages, castles, and poplar-groves of Shékhabad, 
but it was easy to imagine that the locality was 
a favoured one. The river gurgled over a stony 
bed, and we crossed it by a temporary bridge. We 
halted at the Kaba] head of the valley. 

From Shékhabid, we passed the castles called 
Top, and entered upon a spacious plain, on which 
was a choki, or guard-station. We at length halted 
in the beautiful vale of Maidan, covered with 
castles, gardens, groves of poplar and plane-trees, 
with a redundant cultivation watered by numerous 
canals. Maidan is inhabited chiefly by the Omar 
Khél Ghiljis, and through it flows the river of 
Kabal. | 

In our following march we reached the village 
of Arghandi, since distinguished as the spot select- 
ed by Dost Mahomed Khan to cover Kabal and 
encounter his British adversaries, and where the 
defection of his army took place, which compelled 
him at once to fly and abandon the country. 
Beyond it we passed a choki, or guard-station, 
on the road-side, and, crossing a small rivulet, en- 
tered upon the magnificent plain of Chahardéh 
(the four villages). Here we had on our right 
hand, at a small distance from the road, the en- 
closed village of Killa Kazi, with its orchards; to 
our left, a dreary expanse, bounded by lofty hills 
crowned with snow, at whose skirts were dense 
lines of dark verdure, denoting the orchards of 
Békh Tat and Paghman. As we proceeded we 
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had to our left, at some distance, a low detached 
hill, called Chehel Tan, from its ziarat. Here is 
a cave, accessible only by a narrow aperture. It 
is believed, that if a person enter it he will be 
unable to squeeze himself out, unless pure and 
free from sin. The cave is, therefore, not much 
visited, but the spot is occasionally the resort of 
holiday-parties from Kabal. There is also a tra- 
dition, that near to it was the ancient city of Zabal. 
About mid-distance across the plain, we halted near 
the ruinous castle of Topchi Bashi, still possessing 
some fine plane-trees, and an excellent spring of 
water. On our right hand was the handsome castle 
of a Jéanshir merchant. 

At an early hour we resumed our journey, and 
with light hearts, as it was the last. At Killa Topchi 
Bashi many of the members of our kafila had been 
visited by their relatives and friends from the city, 
decked in their holiday garments, and bringing 
offerings of rawash and lettuce. I had no relatives 
or friends to welcome my approach, but, as a com- 
panion, or rafik, I was admitted to a share of the | 
delicacies: and my feelings permitted me to parti- 
cipate in the joy of those around me. ‘Traversing 
the remainder of the fair plain, we reached Déh 

| Mazzang, and approached the defile between the 
| hills Assa M&hi and Takht Shah, through which 
the road leads into the city. To our right were 
the venerable gardens, and chanar, or plane-tree 
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groves, overshadowing the grave of the Emperor 
Baber, and just beyond it, perched on an eminence, 
a decayed structure, called Takht Jan Nissar Khan, 
erected in the time of Shah Zeman by one of his 
favourites, that the monarch might, in the luxuriant 
scenery of the plain, gratify that sight, of which, 
alas! he was to be so speedily deprived. To our 
left, at some distance, were the scattered castles 
of the Afshars. On entering the defile, the forti- 
fied bridge of Nassir Khan, who defended Kabal 
against Nadir Shah, extends nearly across its breadth, 
leaving roads on either side. “From the bridge lead 
up the hills lines of parapet and bastions, but in 
decay, which are ascribed to Sirdar Jehan Khan, 
a veteran chief of Ahmed Shah. Through this 
defile flows the river from Chahardéh, and runs 
through the city. Hence, tracing a road skirting 
on orchards, and the dilapidated tomb of Taimir 
Shah, the view amplifies, and the city, Balla 
Hissar, and neighbourhood, lie before us. Passing 
through the suburbs, we crossed the river by the 
Pal Kishti, a brick structure, and a little beyond 
halted at the ser4i Zird4d, near the Chokh, where, 
also, during his stay at Kabal, Mr. Forster lodged. 
In the morning I walked through the city to 
the Balla Hissar, and procured a comfortable abode 
in the Armenian quarter. There I resided, in quiet 
and satisfaction, until the autumn, when the desire 


to see Baémian and its antiquities, led me to ac- 
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company Haji Khan Khaka, then governor of the 
place, on a military progress, which first took me 
into the Hazara country of Bisit. As it was 
now the early part of the month of June, I had 
ample leisure to become neqnarntee. with the city 
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European visitors.—Dr. Wolf’s prediction.—Jang Shia and Suni. 
—Dost Méhomed Khin’s fears.— Prophesy and delusion.— 
Delicacies of K&bal.—Raw&sh.—Chukri.—Cherries.—Mulber- 
ries, —Grapes.— Peaches.—Melons.—Their cultivation.—Profu- 
sion of fruits.—Ice—Snow.—Takht Shih.—Khana Sanghi— 
Glens. — Antiquities.— Zidérats.— Sang Nawishta.— Topes.— 
Sanjitak.—Shéh Méhmad’s revels and adventure.— Shahzada 
Ismael’s fate.—Baber’s tomb.—Masjit—Grove.—Distribution. 
—Tank.—Trees and flowers— Rana Zéba.— Hawthorns.— 
Weekly fair—Serdi.—Reflections—Takht Jan Nissar Khan. 
—Hospitality— Accidental interruption.— Liberality of senti- 
ment.—Anecdote of Fati Khian.—Religious laxity.— Restriction 
at Bokhdra.—Equality of Armenians.—Their intercourse with 
Méhomedans.— Liberal remark.— Indulgences.—Jews.— Charge 
of Blasphemy.—Punishment.— Reflections. 


Some few days before my reaching Kabal it had 
been honoured by the presence of three English gen- 
tlemen, Lieutenant Burnes, Doctor Gerard, and the 
Reverend Joseph Wolf. The latter had predicted 
many singular events, to be preceded by earth- 
quakes, civil dissensions, foreign wars, and divers 
other calamities. An alarming earthquake did 
occur, and established his prophetical character, 
which considerably rose in estimation, when, about 
three hours after, a conflict took place between the 
Atchak Zai Afghans of the city and the Jdanshirs, 
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who were celebrating the Mohoram, and wailing 
and beating their breasts in commemorative grief of 
the slaughter of the sons of Ali. Several lives were 
lost ; the Sani population were about to arm in the 
cause of the Atchak Zais, Chdéndol was on the alert, 
and its ramparts were manned, while desultory 
firing was carried on. Dost Mahomed Khan, who 
had calmly sat during the earthquake, could not 
endure with the same fortitude the intelligence of 
an event, which, if it ripened into a crisis, would in- 
volve the loss of that authority which was so dear 
to him, and had cost him so many cares and crimes 
to obtain. He became sick of a fever. Haji Khan 
Khaka, who had been previously unwell, but now 
sent a Kordn as a pledge to the Jaanshirs, in the 
expectation that the affair would bring on a general 
struggle, was appointed agent by Dost Mahomed 
Khan for the Shias of the city, and the Nawab 
Jabér Khan agent for the Sanis. These two com- 
promised matters, or rather, suffered them to sub- 
side, for no arrangement was made. The season 
was fruitful in forebodings and prophecies, for now 
another earthquake was foretold by one of the holy 
men, which was to complete the destruction me- 
naced by the preceding one. On the appointed day 
half of the inhabitants of Kabal repaired to tents 
without the city, and when it had passed serenely 
over, returned in ridicule to their deserted abodes. 
Rawéash, or the blanched stalks of the rhubarb- 
plant, was one of the delicacies of the bazars when 
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I arrived in Kabal, and the lambs of the Léhani 
and Ghilji flocks formed another. Lettuces also 
abounded. Rawash lasts for three months, from 
the middle of April to that of July. It is much 
eaten in its natural state, simply with the addi- 
tion of salt, and is largely employed in cookery 
with meat. It affords a grateful, acidulated relish, 
and is held to be particularly sanative. It serves a 
variety of uses, and dried, is preserved for any 
length of time. It also makes an excellent pre- 
serve, by being first saturated in a solution of lime 
and then boiled with shirar, or the inspissated juice 
of grapes, losing, however, in this case, its charac- 
teristic flavour. Rawash is more or less plentiful in 
all the hills from Kalat of Balochistan to Kandahar, 
and again from that place to Kabal. Attention is 
only paid to its growth by the inhabitants of Pagh- 
man, who supply the bazars of the city. They sur- 
round the choicer plants with conical coverings of 
stones, so as to exclude light and air, and thereby 
produce that whiteness of stem so much prized. 
The unblanched plant is called chaikri, and is also 
exposed to sale. More reasonable in price, it is 
nearly as well adapted for ordinary uses. Riwand 
Chini, or Chinese rhubarb, is a common drug at 
Ka4bal, and much employed by the physicians, who 
never suspect it to be the same plant which yields 
their rawash. 

The day of my arrival was distinguished by the 
presence in the bazar of cherries, the first-fruits of 
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the year; a day or two after apricots were seen, and 
in four or five days they were succeeded by mulber- 
ries. Cherries, I observed, were of three varieties ; 
and to the Emperor Baber is ascribed the merit of 
their introduction into Kabal, and to which he lays 
claim in his memoirs. Apricots are of very nume- 
rous varieties, as are the mulberries ; and all exist in 
profusion. Parties visit the gardens about the city, 
and each paying a pais, or the sixtieth part of a 
rupee, have liberty to shake the trees, and regale 
themselves at discretion during the day. Some of 
the varieties of mulberries are of excellent flavour, 
and to enhance its zest, rose-water is by some 
sprinkled over the mass, with fragments of ice or 
pounded snow. The first grapes which ripen are 
called Kandahari, from having, perhaps, been ori- 
ginally brought from that place; they are black, 
and of large clustered bunches, the grapes much 
varying. in size. They appear about the end of 
June, and continue until the end of July, when they 
are replaced by the many varieties for which Kabal 
is famous, until the close of autumn, following each 
other in due succession. In June, also, apples are 
first brought to the bazars, and in July they become 
plentiful, with pears. In the beginning of August 
peaches ripen in Koh Daman; they are very large, 
but I think not well flavoured ; indeed, I question 
whether any of the fruits of Kabal equal in flavour 
the analogous varieties of England. Quinces, with 
musk, and, water-melons, usher in the autumn; and, 
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the latter are certainly fine fruits; while their enor- 
mous consumption is such, that to raise them is the 
task of the agriculturist. The Sadé Zai princes did 
not disdain to derive profits from their royal melon- 
fields, nor is Dost Mahomed Khan ashamed to 
imitate the precedent. He has his paléz, or me- 
lon-fields, prepared and tended by forced labour, 
and the inhabitants of the contiguous villages 
are taxed to furnish, from the neighbouring wastes, 
their respective proportions of the plant asl-sis, 
or liquorice, which is employed in the formation 
of the beds and trenches, and which abounds. 
Besides all these fruits, there are walnuts, al- 
monds, pistas, figs, and pomegranates, although the 
two latter kinds are not so esteemed as those of 
warmer countries. It is scarcely possible that 
Kabal can be surpassed for the abundance and 
variety of its fruits, and, perhaps, no city can pre- 
sent, in its season, so beautiful a display of the deli- 
cious treasures supplied by nature for her children. 
Of the many luxuries of Kabal, ice must not be for- 
gotten; like fruit, it is abundant, and so cheap as to 
be within the reach of the poorest citizen. It is 
used to cool water, sherbets, and fruits; and even a 
cup of buttermilk is scarcely thought fit to drink 
unless a fragment of ice be floating in it. During 
winter large blocks of ice are deposited in deep pits, 
lined with chaff; matting, for a depth of some feet, 
is placed over them, and the whole is covered with 
earth. Another method of obtaining ice is by 
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directing water into a prepared cavity, and allowing 
it to freeze. The process is renewed until a sufficient 
quantity of the congelated mass is accumulated, 
when it is overspread with matting and soil. Snow 
is alike preserved, and its square crystalized heaps 
sparkle during the warm months in the shops of the 
fruiterers and confectioners. 

I made many excursions in the environs, and 
examined the various interesting objects they pre- 
sent. On one occasion I ascended the hill Koh 
Takht Shah, to inspect the building on its summit, 
mindful that Baber had described it as the palace 
of an ancient king. I found a substantial erection 
of about thirty-five feet in length, and eighteen feet 
in breadth, with a height of about eleven feet. On 
the western front is a small arched entrance, leading 
into an apartment of about eleven feet square, 
crowned with a dome. Four niches were inserted 
at the angles of the walls, and three others in the 
respective sides. A little below, on the face of the 
hill, there is believed to be a cave, which has its 
opposite outlet at Fatiabad, at the head of the 
Jelalabad valley, and by which Zakom Shah, an 
infidel king who resided here, escaped from the 
vengeance of Hazrat Ali. Baber appears to have 
related the tradition of the country connected with 
the spot, but there can be little question, from the 
existence of the domed chamber, that the Takht 
Shah, or King’s Throne, as it is called, is a sepul- 
chral monument of the middle ages. It is rudely 
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composed of unfashioned stones, and the chamber 
has been lined with cement. Connected with it, 
and extending along the summits of the range, and 
of its ramifications, are parapet walls of masonry. 
We ascended the hill by the Kotal, or pass of 
Kedar, leading from the ziérat of that name into 
Chahér Déh, on the descent of which is another 
object of curiosity. It is called the Khana Sanghi, 
or the stone house, and consists of two apartments 
hewn in the rock, with the doors also of stone. A 
terrace, of a few feet in breadth, extends before it, 
and two or three large hewn stones are lying by the 
sides of the entrances. It may have been the re- 
treat in former times of some religious recluse. In 
our descent from the Takht Shah we came direct 
down its eastern face, and fell upon the glens, or 
khols Shams, and Magamast, where are sepulchral 
vestiges of the old inhabitants. In these we sub- 
sequently made excavations, and found a variety 
of idols, also some Nagari manuscripts on leaves, 
which, however,. it is feared, were too mutilated to 
be very serviceable, although the characters on what 
had been spared were very distinct. At the same 
spot Dr. Gerard, when at Kabal, procured the 
image of Buddha, so called, which figures in the 
September number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal for 1834. 

From the khols to the Balla Hissar the distance 
is a little above half a mile, and is occupied by a 
burial-place of the present city; in former times it 
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was appropriated to a similar use. On the skirts 
of the hill overlooking it are the zidrats, or shrines 
of Jehan Baz, Panja Shah Merdan, and Kedar, all 
favourite places of festive resort to the people of 
the city. I had heard of an inscribed stone, called 
Sang Nawishta, near the hill Shakh Baranta, about 
five miles south of Kabal, and such an object de- 
manded attention. I therefore walked to it, and 
found a large square block lying on the right of 
the road on the bank of the Loghar river, over 
which, close by, a bridge has been thrown. It 
required no dexterity to see that it was Persian, 
but whether the characters had been mutilated, 
or were of too ancient a style, I could find no per- 
son able fully and satisfactorily to read it. Copies 
preserved may tend to its explanation, but I ques- 
tion if it relates to any important event or topic. 
It had been lying for years neglected, when Abbas 
Kali Khan, the proprietor of a castle on the oppo- 
site side of the river, set it up in its present posi- 
tion. The Loghar river at this point enters the 
plain east of Kabal, and has a breadth of nearly 
sixty yards. In another and more extended excur- 
sion, I skirted the hill-range from Shakh Baranta 
to Bhat Khakh, in whose recesses are the Topes, 
subsequently examined by M. Honigberger. I was 
_ unable at this time to benefit by the knowledge 
of their existence. 

Amongst the glens, or khols of these hills, is one 
called Sanjitak, a favourite spot for the pleasure- 
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seeking parties of Kabal, who are, however, obliged 
to come in numbers and armed, as it is q little 
retired. It is a place of ancient sepulture, and 
there are mounds and caves at it;—from the former 
funeral jars have been extracted. The attractions 
for holiday-makers are, the water of a fine spring, 
which a little from its source is collected in a deep 
and spacious tank, cut in the living rock, a work 
of other days, and the shade afforded by some um- 
brageous trees, themselves venerable from their age. 
These are chanars, or oriental planes, but there 
are likewise walnut-trees and vineyards. The dis- 
solute and eccentric Shah Maéhmid loved the se- 
cluded and picturesque glen of Sanjitak, so con- 
venient, and adapted to the indulgence and conceal- 
ment of his licentiousness. At the head of the 
spring he built a pleasure-house, now in ruins; and 
many tales are told of his adventures here, for he 
was pleased to ramble about, slightly attended. 
Once, it is said, the horses of the monarch and of 
his few attendants were carried off by robbers. The 
same spot is memorable in the annals of Kabal, 
as having been visited, on pretence of diversion, by 
Shahzada. Ismael, son of Shah Aydib, who intended 
to have retired to Peshawer, having failed to con- 
vince his infatuated father of the propriety of seiz- 
ing the property of the deceased Sirdar Mahomed 
Azem Khan, as well as of his own immediate dan- 
ger from the violence of the sirdar’s brother, Far 
Dil Khan. The nominal. Shah, conjecturing his 
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son’s purpose, sent after him to Sanjitak. The 
prince was induced to return, and on the morrow 
was shot in a rash attempt to resist the deposition 
of his father. This event led to many reflections, 
and is still held as an undeniable evidence of the 
impossibility of avoiding the destiny which, fixed 
and unerring, awaits every mortal. 

Numerous were the walks I made, and the days 
I spent amongst the several zidrats, or shrines of 
the city, as well as amid its delightful gardens 
and orchards. Of the zidrats, that of the Emperor 
Baber best repays a visit. It is attractive from 
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the recollections we carry with us, and the reye- 
ries to which they give rise. It is equally so 
from the romantic situation of the spot, its pic- 
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turesque aspect, and from the extensive and beau- 
tiful view it commands. The tomb of the great 
monarch is accompanied by many monuments of 
similar nature, commemorative of his relatives, and 
they are surrounded by an enclosure of white mar- 
ble, curiously and elegantly carved. A few argha- 
wan-trees, in the early spring putting forth their 
splendid red blossoms, flourish, as it were, negli- 
gently, about the structure. The tombs, for the 
truth must be told, are the objects of least atten- 
tion in these degenerate days. No person super- 
intends them, and great liberty has been taken 
with the stones employed in the enclosing walls. 
Behind, or west of the tombs, is a handsome mas- 
jit, also of marble, over which is a long Persian 
inscription, recording the cause and date of its 
erection. The latter was subsequent to the de- 
cease of Baber. Again, behind the masjit, is the 
large and venerable grove, which constitutes the 
glory of the locality. The shade of the illustrious 
prince might not be displeased to know that the 
precincts of his sepulchre are devoted to the re- 
creations of the inhabitants of his beloved Kabal ; 
and the indignation it might feel that the pre- 
sent chief does not hesitate to picket his horses 
under the shade of the groves, might be soothed 
by the deprecatory enunciations the act of dese- 
cration calls forth. The groves are no longer kept 
in order, and sad havoc has been perpetrated 
amongst the trees. Probably a diffidence too se- 
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riously to outrage public sentiment, has saved them 
from total destruction. The ground is laid out 
in a succession of terraces, elevated the one above 
the other, and connected in the centre by flights 
of ascending steps. At each flight of steps is a 
plot of chan4r, or plane-trees, and to the left of 
the superior flight is a very magnificent group 
of the same trees, surrounding as they oversha- 
dow, a tank, or reservoir of water. The principal 
road leads from west to east, up the steps, and 
had formerly on either side lines of sabr, or cy- 
press-trees, a few of which only remain. Canals 
of water, derived from the upper tank, were con- 
ducted parallel to the course of the road,’ the 
water falling in cascades over the descents of the 
several terraces. This tank is filled by a canal, 
noted by Baber himself. It is that which he tells 
us was formed in the time of his paternal uncle, — 
Mirza Ulugh Beg, by Wais Atkeh. The de- 

-scendants of the Wais still flourish, and are consi- 

dered the principal family of Kabal. The rather 

notorious Mir Wais, put to death by Shah Sajah, 

when in power, was a member of it. Below the , 
tomb of the emperor, on the plain, is the heredi- 

tary castle and estate, with the village Waisala- 

bad, due to the same family. 

Baber Badshah, so the interesting spot is call- 
ed, is distinguished by the abundance, variety, and 
beauty of its trees and shrubs. Besides the im- 
posing masses of plane-trees, its lines of tall, ta- 
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pering, and sombre cypresses, and its multitudes 
of mulberry-trees, there are wildernesses of white 
and yellow rose-bushes, of jasmines, and other fra- 
grant shrubs. The ranma zéba, a remarkable va- 
riety of the rose (rosa prostolistaia), the exterior 
of whose petals is yellow, while the interior is 
vermilion red, also is common. The Englishman 
is not a little charmed to behold amongst the 
arborescent ornaments of the place the hawthorn 
of his native country, with its fragrant clustered 
flowers and its scarlet hips. Attaining the size 
of a tree, it is here a curiosity. Its native re- - 
gion is amongst the secondary hills of the Hindé 
Kosh, in Panjshir, &c. 

On Jéma, or Friday, the sabbatical day of Mé- 
homedans, in the vernal season, a méla, or fair, is 
regularly instituted here. Shops are arranged, 
where provisions and delicacies may be procured, 
and crowds flock to Baber Badshah to greet the 
welcome return of spring. On Shamba, the day 
following Jama, the females of the city resort 
_ to the umbrageous groves, and divert themselves 
by dancing to the soft tones of the lyre and tam- 
bourine, and by swinging. They amply enjoy their 
liberty after six days’ confinement in the solitude 
of the haram. On other days, it is no uncom- 
mon circumstance for families to make festive ex- 
cursions to Baber Badshah. The place is pecu- 
liarly fitted for social enjoyment, and nothing can 
surpass the beauty of the landscape and the pu- 
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rity of atmosphere. Its situation is likewise ad- 
mirably apposite, being without the city, yet con-— 
veniently near. Parties from the western parts 
of the city pass through the opening leading into 
Chahér Déh. From the eastern parts and the 
Balla Hissér, it may be more speedily reached by 
crossing the ridge Koh Takht Shah, by the pass 
of Kheddar, which descends nearly upon it. 

The establishment connected with the sepulchre 
of the illustrious Baber was once very complete. 
At the entrance of the grove to the west are the 
substantial walls of a karavanserai, for the accom- 
modation of merchants; and over the river, which 
flows contiguously, a massive bridge of masonry, 
evidently of the same period, has been thrown. 

It is instructive, while wandering about the 
shaded walks of Baber Badshah, to reflect on the 
probable origin of shrines, temples, fairs, &c. The 
eauses being well exemplified in the scenes before 
us. The tomb of a beneficent and beloved mon- 
arch has given rise to a temple, to a sacred grove, 
to a fair, to a karavanserai, and to a bridge. The 
age of hero worship is past, but the state of reli- 
gion in these countries, while preventing an apotheo- 
sis, has still permitted that gratitude should enrol 
the gay and generous Baber in the calendar of 
saints. 3 
Adjacent to Baber Badshéh, on an. eminence, 
is a-ruinous building, erected by Jan Nissér Khan 
in the reign of Shah Zem4n, that the monarch 
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might thence survey the luxuriant prospect around. 
Certainly, when the sober shades of evening have 
invested the landscape with a chaste solemnity, 
it is unrivalled, and indifferent must be the bosom 
which is not influenced and enraptured by its calm 
and serene beauties. 

There are few places where a stranger so soon 
feels himself at home, and becomes familiar with 
all classes, as at Kabal. There can be none where 
all classes so much respect his claims to civility, 
and so much exert themselves to promote his sa- 
tisfaction and amusement. He must not be un- 
happy. To avow himself so, would be, he is told, 
a reproach upon the hospitality of his hosts and 
entertainers. I had not been a month in Kabal 
before I had become acquainted with I know not 
how many people; had become a visitor at their 
houses, a member of their social parties. No ho- 
liday occurred that did not bring me a summons 
to attend some family circle, in some one of the 
many gardens of the city. The stranger guest 
will not fail to be astonished at the attentions 
paid to him on such occasions. It seems as if 
the entertainment had been expressly designed for 
him, and that the company had no other object 
than to contribute to his gratification. The most 
rigid mind must admire euch politeness, and the 
feelings which prompt its exhibition. 

I was accustomed to stroll freely about the city 
and its immediate neighbourhood, and was never 
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interrupted, or noticed offensively, but on one day, 
when a cap I wore, rather than myself, elicited 
some ill feeling. I had, by chance, left my house 
with a Persian cap on my head, in lieu of the usual 
lénghi. I have seen many changes in Kabal, and 
do not know what may yet come to pass there, 
but I cannot forget that the sight of a Persian 
cap would, in 1832, have brought insult upon the 
wearer. 

It is matter of agreeable surprise to any one ac- 
quainted with the M4homedans of India, Persia, 
and Turkey, and with their religious prejudices 
and antipathies, to find that the people of Kabal 
are entirely free from them. In most countries, 
few Miahomedans will eat with a Christian; to 
salute him, even in error, is deemed unfortunate, 
and he is looked upon as unclean. Here none of 
these difficulties or feelings exist. The Christian 
is respectfully called a “kit4bi,” or “one of the 
book.” The dissolute Vazir Fati Khan, when, oc- 
casionally, an Armenian Christian presented himself, 
desiring to become a convert to Islam, was wont 
to inquire what he had found deficient in his own 
religion that he wished to change it? And would 
remark, that those persons who possessed a book, 
and would adopt a new faith, were scoundrels, ac- 
tuated by love of gain, or other interested motive. 
To the Hindé, anxious to enter the pale of the 
Mahomedan Church, he made no objection ; on the 
contrary, he applauded: him who, having no religion, 
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embraced one. I at first imputed the indifference 
of the Kabal people to their own laxity, for I soon 
abserved that there was very little religion amongst 
them. Those called Shias were very generally of 
the Safi mazzab, which, whatever its mystical pre- 
tensions, I fear, implies no religion at all. The 
same system largely prevails amongst the Sini 
professors. But when the same liberality was 
found to extend over the country, and amongst all 
races, whether Afghans, Tajiks, or others who could 
not be chargeable with Safi doctrines, I was sensible 
that. there must be some other reason; however I 
could not discern it for the fact that the people 
of Kabal and the country around, only of all Mé- 
homedans, should be careless or generous, as the 
case may be, in matters held by others of so much 
moment. I believe that the invidious distinction 
of dress, enforced generally on Christians at Bok- 
hara, is according to an edict of no very remote 
date, nor is it impossible that previously the same 
liberality of deportment distinguished Tdarkistan. 
The political ascendancy of Christians may have 
an effect; and it is at least consolatory to the pride 
of the Massulman to fancy he possesses an ad- 
vantage in spiritual matters, when his rival, by 
superior address and talent, has established his pre- 
eminence in temporal affairs. It is highly credit- 
able, however, to those of a declining faith, whose 
higher tone of sentiment can withstand the admis- 
sion into: their bosoms of ungenerous feelings to- 
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-wards those whose superiority they acknowledge. 
Living with the Armenians of the city, I witnessed 
every day the terms of equality on which they dwelt 
amongst their Méhomedan neighbours. The Ar- 
menian followed the Maéhomedan corpse to its place 
of burial; the Mahomedan showed the same mark 
of respect to the deceased of the Armenian com- 
munity. They mutually attended each others’ wed- 
dings, and participated in the little matters which 
Bpring up in society. The Armenian presented gifts 
on Id Noh Roz, or the Mahomedan new year’s 
day; he received them on his own Christmas-day. 
If it had happened that a Mahomedan had married 
an Armenian female who was lost to the Church 
of the Cross, I found that the Armenians had re- 
taliated, and brought Mahomedan females into their 
families, and inducted them into their faith. An 
Armenian, in conversation with the present head 
of the Wais family said, that some person had 
called him a kafr or infidel. The reply was, “He 
that calls you a kafr is a k&fr himself.” It is 
something for a Christian to reside with Mého- 
medans so tolerant and unprejudiced. Wine, pro- 
hibited to be made or sold in the city, is permitted 
to be made and used by Armenians, who are simply 
restricted to indulge in their own houses. They 
have not, unadroitly, induced the Mahomedans to 
believe that to drink wine is part of their religion, 
and to interfere on that head is impossible. There 
are a few families of Jews at Kabal, but while per- 
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fectly tolerated as to matters of faith, they by no 
means command the respect which is shown to 
Armenians. Like them, they are permitted to 
make vinous and spirituous liquors; and they de- 
pend chiefly for their livelihood upon the clan- 
destine sale of them. Some years since, a Jew 
was heard to speak disrespectfully of Jesus Christ ; 
he was arraigned, and convicted before the Méaho- 
medan tribunals on a charge of blasphemy; the 
sentence was sang sdr, or, to be stoned to death. 
The unhappy culprit was brought to the Armenians 
that they, as particularly interested, might carry 
into effect the punishment of the law. They de- 
clined, when the M4homedans led the poor wretch 
without the city, and his life became the forfeit 
of his indiscretion. It was singular that an attack 
upon the divinity of our Saviour should have been 
held cognizable in a Mdahomedan ecclesiastical 
court, and that it should have been resented by 
those who in their theological disputes with Chris- 
tians never fail to cavil on that very point. The 
Jew, in averring that Jesus Christ was the son of 
the carpenter Joseph, had differed from their own 
belief on that subject; but had not the assertion 
been made by a Jew, who would have noticed it ? 
How true is it, that the Jews are everywhere the 
despised, the rejected race. 
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THE city of Kabal is seated at the western ex- 
tremity of a spacious plain, in an angle formed by 
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the approach of two inferior hill ridges. That to 
the south is indifferently called Koh Takht Shah 
{hill of the king’s palace), and Koh Khwoja Safar 
from a zidrat of that name, on its acclivity, over- 
looking the city. It has also the less used and 
mythological appellation of Bandar Déo. The ridge 
to the north, of inferior altitude, is known by the 
name of the Koh Assa Mahi, or the hill of the 
great mother, which is Nature. A temple, dedi- 
cated to the goddess, is at the foot of the hill. A 
huge stone is the object of adoration. 

The interval between these two hills allows space 
for the entrance, from the plain of Chahar Déh, of 
the stream called the river of Kabal, which winds 
through the city. Over it has been thrown a sub- 
stantial and fortified bridge of masonry. From it 
connecting lines of ramparts and towers are carried 
up the sides and over the summits of the ridges. 
Useless for purposes of defence, they contribute to 
diversify the aspect of the city, as seen from the 
east. The lines of fortifications cresting the Koh 
Takht Shah are brought down the eastern face of 
the hill, and made to close upon the Balla Hissar 
Balla, or citadel, built upon a spur of the same hill, 
at the south-east extremity of the city. At this 
point was formerly one of the gates of the old city, 
(the Derwaza Jabar,) and as it connected the hill 
defences with those of the Balla Hissar Balla, the 
enceinte of the place was completed according to 
the notions of the projector, Sirdar Jahan Khan, 
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Popal Zai, a veteran chief, of the age of Ahmed Shah. 
The Balla Hissar was originally strongly built, and 
its walls were accommodated to the form of the 
rising ground of its site. Their lower portions are 
composed of masonry, facing the rock, to a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet. Their upper portions, 
six or seven feet in height, are of burnt brick, 
and form a parapet, which is crenated and provided 
‘with embrasures and loop-holes for large and small 
arms, also with a regular succession of kangaras. 
Formerly, a shirazi, or fausse-braye of mud, was 
carried between the walls and the trench. The 
latter is spacious, but of variable depth, and being 
neglected, has become overgrown with rank grass, 
amongst which, towards the close of autumn, 
when the water decreases, cattle graze. At the 
south-west end of the fortification, where the minor 
hill of the Balla Hissér Balla connects with the 
parent one, and where the Derwiéza Jabar once 
stood, the nature of the swelling rock has not per- 
mitted the extension of the trench; or the obstacles 
it opposed were deemed too formidable to be en- 
countered, for the advantages to be derived. Still, 
this point seems to have been thought the weak 
one of the place; and to strengthen it, on the su- 
perior hill commanding it, is a massive tower, called 
Birj Hiélaké, from some tradition respecting that 
barbarous conqueror. To this point, we have al- 
ready noted, that the lines of Sirdar Jahan Khan 
were extended, and within them he has included 
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the Bérj Halaka. This work, intended for the 
defence of the place, has, invariably, in the nume- 
rous intestine contests happening during the last 
few years for its possession, fallen into the power 
of the assailing party on the outbreak of hostilities. 

As a fortress, from being commanded on the 
south-west, and west by the hill overshadowing it, 
and to the east by eminences, on which N&dir 
Shah raised his batteries, the Balla Hissér of Kabal 
can scarcely be deemed competent to resist for any 
length of time, a scientific attack. In native war- 
fare, it must be considered a strong place, or one 
capable of being made so. In earlier times, we 
can give the judicious Baber credit for the im- 
portance he attached to its fortifications. At a 
later period, the siege it withstood against Nadir 
did not impair its reputation for strength. 

The Balla Hissér of Kabal comprises two por- 
tions, the Balla Hissér Pahin, and the Balla Hissar 
Balla. Hissar implies a fortress, and Balla Hissar 
the upper or superior fortress, the citadel. Hence, 
Pesh&wer, Kabal, Ghazni, Kandahar, and Herat, 
have all their Balla Hissars, equivalents to the Args 
of Persia. Balla Hissar Balla, and Balla Hiss4r 
Pahin, therefore, signify the upper and lower cita- 
dels. In some places, as at Hérat, Kandahar, and 
Ghazni, the citadel may be enclosed within the 
walls of the city. In others, as at Kabal and Pesh- 
awer, they may be without, and independent. In 
the latter reigns of the Sadu Zai princes the Balla 
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Hissar Balla served as a state prison. It is now 
a solitude, and in ruins. The summit of the emi- 
nence on which it is raised is surmounted by 
a dilapidated square, turretted building, called the 
Kala Feringhi (European hat). It is of very re- 
cent date, being due to Sirdar Saltan Mahomed 
Khan, and arose under the superintendence of a 
rude architect, Haji Ali, Kohistani, one of his mili- 
tary dependents. It was intended for no more im- 
portant purpose than to enable the chief and his 
friends to enjoy the beauties of the landscape 
around, and was in consequence slightly construct- 
ed. As a spectator. from it completely overlooks 
the palace of the chief below, orders, little regard- 
ed, have been issued, to forbid the people of the 
city to visit it, and the Balla Hissar Balla gene- 
rally, on the plea of preserving intact the “pardah,” 
or privacy of the haram. 

Under the northern wall of the Kila Feringhi, 
however, are two objects deserving inspection, in 
two masses of hewn white marble, describing what 
are here called takhts, or thrones; flights of three 
steps being formed in each. One of them is distin- 
guished by a flagon carved on one of its sides; and 
this symbol of good cheer and festivity, while it 
may explain the purpose to which the thrones may 
have been at some time devoted, forcibly recalls 
to recollection, that this was the very spot where 
the social Baber frequently held his convivial meet-~ 
ings, and which probably he had in mind when he 
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exultingly declared that Kabal was the very best 
place in the world to drink wine in. Connected 
with the thrones is a miniature hous, or reservoir 
for water, inadequate for purposes of general ablu- 
tions, but appropriate for the lavement of fingers 
and pialas (cups), and the trivial detergent offices 
consequent upon an oriental regale. 

It is certain that the Balla Hissér Balla has been 
at one time a cemetery, for I have been assured 
by too many people to doubt the fact, that when 
children they were accustomed in their rambles 
over it constantly to pick up old coins, &c.; even 
now they are occasionally found. Discoveries of 
another nature have been frequently made, of stone 
cannon-balls, arrow-heads, caltrops, &c.; of course, 
portions of the munitions once laid in store for the 
defence of the place. It is not improbable that 
very much of the hill is honey-combed with vaults 
and passages, some of which have been casually 
discovered. The soil spread over the hill is con- 
tinually carried away for the manufacture of salt- 
petre. Much of this may be formed of the débris 
of the unsubstantial erections of unburnt bricks, 
which have been from time to time erected within 
the limits of the fortifications. Yet, no small part 
of it may be considered as the soil which, in 
former ages, has been carried up from the plain 
beneath, and deposited upon the rocky surface, to 
form the required basis for the reception of the 
jars and ashes of the dead. , 
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Within the precincts of the upper citadel are two 
wells, lined with masonry. One of these, called the 
Sith Chaéh (black well), was used as a dungeon, 
up to the time of Shah Mahmiid. The Vazir Fati 
Khan once confined many of his brothers, Dost 
Miéhomed Khan amongst the rest, in this Siaéh 
Chah. After executions, the corpses of the slain 
were sometimes thrown into it. The other well 
is now neglected, but once yielded excellent water. 
The outer line of the Balla Hissar Balla has three 
gates. One, the principal, leading into the Balla 
Hiss4r Pahin, a little south of the palace. This gate 
was mined by Dost Mahomed KhAn, when he be- 
sieged Prince Jeh4nghir, the son of Kémrdn. The 
second, called Derwiza Kashi (contraction of Na- 
kAshi, or painted), from having been covered with 
glazed enamelled tiles, looks upon the plain east- 
ward. By this gate Prince Jehanghir escaped. 
The third gate, smaller than the others, leads to- 
wards the hill Khwoja Safar, near the site of the 
Derwiza Jabar. It is called the gate of blood, as 
through it were carried privily by night, for inter- 
ment, the corpses.of those of the royal family who 
fell victims to the resentment, or fears of the reign- 
ing prince. This detestable gate, with the others, 
is closed. 

The Balla Hissér PAhin, or lower citadel, under 
the Sadi Zai princes, besides the space occupied 
- by their palaces and appurtenances, chiefly accom- 
modated their servants and select retainers, as cer- 
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tain portions of the ghilém khana, or house- 
hold troops. Now it is more indiscriminately 
tenanted. 

On the understood fact that it is the property 
of the crown, or of the ruling power, no house can 
be erected in it without permission; neither does 
any house erected become the absolute property of 
its occupant or founder. In sales, or transfers of 
possession, the houses are not so much sold as the 
wood employed in their construction, the value of 
which regulates the price. It is in the power 
of the authorities at any time to eject the inha- 
bitants. Of course, such an act is only thought 
of in cases of emergency. An instance of eject- 
ment occurred when Habib Ulah Khan held the 
Balla Hissér. His mother appealed to him in 
favour of the Armenian residents ; and the not very 
rational youth admitted that to displace those who 
had no connexions in the country to receive them 
would be harsh. They were allowed to remain. 

The Bélla Hissér Pahin may contain nearly one 
thousand houses, and is provided with a good bazar. 
It is divided into many quarters, or mallas, called 
after the classes inhabiting them; as the Malla 
Araba (Arab), Malla Habashi (descendants of ne- 
groes), Malla Armani (Armenian), &c. It has a 
police, under the direction of a katwal, and a court 
under the jurisdiction of a Kazi, for the judgment 
and adjudication of disputes and causes. All seri- 
ous matters are referred to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
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and, indeed, in Kabal all offices are nominal, the 
chief attending personally to all matters, however 
trivial. 

In the exterior circumference of the Bélla Hissar 
Pahin there are two gates, one on the eastern front 
called the Derwaiza Shah Shéhid, from a zidrat 
contiguous; the other, on the western front, called 
the Derwdza Nagara Khana, on account of the 
nagaras, or drums, beaten daily at certain times, 
being stationed there. There is an internal and 
intermediate gate on the road between these two 
now standing, and there was formerly another, both 
belonging to a court south of the palace, in which 
was the Dafta Khana, or record office. This build- 
ing, a very gay one, was in being when I first visited 
Kabal; Dost Mahomed Khan has pulled it down, 
intending with its materials to construct a garden- 
house, under the hill of the upper citadel. How- 
ever effectually he may conduct the business of the 
state, he has no need of public offices, and his 
ministers write at their own houses, and carry their 
records and papers about with them in their pockets. 
From the court of the Dafta Khana the Tope 
Khana, or artillery-ground, is entered, and beyond 
it the bazar of the Araba leads to the Derwaza Na- 
géra Khana. This bazar is spacious, and had lines 
of trees extending along its centre; some of them 
remain. The artillery-ground and Dafta Khana 
were similarly ornamented; and it is easy to ima- 
gine, notwithstanding the destruction which has 
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occurred, and the neglect which prevails, that the 
interior of the lower citadel was once regularly and 
agreeably laid out, as was becoming in the vicinity 
of the palace of the sovereign. 

The royal abode built by Taimér Shah (Ahmed 
Shah was wont to reside in the city) oceupies much 
of the northern front of the lower citadel, and is made 
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to rest upon its walls. It has a sombre external 
appearance, but commands beautiful views over the 
surrounding country, particularly towards the north, 
where the distant snowy masses of the Hinddé Kosh 
terminate the prospect. It is most substantially 
constructed, and the interior is distributed into a 


variety of handsome and capacious areas, surrounded 
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by suites of apartments on a commodious and mag- 
nificent scale. These are embellished with orna- 
mental carvings, and highly coloured paintings of 
flowers, fruits, and other devices. Formerly there 
were many appendages without the high walls en- 
closing the palace, in gardens, diwan khanas, mas- 
jits, &c.; but these have been suffered to disappear, 
or have been purposely destroyed by the present 
chiefs, to obliterate, if possible, any recollections 
of the Sada Zai dynasty. The masjit Pidshah, or 
royal mosque, which it would have been profane 
to pull down, has been allowed to fall silently into 
ruin. Near it, is pointed out a withered tree, 
become so, it is said, from the numberless perjuries 
which have been uttered beneath it. It is believed 
to be an evidence of the crimes and perfidies of the 
times. 

When Taimir Shah, in his last visit to Kabal, in 
progress to the eastward, beheld the palace then un- 
finished, he complained that the sittins, or pillars, 
were too slight. It was submitted, that they were 
made of the largest timbers procurable. The prince 
remarked, they might last well enough for fifty 
years, when he would build a new palace. He never 
again beheld it, being carried into it a.corpse. His 
palace is now the dwelling-place of usurpers; and 
who shall venture to predict its possessor at the 
close of the monarch’s fifty years. : 

The original city of Kabal was surrounded by 
‘walls, constructed partly of burnt bricks, and partly 
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of mud. Their indications may be traced in many 
places, more abundantly in the eastern quarter. 
The space enclosed by them being largely filled, 
even now, with gardens, does not contain above five 
thousand houses; anciently it may be presumed to 
have comprised a lower number. When we consi- 
der that the large suburbs, or additions, to the old 
city, have been made since the Sadi Zai dynasty 
had established itself in power, and are owing to the 
foreign tribes domiciled subsequently to the demise 
of Nadir, we may question whether the original city 
could ever have boasted of twenty thousand inha~ 
bitants, or have been of one half the size of the 
present. 

Seven. gates allowed ingress and egress to and 
from the old city; the Derwazas Lahori, Sirdar, 
Pét, Déh Afghanan, Déh Mazzang, Gizar Gah, and 
Jabar. Of these, Derwazas Lahori and Sirdar are 
the only ones standing, built of deeply coloured 
kiln-burnt bricks. That of Jabér was removed only 
four or five years since. The sites of those no 
longer existing, besides being well knewn, are the 
stations of officers appointed to collect the town 
duties on the necessaries of life brought in from the 
country. Some of the names by which the gates 
are now known, or remembered, would seem to 
have replaced more ancient ones, The derwaza 
Lahori is certainly the currier’s gate of Baber, and 
adjacent thereto still reside the charm-gars, or 
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‘ Without the limits of the ancient city, to the 
west, is the quarter of Chandol; once a village, its 
name preserved by Baber, now a large town, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls. It is inhabited solely by 
the various tribes of Persian and Turki descent, that 
have become located at K&bal since the death of 
Nadir. It contains about fifteen hundred or two 
thousand houses, and is provided with its independ- 
ent bazars, baths, masjits, and other appurtenances 
of a city. It has, also, its separate police, and 
courts of law and justice. Its walls were raised 
under the sanction of the Vazir Fati Khan. An 
expression regarding them, made by Atta Mahomed 
Khan, reported to the Barak Zai chiefs, the vazir's 
brothers, led to his being deprived of sight. 

Besides the fortified suburb of Chandol, there 
may be about fifteen hundred other houses, dis- 
persed without the ancient limits of the city. In- 
clusive of the Balla Hissar, the number of houses in 
Ka4bal, will be about nine thousand, of which nearly 
one half are occupied by Shia families. The popu- 
lation may therefore be computed at something be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand. In the summer 
season, from the influx of merchants, and people 
from all parts of the country, the city is very 
densely inhabited; and this pressure of strangers 
explains the crowds and bustle to be witnessed in 
the bazars; with the great propertion of itinerant. 
traders in cooked provisions, and the necessaries of: 
life, who may be said to infest the streets. 
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The appearance of Kabal as a city, has little to 
recommend it beyond the interest conferred by the 
surrounding scenery. It is best, and indeed can 
only be seen from the east. In that direction it is 
first descried by the traveller from the lower coun- 
tries, at the crest, of the kotal, or pass of Lataband, 
(the place of shreds). Formerly, a canopied apart- 
ment of the palace at Kabal was cased in copper, 
gilt, and besides being very ornamental, it had a 
conspicuous effect in the obscure and indistinct mass 
presented by the city when divulged from the kotal. 
It endured up to the brief government of Habib 
UVlah Khan, who, inheritor to the vast treasures of 
his father, in a freak rather than from cupidity—for 
he was thoughtless and profuse—ordered the copper- 
gilt casing to be removed, and the gold to be ex- 
tracted. A paltry sum did not pay the cost of 
labour incurred to procure it, and the inconsiderate 
chief repented that he had exposed himself to ridi- 
cule, and to the reproaches of his people, for having 
destroyed one of the principal ornaments of the 
city. 

The houses of Kabal are but slightly and indiffer- 
ently built, generally of mud and unburnt bricks. 
The few of burnt bricks are those of old standing. 
Their general want of substantiality does not mili- 
tate against their being conveniently arranged with- 
in, as many of them are; particularly those built by 
the Shias in Chandol, and other quarters. These 
people lay claim, and perhaps justly, .to a greater 
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share of taste and refinement than falls to the lot 
of their fellow-townsfolk. 

The city is divided into mallas, or quarters, and 
these again are separated into kiachas, or sections. 
The latter are enclosed and entered by small gates. 
In occasions of war or tumult the entrance gates 
are built up, and the city contains as many different 
fortresses as there are kichas in it. This means 
of defence is called kicha-bandi (closing up the 
kichas). It must be obvious, that an insecure 
state of society has induced this precautionary mode 
of arrangement in the building of the city. The 
necessity to adopt it has occasioned the narrow and 
inconvenient passages of communication, or streets, 
if they must be so called, which intersect the seve- 
ral kichas. No predilection for dark alleys, or 
wish to exclude the pure air of heaven has operated. 
The principal bazars of the city are independent of 
the kachas, and extend generally in straight lines; 
the chief objects of attention, they are when tracing 
out the plan of a city, defined with accuracy, and 
the mallas and kiéchas are formed arbitrarily upon- 
them. 

In winter the inhabitants clear the flat roofs of 
their houses of the snow by shelving it into the 
passages below, whence they become at length 
choked up. Gradually melted on the advent of 
spring, the paths are filled with mixed snow, water, 
and mud, and for a long time continue in a mise- 
rable condition. After severe winters, or when 
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much snow has been accumulated, it is surprising 
to how late a period it will remain unmelted in many 
of the kichas, nearly excluded from, or but for a 
short hour visited by the genial rays of the sun. 

There are no public buildings of any moment 
in the city. The masjits, or places of worship, are 
far from being splendid edifices, although many are 
spacious and commodious; convenience and utility, 
other than specious external appearance, being sought 
for in their construction. There is but one madressa, 
or college,—without endowment or scholars. 

There are some fourteen or fifteen serfis, or ké- 
ravanserais, for the accommodation of foreign mer- 
chants and traders, named sometimes after their 
founders, as the Serai Zirdad, the Seraéi Maho- 
med Kimi, &c.; sometimes after the place whose 
traders in preference frequent it, as the Seréi Kan. 
dahari, &c. These structures will bear no com-+ 
parison with the elegant and commodious build- 
ings of the same kind, so numerous in the cities 
and country of Persia. Hamams, or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a Mahomedan 
city, are in some number, but they are deficient 
on the score of cleanliness. The approach to many 
of them is announced by an unwelcome odour, 
arising from the offensive fuel employed to heat 
them. Across the river which flows through Ka~ 
bal, so far as the actual city is concerned, there 
can be said to be only one bridge, viz. the Pil 
Kishti (the brick bridge). It is, in fact, a sub- 
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stantial structure, however ill kept in repair, of 
mixed brick-work and masonry. It leads directly 
into the busy parts of the city, where the chabi- 
tra, or custom-house, mandéh, or corn-market, the 
chahar chatta, or the covered arcades, and the prin- 
cipal bazfrs are found. At a little distance east 
of it is what is called Pal Noé, or the canoe 
bridge : it is composed of the hollowed trunks of 
trees joined to each other. It yields a tremulous 
passage to pedestrians who choose to venture over 
it, and connects the quarters Bagh Ali Mirdan 
Khan and Moréd Khani. To the west, at the 
gorge between the two hills, through which the 
river enters upon the city, is the fortified bridge 
ef Sirdar Jehin Khan. This is sometimes call- 
ed the bridge of Nassir Khan, and is probably due 
to the governor so named, who flourished at the 
epoch of Nadir’s invasion, and, it is believed, was 
one of the dignitaries who invited the Persian. 
Sirdar Jehén Khan connected with this bridge 
the lines of fortifications, which he threw over the 
hills; and most likely built the parapet wall which 
fringes the western, or exterior face of the bridge. 
Between this structure and the Pdl Kishti was 
anciently a bridge connecting Chandol on the 
southern side of the stream, with the AnderAbi 
quarter on the opposite side. It has disappeared, 
but the Nawab Jabar Khan contemplates its re- 
placement. Beyond the Pil Noé, and altogether 
without the city, is another once substantial bridge, 
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thrown across the stream, said to owe its origin 
to Baber. It became injured through age and 
neglect; but being on the road from the palace 
of the Balla Hissar to the royal gardens, it was 
necessary to repair it; and at length, in the 
reign of Zeman Shah it was re-edified by the go- 
vernor of the city, Sirdar Jehan Nissér Khan, 
whose name it yet bears. It has, however, again 
become dilapidated. Immediately north ‘of this 
bridge are the two castles of Mahomed Khan Bai- 
yaét, since become memorable from one of them 
having been selected as the commissariat depot 
for the English troops at Kabal, by the capture 
of which so much and fatal disaster was occasion- 
ed, if not wholly, in great measure. The castles 
are north, and opposite to the palace in the Balla 
Hissar, from which a meadow extends to the river, 
on whose opposite side they are seated. The dis- 
tance from them to the palace is two thousand 
yards. It is astonishing that an attack upon this 
position should have been allowed by the troops 
in the Balla Hissir, under whose immediate ob- 
servation it must have occurred. It is equally 
singular, that the first attack having been re- 
pulsed, the little garrison was not reinforced. 
Close to the castles is a dam damma, or large 
mound, on which, in the struggles for the pos- 
session of Kabal, a gun was placed by Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, to play upon the Balla Hissér. The 
proprietor, Mahomed Khan, was intimately con- 
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nected with Dost Mahomed Khan, and generally 
his companion at meals and in his rides. He 
greatly favoured an intercourse with Persia, and 
‘was, perhaps, one of the few who might have be- 
nefited by it. He therefore used his influence 
to prevent Dost Mahomed Khan from forming 
any connexion with the Indian Government, and 
was suspected of having forwarded letters to the 
Persian camp before Herat. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
it would seem from his letters, printed, and pri- 
vately circulated, was willing to have wreaked his 
vengeance on the old offender, but Sir William 
Macnaghten more generously preserved him from 
the effects of pitiful resentment, and in the attack 
on the commissariat his family and retainers as- 
sisted the garrison in the defence, for which his 
son paid the forfeit of his ears to the chiefs of 
the insurrection. 

It was by the destruction of this bridge, or of 
another, one hundred yards beyond it, over the 
eanal Moréd Khani, that the communications be-. 
tween the camp and Balla Hissar were cut off. 
The river has yet another bridge, traversing it 
west of the fortified bridge at the gorge of the 
two hills, and parallel to the tomb of the cele- 
brated Baber. It is alike a substantial erection, 
and its date is probably that of the tomb and its 
appendages, of which it may be considered one. 
The river has therefore in Kabal and the imme- 
diate vicinity, four substantial bridges crossing it, 
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with the probability of having another, the fifth 
constructed. The canoe-bridge is not entitled to 
be considered a bridge, being little more impor- 
tant than a plank placed across a rivulet deserves 
to be thought. Besides these bridges, the river 
has no other, either to the east or west of them, 
in the upper part of its course being easily ford- 
able, and soon terminating its lower by joining 
with the river of Loghar. 

Of the several bazars of the city, the two prin- 
cipal, running irregularly parallel to each other, 
are the Shor Bazér and the Bazar of the Der- 
waza Lahori. The former to the south, extends 
east and west from the Balla Hissér Pahin to 
the Ziarat Baba Khodi, a distance of little more 
than three quarters of a mile. The latter, stretch- 
ing from the Derwaza Lahori, terminates at the 
Chabitra, at which point a street to the south, 
called Chob Frosh, or the wood-market, commu- 
nicates with the western extremity of the Shor 
. Bazér. To the north, another street leads from 
the Chabitra to the Pil Kishti. The western 
portion of the bazér Derwaza Lahori is occupied 
by the Chahaér Chatta, or four covered arcades: 
the more magnificent of the Kabal bazars, and of 
which the inhabitants are justly proud. The struc- 
ture is ascribed to Ali Mirdan Khan, whose name 
_ is immortal in these countries, from the many 
visible testimonies to his public spirit extant in 
various forms. It was handsomely constructed 
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and highly embellished with paintings. The four 
covered arcades, of equal length and dimensions, 
are separated from each other by square open 
areas, originally provided with wells and foun- 
tains. These were judicious improvements on the 
plan in vogue throughout Persia, where the covered 
bazars, extending in some of the larger cities for 
above two miles, not only exclude the rays of 
the sun but completely prevent the free circu- 
lation of air, producing thereby close and oppres- 
sive, and it may be presumed, unhealthy atmo- 
spheres. The dokans, or shops of the Chahar Chat- 
ta, are now tenanted by bazazis, or retail venders of 
manufactured goods, whether of wool, cotton, or 
silk. Before the shops are what may be called 
counters, on which sit, with their wares displayed, 
allaéka-bands, or silk-men, makers of caps, shoes, &c. 
with sarafs, or money-changers, with their heaps of 
pais, or copper monies, before them. Beneath the 
counters are stalls; and as they exactly resemble 
the coblers’ stalls of London in situation and ap- 
pearance, so are they generally occupied by the 
same class of craftsmen. 

In Kabal, the several descriptions of traders and 
artisans congregate, as is usual in Eastern cities, 
and together are found the shops of drapers, sad- 
dlers, braziers, ironmongers, armourers, book-bind- 
ers, venders of shoes, postins, &c. The cattle- 
market, called Nakash, is seated north of the river, 
and west of the Pal Kishti, in the Anderabi quar- 
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ter. It is held daily, and sales of all animals are 
effected, whether for slaughter as food, or for 
purposes of pleasure, use, or burthen. There are 
two mandés, or grain-markets ; one near the Chahar 
Chatta, called Mandé Kalan, the other Mandé 
Shahzada, in the quarter Tandér Sazi, or earthen- 
ware manufactory, between the Shor Bazar and 
the Derwaéza Lahori. The quarter called Shik- 
arpiri, adjoining the Pal Kishti, on the right 
bank of the river, may be considered the fruit- 
market of Kabal. To it the various fruits are 
brought from the neighbouring country, and thence 
are dispersed among the retail venders of the city, 
to form those rich, copious, and beautiful displays, 
in their due seasons, which fail not to extort the 
admiration of strangers. Melons, an important 
branch of the fruit-trade, and of which the con- 
sumption is immense, are sold principally at Mandé 
Kalan. There are, in like manner, markets for 
wood and charcoal, while every malla, or quarter, 
is provided with its depots of these articles of fuel 
for the winter demand. In Ka&bal, as in other 
places, all traffie is transacted through the medium 
of the broker, or dalal. 

Besides the shopkeepers, or fixed tradesmen, a 
vast number of itinerant traders parade the bazars, 
and it is probable that the cries of Kabal equal in 
variety those of London. Many of them are iden- 
tical, and the old clethesman of the British me- 
tropolis is perfectly represented by the Moghat 
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of Kabal, who, although not a Jew, follows his 
profession, and announces it by the cry of 
“ Zir-i-khona? rakht-i-khona ?”—“ old bullion? old 
clothes ?” 

While the quality of the provisions brought into 
the K4bal markets is excellent, prices are liable 
to much fluctuation, especially in the various kinds 
of grain; and the reason is, obviously, that the 
country at large scarcely yields a sufficient quan- 
tity for the supply of its inhabitants, and wheat 
becomes an article of import. It follows hence, 
that not only are prices subject to variation from 
extraordinary accidents, as partial or general fail- 
ure of the crops, the ravages of locusts, &c., but 
that they are affected by the ordinary and con- 
stantly occurring changes of the season. Winter 
in Kabal is always distinguished by high prices, 
and the advance immediately follows the stoppage 
of its communications by snow. In the famines 
which, from time to time, have afflicted Kabal, 
the misery has naturally been most intense within 
the city during the winter; and it would appear, 
that the calamity has been only experienced there, 
while in the provinces supplies, if not abundantly, 
might still have been spared to have relieved the 
distress of the capital; but the roads were closed 
by snow, and the little energy wanting to over- 
come the slight impediment was absent, or no 
one thought of bringing it into action. The last 
serious famine occurred in the reign of Shah M4h- 
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mid; and since that time so great an evil has 
been happily averted, notwithstanding occasional 
years of scarcity have, in the order of things, pre- 
sented themselves. The present chief is always 
anxious to relieve the pressure which would attend 
the residence of a large body of troops in the city 
throughout the winter; and the collection of the 
revenues of Bangash and Taghow affords him the 
opportunity of employing them advantageously dur- 
ing that period. The warmer region of Jeldlabaid 
also provides for the reception of a large body of 
troops, and contributes to lighten the demand upon 
the winter stores accumulated for the supply of 
the city, which are never altogether sufficient, both 
from want of capital and improvidence. 

In despite of the’ evils consequent upon winter, 
and the severity of the climate, which prohibits 
exercise abroad, the inhabitant of Kabal seems to 
consider it as the season of luxurious enjoyment 
as it is that of supine sloth. The enjoyment vaunt- 
ed of is not, however, of an enviable nature, and 
consists merely in regaling upon the fresh fruits 
of the past autumn, while the individual is seated, 
with his legs under the cover of a sandali, drawn 
up to his chin. The sandali, it must be explained, 
is the ordinary mode of exhibiting fire for the 
purposes of warmth in most countries of Western 
Asia. It consists merely of a takht, or table, placed 
over a cavity in the ground, or some other recept- 
acle to contain fire, and. covered with a number 
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of capacious cloths and quilts. A little fuel suf- 
fices to raise heat, which is retained by the quilts, 
and as little is necessary to sustain it. Around 
this sit, during the day, the various members of 
a family. Upon the surface of the takht they 
arrange their repasts; and at night, when in- 
clined to repose, have only to fall backwards, and 
draw the cover of the sandali over them. Could 
the imagination, so fertile and powerful, unroof 
during a winter’s night the houses of Kabal, upon 
what a singular seene would it look down. Dis- 
missing the revelations which might interest an 
Asmodeus, and a bachelor of Salamanca, how curious 
the spectacle of a countless number of sandalis, ap- 
pearing as the centres of an endless succession of 
circles, their radii formed by extended human 
beings! There are some inconveniences attending 
the use of sandalis, and the bursting of an imper- 
fectly made piece of charcoal, the description of 
fuel generally employed, frequently occasions danger. 
There would also seem danger in the use of char- 
eoal itself, but I never heard of any accident 
oceurring on that account, which may be perhaps 
accounted for in the faet that there is not, even 
amongst the houses of the opulent, an apartment 
perfectly air-tight in Kabal: moreover, the quan- 
tity of charcoal used is small. The confinement 
during so many months, the postures in which it 
has been passed, and the fumes of the charcoal, 
occasion the legs of many individuals to be par- 
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tially benumbed on the advent of spring, and it 
needs the elastic energies of the season, and exer- 
cise, to enable them to recover their tone and 
action. The sandali is simple and economical, yet 
could only be in fashion or employed in countries 
where the mass of the’ people can afford to sit 
idle during the winter, as it is incompatible with 
labour. The wealthy, while not rejecting sandalis, 
also use mangals, or open iron vessels, in which 
they burn wood, that of the baldt, or holly, being 
preferred. There are few chimneys, or bokharis, 
as called, although not absolutely unknown. They 
are considered a Persian invention; and the centre 
of the room is still held the proper place for the 
fire intended to warm it; while the smoke, al- 
though admitted to be an inconvenience, is yet 
supposed to have its effect in heating the atmo- 
sphere of the chamber; and, again, its incon- 
venience is said less to be felt, as it is the custom 
to sit on the ground, not on chairs; and smoke, 
as every one knows, ascends. Some of the higher 
classes have especial winter apartments, heated by 
flues to a regulated degree, after the manner of 
baths, or of hot-houses in England. 

Attached to the city are several places of burial, 
the different sects having their distinct ones, and 
even the different classes of the same sect. In 
general, they resemble European localities of similar 
character. The larger burial-places, which are al- 
ways without the city, are those of the Ziarat 
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Kheédar, and Panjah Shah Mirdan, the Derwaza 
‘Shah Shéhid, and of Ashak Arifan, under the 
hill Koh Khwoja Safar, with that east of the 
Derwaza Lahori, belonging to the Sdnis. The 
Shias of Chéndol have a burial-place on the part 
of the hill Khwoja Safar which overlooks. their 
quarter; a large one, is that of the Afshars, so 
called from being near them, but where the dead 
of many of the Shia tribes are deposited; this 
lies on the brow of the hill Assa Mahi. The 
Moréd Khanis have a distinct place of sepulture, 
‘as have the Cards, and other tribes. The skirts, 
indeed, of all the superior hills, and of the minor 
eminences in the environs of the city, are occu- 
pied by graves and burial-places. On those of the 
Tappa Marinjan, east of the city, are the burial- 
place of the Jews and the Hindu Soz, or spot where 
Hindd corpses undergo cremation. The Armenians 
have their peculiar, and.walled-in cemetery, amongst 
the Mahomedan graveyards of Khwoja Khedari, 
south of the Balla Hissar, and directly opposite 
the takia, or shrine of Shir Ali Lapchak, over the 
entrance to which is an inscription on a marble 
slab, recording that Jehanghir visited Kabal, on 
an excursion of pleasure, in the year 1002 of the 
Hejra. 

The M4homedan tombs vary little, except in 
position, from ordinary Christian ones. They are 
placed from north to south. They have the same 
shaped head-stone, generally of marble, either of 
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the costly kind imported from more eastern coun- 
tries, or of the native alabaster, procured in the 
quarries of Maidén. The head-stone also bears 
an inscribed’ epitaph, and is ornamented, if not 
with faces of angels and cherubs, with sculptured 
flowers, and other fanciful devices. It is no un- 
common circumstance amongst the graves of the 
Shia tribes, to see shields, swords, and lances en- 
graved on the tombs, commemorating the profession 
of the deceased, a practice observed in various 
parts of Persia, particularly. in Kurdistan, where, 
_if expense deters the sculptured stone, a rudely 
painted figure of a warrior on the humble monu- 
ment of wood constitutes the simple memorial. 
There are many head-stones in the Kabal burial- 
grounds, which have an antiquity of several cen- 
turies; many of these may have been removed 
from their original sites, but they bear inscriptions 
in antiquated Arabic and Persian characters. I am 
not aware that stones with Cufic epitaphs exist, 
which, however, would not have been deemed 
strange, looking at the long period the Caliphs 
dominated in these countries. In the grave-yards 
of the hill Assa Mahi a neglected stone, distin- 
guished by a sculptured mitre, denotes the place 
of rest of a Georgian bishop, who it would seem 
died at K&abal three or four centuries since. In 
the Armenian cemetery likewise a mitre on one 
of the stones points to the rank of the person de- 
posited beneath it, although tradition is silent as 
T2 
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to him or to his age. But the more curious, and to 
Englishmen the most interesting grave-stone to 
be found about K4bal, is one commemorative of 
a countryman, and which bears a simple epitaph 
and record, in large legible Roman characters. The 
monument is small, and of marble, not of the 
very frequent description of upright head stone, 
but of another form, which is also common, and 
which imitates the form of the raised sod over the 
grave. It is to be seen close to the zifrat, or shrine 
of Shah Shéhid, in the burial-ground east of the 
gate of the same name, and within some two hun- 
dred yards of it. It is rather confusedly engraved 
around the sides of the stone, but runs as follows: 


| yeRE LYES THE BODY OF JOSEPH HICKS THE SON OF THOMAS 
; HICKS AND ELDITH WHO DEPARTED THIS LYFE THE BLEVENTH 
OF OCTOBER 1666. 


The date carries us back to the commencement 
of the reign of Aurangzéb, when Kébal was held 
by one of his lieutenants. This monument was one 
of the first objects of curiosity brought to my notice 
at Kabal, and residing immediately within the gate 
of the Balla Hissar near to it, I had it in sight 
whenever I left my house on a stroll. In those days 
there was a kabar-kan, or grave-digger, well-versed 
in the histories and traditions of the monuments 
and graves of the ground in which his practice 
prevailed. He was communicative, and informed 
me that ke understood from his predecessors, that 
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the monument commemorated an officer of artillery, 
who stood so high in the estimation of the governor, 
that they were buried close to each, other on a 
contiguous mound. This, and the monument raised 
over the governor, were pointed out to me by the 
venerable depositary of funeral lore, and he assured 
me that the monument placed over the Feringhi 
(European), or of Mr. Hicks, had been removed, 
before his memory, from its correct locality, and 
placed over the grave of a Mahomedan; such 
transfers, however indecorous or indelicate, being 
sometimes made. On a tappa, or mound, some 
distance to the south, is another monument of the 

same form, but of larger dimensions, which is also 
' believed to rest on the grave of a Feringhi. The 
inference is here drawn from the direction of the 
stone, which is from east to west, no epitaph being 
present to render the fact certain. 

It is customary for people to sit and weep over 
the graves of their deceased relatives; and this task 
principally falls upon the females, who may be pre- 
sumed to enjoy greater leisure than their lords. It 
also gives a fair pretence to exchange the confined 
atmosphere of the haram for the healthy breeze of 
the external country. Priests, on recent occasions, 
are also hired to repeat prayers and recite the 
Koran, sometimes for so long a period as one year. 
At the revival of spring, annually, a day is appro- 
priated to the visit of the graves of the dead ; it is 
called the Day of the Deceased ; and would almost 
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seem a Méhomedan conservation and transposition 
of the ancient rites paid in honour of Adonis and 
Osiris. On such occasions the graves are visited 
in procession ; they are sprinkled with water; gar- 
lands are placed on them, and any injuries which 
may have occurred during the preceding year re- 
paired. These pious offices do not, however, pre- 
clude a due manifestation of grief, in lamentations 
and howlings. It is worthy of note, that the same 
sanctity does not attach to burial-places amongst 
Méhomedans as with Christians. At least, they 
are in nowise offended by persons walking or riding 
over and trampling upon them. Neither are they 
consecrated localities. 

Many takias are interspersed amongst all burial- 
places ; nor does the admixture of things so profane 
with objects entitled to reverence appear to be 
thought improper, indeed, it is never thought of 
at all. Very many of these places, dignified with 
the higher appellation of zidrat, or shrine, deserve 
notice, not merely on account of the holy repute 
attaching to them, but that they are amongst the 
chief and usual spots of holiday resort to the inha- 
bitants of the city, owing to the beauty of their 
picturesque sites. Found generally on the acclivi- 
ties of hills, in recesses supplied by springs of water, 
and embellished by groves and gardens, they also 
command extensive views of the country around. At 
many of these localities the largest trees in the 
country are to be seen, usually the chanar, or plane, 
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and each of them has some peculiar attraction. 
The more eminent of these are the zidrats Jehan 
Baz, Panjah Shah Mirdén, Khwoja Khedari, Khwo- 
ja Safar, and Ashak Arifan, on the eastern skirts of 
the hill Koh Takht Shah; and the tomb of Baber 
~ and the ziarat Shah Mallang on the western skirts, 
overlooking Chahér Déh. At the ziarat Panjah 
Shah Mirdan, the object of estimation, indeed of 
adoration, is an impress on the surface of the rock, 
in the shape, nearly, of the human hand. This 
is held to be a token of Hazrat Ali. It is clearly, 
however, no impression of the human hand, but 
a geological curiosity, being the indenture made 
by some animal passing over the rock when in a 
' plastic state. Such impressions abound in the 
countries of Kabal, and are generally made ziarats, 
although not always so. A very common variety 
is the form of a hoof; and this is always accepted as 
that of Daldal, the charger of Hazrat Ali. I have 
observed, that these vestiges occur in the same kind 
of black stone. In the instance of Panjah Shah 
Mirdan the token is upon a perpendicular rock ; in 
all other cases I have found them on horizontal sur- 
faces. There can be little doubt but that all the 
zidérats on the acclivities of hills were, in the ages 
prior to Méhomedanism, alike places of sacred note 
with the then inhabitants. The ancient sepulchral 
mounds visible in the precincts of all of them, 
with their accompanying caves, attest it; and it 
is not unusual, as happened at Panjah Shah Mir- 
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dan, on digging to prepare the soil for the founda- 
tion of a building, to discover quantities of buried 
idols. 

Amongst the other scenes of recreation to which 
the inhabitants of Kabal, essentially a holiday peo- 
ple, repair, are the various gardens and orchards. 
These are numerously interspersed amid the houses 
under the hill Assa Mahi, as well as partially 
throughout the city; while many are found without 
- its limits to the north and north-east. The vast 
supplies of fruits brought to the markets are pro- 
duced in the orchards of Chahar Déh, Paghman, 
Koh Daman, and the Kohistén. Gardens are in- 
variably open to the public, even those belonging 
to private individuals. The principal of these are, 
the royal gardens of Ahmed Shah, Taimir Shah, 
and Zeman Shah, Bagh Vazir, the Chahér Bagh, 
Bagh Khwoja, with the gardens of Déh Afghan. 
The garden formed hy Ahmed Shah is called Ne- 
maz Gah (the place of prayer), and appears to have 
been the Id Gah (place of celebrating the festival 
of Id) of his time. Of the masjit erected in the 
centre the ruins remain, but the encircling space 
is still carefully swept, and about it are planted 
irises and other flowers. The trees of this garden 
are all mulberries, venerable as to age and pro- 
portions. We are told, that the roots of them 
were originally nourished with milk, in lieu of 
water. The under soil is now annually sown with 
shaftal, or trefoil, but numerous kahkowas, splendid 
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varieties of the tulip, spontaneously growing in 
their season, proclaim that it was once under the 
dominion of Flora. The garden of Taimdér Shah is 
on the Kaiaban, or race-course leading from the Der- 
waza Sirdar, and occupies a space of nine kolbahs. 
The greater part of the trees has been destroyed 
by the ruling chiefs, who raise shaftal on the de- 
nuded soil. The Bagh of Zeman Shah is seated 
also on the Kaiabén, but lower down, or more 
easterly, and on the side opposite to that of Taimdr 
Shah. It fills a space of seven kolbahs, and agree- 
ably to the plan upon which all these gardens have 
been laid out and formed, it had a pleasure-house 
in the centre, from which diverged the four prin- 
cipal roads. Of this erection, as in the case also 
of the preceding garden, merely the remains exist. 
Surrounded by walls, the entrance was distinguished 
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by a handsome building, the remnants of which are 
still interesting. 

This, like all the other royal gardens, is now 
the property of Dost Mahomed Khan, who derives 
a revenue from the produce of the fruit-trees, and 
turns the soil to profit by the. culture of grasses. 
To this garden, and that of Taimdér Shah, the chief 
makes his ordinary evening rides. A little beyond 
the garden of Zeman Shah terminates the Kaiaban, 
or race-course, which extends in a direct line east. 
from the Derwaza Sirdar, one of the old city gates. 
It was made by Sirdar Jan Nissér Khan, and 
passes the several royal gardens, and the village 
of Bimari. Where it terminates the British can- 
tonment was formed; the village and heights of 
Bimaéré (a contraction of Bibi M4h Rij, of the 
moon-faced, or beautiful lady, Baber’s appellation,) 
are a little to the north of the Kaiaban. These 
spots have derived a mournful celebrity from the 
late unhappy occurrences. 

The Bagh Vazir is seated on the left bank of the 
river, west of the Pal Kishti, and near Chandol, 
and is noted for a conspicuous pleasure-house, built 
by Fati Khan. It is also memorable as having 
been the place where Atté Mahomed Khan, son 
of the Makhtahar-a-dowlah, was deprived of sight 
by Pir Mahomed Khan, the younger of the brothers 
of the Vazir. The Chahar Bagh is also similarly 
situated. It is well stocked with standard mul- 
berry trees, and in the centre is the unfinished 
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tomb of Taimdr Shah, an octagon of kiln-burnt 
bricks, surmounted by a cupola. The crowning 
monument is sadly fractured; and we are told that 
the injury was occasioned by the reckless Habib 
Ulah Khan, who, during his short sway, was ac- 
customed to amuse himself by witnessing the scene 
afforded by a man, who, for the consideration of 
a ducat,. would place himself on its summit as a 
mark, upon which he and his companions might 
exercise their dexterity as artillerymen. Bagh 
Khwoja, so called from its founder, a religious 
character, is seated between the river and Déh 
Afghan, a small village without the city on the 
eastern front of the hill Assa Mahi. It is fur- 
nished with fruit-trees of various descriptions. De- 
pendent upon Déh Afghan are many gardens; one 
of them, in which is the tomb of a saint of the 
Shias, is of repute, as being entirely laid out as a 
flower-garden. Its visitors are of a disorderly class. 
In this neighbourhood are also the bulk of the 
kitchen-gardens, which supply the city with vege- 
tables. They are very creditably tended, and the 
horticulturists are esteemed the best in the country. 
Kabal is abundantly supplied with water, and gene- 
rally of good quality. The river, on its entrance 
from the plain of Chahar Déh, is beautifully trans- 
parent; but after a course of a few hundred yards 
its waters are little used by the inhabitants of the 
city as a beverage, from a belief that its quality is 
impaired by the large quantities of clothes cleansed 
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in it preparatory to bleaching upon its banks. 
Parallel to the river in the first part of its course, 
is the canal called Jai Shir (the canal of milk), 
whose water is esteemed excellent. We must dis- 
credit tradition, or believe that it was once flowing 
with milk. The southern parts of the city are 
supplied with water from a canal called Balla Ji, 
(the upper canal,) which is brought from the river 
at its entrance into the plain of Chahar Déh, and 
being carried on the western face of the hill Koh 
Takht Shah, passes the sepulchre of Baber Padshéh, 
and thence winds around the same hill until it 
reaches the Baila Hiss4r B4lla. This is the canal 
noted by Baber as having been formed in the time 
of his paternal uncle Ulugh Beg, by Weis Atkeh. 
Without the Balla Hissir, to the east, flows a canal, 
the Ji Pal Mastén, whose water is held in high 
repute. It is derived from the river of Loghar, 
as it enters the plain of Shévaki, and has a course 
of about five miles, a length a little inferior to 
that of the Balla Jai. There are very many wells 
throughout the whole extent of the city, indeed 
numerous houses are provided with them; the same 
remarks apply to the Balla Hissér. The waters 
of these are more or less esteemed, but are gene- 
rally considered heavy, and. decidedly inferior to 
river-water undefiled. In KAbal, water, to be good, 
must be light in weight. The monarchs were ac- 
eustomed to have the water drank by them brought 
from Shakr Dara, a distance of nine miles; and 
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the experiments, testing its superiority over that 
of the neighbouring valleys of Ferzah, &c. are 
narrated. 

Water is very readily procurable throughout the 
whole valley of Kabal; which, notwithstanding its © 
superior elevation, is still, with reference to the 
altitude of the hills surrounding it on various sides, 
a depressed one. The presence of the rivers of 
Kabal and Loghar, and the facilities they afford, 
with the multitude of springs and rivulets issuing 
from the bases of the hills, render a recourse to 
wells here, as throughout the country, unnecessary ; 
but in situations where they may be needed, as in 
gardens, there is no difficulty in finding water at 
moderate depths. 

To the north-west and north of the city, are the 
chamans, or pastures of Vazirabéd and Bimérid. 
To the east those of Bégram, and to the south-east 
and south, those of Shévaki and Bini Hissdr. In 
seasons when snow has been plentiful, they are 
covered, on the breaking up of the winter, with 
large sheets of water, becoming indeed lakes, and 
are the resorts of immense numbers ‘of aquatic fowl. 
As the waters are absorbed or evaporated vast 
quantities of rank but very nourishing grass abound ; 
and the steeds of the sirdar are Jet loose upon them. 
As the season advances, the cattle of the inha- 
bitants are also permitted to graze over them, on 
the payment of regulated fees. These chamans 
have all their nuclei of bibulous quagmire; and 
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they can searcely be looked upon without the sug- 
gestion arising to the imagination that the entire 
valley was once under water, and that these still 
tremulous bogs, the deeper portions of them, are 
testimonies to the fact. Their existence, however, 
is by no means beneficial to the health of the city; 
for it cannot fail to be remarked, that in those yéars 
when the accumulation of water is large dan- 
gerous autumnal fevers prevail, and that the con- 
trary happens under converse conditions. In cases 
of excess, the ordinary causes of diminution, ab- 
sorption, and evaporation, are not sufficient to carry 
off, or dissipate the mass, and the superfluity stag- 
nates towards the close of autumn. The effluvia 
arising from this putrid collection are borne full 
upon the city by the prevailing winds, particularly 
by the northernly winds, or Bad of Perw4n, which 
incessantly rage at that time of the year, and sweep 
over the more noxious chamans of Vazirabad and 
Bimari. : ; 

Still Kabal may not be considered an unhealthy 
city. Its disadvantages, besides these just noted, 
are, its situation, wedged in, as it were, between two 
hills, its confined streets and buildings, with the 
evils consequent upon them. In ‘compensstion, it 
has the benefits of a fine atmosphere, ‘excellent 
water, and provisions, with delightful environs. A 
considerable part of the city, from its locality, is 
deprived of the benefit of the winds from many 
quarters, as from the west and south. There are 
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two spots without the city to the east and west, 
where it is remarked that amid the calm which 
pervades the intermediate space strong breezes 
are always playing; the one towards the junction 
of the two hills, between Chandol and the Pil 
Jehan Khan, where a constant current of wind 
drives through the slender aperture, separating 
them, as through a funnel; the other, as you quit 
the B&lla Hissar Pahin to the east, where, imme- 
diately without the Derwaza Shah Shéhid, a north- 
ernly breeze incessantly plays. 

During the summer and autumnal months, but 
chiefly during the latter, the city is visited every 
evening by a khak-bad, or whirlwind. As this 
phenomenon is so very constant, and regular, as to 
its time of occurrence, showing itself about three 
or four o’clock, its causes may, no doubt, be sought 
for in the relative situation of the neighbouring 
plains and hills. It arises in the north-west, ap- 
parently in the barren tracts between Paghman and 
Chahaér Déh, and is impelled with great violence 
over the city. The complete obscuration of the 
atmosphere in the direction in which it originates 
announces its formation; as a furious blast, and sud- 
den decrease of temperature, gave warning of its im- 
mediate approach. It is necessary to close windows, 
but the precaution does not prevent the apartments 
from being filled with subtile particles of dust. Its 
duration is short, or so long only as may suffice for 
its impetuous transit over the city; and it is rarely, 
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although sometimes attended by a few drops of 
rain. 

The Emperor Baber vaunts the commercial im- 
portance of Kabal, and the consequent resort 
to it of the merchants of all countries, and the 
display in its markets of the fabrics and produce 
of all climes. The eminent advantage possess- 
ed by Kabal is that of locality. It is one which 
cannot be impaired. It is conferred by nature; and 
so long as the present conformation and arrange- 
ment of hill and plain endure so long will she 
preserve and enjoy it. There has always been, and 
there always will be a commercial communication 
between India and the regions of Térkistan. Ka4bal, 
happily situated at the gorge of the nearest and 
most practicable passes connecting the two coun- 
tries, will always profit by the intercourse between 
them. Whether the tide of commerce roll up the 
Ganges or up the Indus, its course must be directed 
upon Kabal. 

It is not our purpose here to expatiate on the 
external trade of the city, but to consider it merely 
in the character of a capital to a petty state. In 
the centre of a considerable population, it. dispenses 
to its dependent districts the products of other 
countries, and stands to them in the relation of a 
mart for the reception and sale of their produce 
and manufactures. Of the latter the city has 
searcely any to offer of home fabric. Indeed the 
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manufactures of the country do not rise to medi- 
ocrity, and are suitable only to the consumption. of 
the lower and less wealthy classes. If all ranks 
were of the one description, and satisfied with the 
humble products of the industry of their native 
country, no doubt their necessities would be amply 
supplied. Such is not the case. If great wealth does 
not prevail, people in easy circumstances are very 
numerous. A spirit of fashion predominates, and 
with it an appetite for the novelties and superior 
fabrics of foreign countries. From the middle 
classes upwards it would be difficult to find an in- 
dividual who is clad in the produce of his native 
looms. Even amongst the lower many are found 
little satisfied unless they carry on their heads the 
langhis, and hide their feet in the shoes of Pesh- 
awer. 

The presence of the court, and of a comparatively 
large military force, not a little contributes to the 
bustle and activity to be observed in the city. It 
also imparts life and vigour to many professions and 
crafts engaged in the preparation of warlike instru- 
ments and necessaries. 

As a class, the artisans, and there are nearly 
all descriptions, while not inexpert, and perfectly 
competent to meet the wants of their customers, 
do not excel. There is not an article made or 
wrought in KAbal which is not surpassed by spe- 
cimens from other countries. It is probable that 
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many of the trades did not exist before the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, and they should perhaps be 
even now considered in a state of progression. A 
remark perhaps applicable to the whole country. 
It is cheering to be able to conceit, that the pro- 
gression is towards improvement. : 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Introduction to Haji Khan. — His conversation. — His proposal.— 
Delay in the Khin’s movements.—His letter from Bisiit.—Sir- 
kerder Kamber.—Bisit.—Mir Yezd4nbaksh.—Defeat of Mir 
Abb4s.—Decisive authority. — Reputation. — Nadir’s policy. — 
Persian tribes in Kabal.—Their influence.—Religious differences 
and contests ——Precautions of the Shias.—Power in Bisit.— 
Humbled by Mir Yezdanbeksh. — Elevation of Dost Mé- 
homed Khan. — Mistrust of Dost Mahomed Khan.—His 
fears of Mir Yezdanbéksh.— Plots his destruction. — Invites 
him to Kabal.—Counsel of the Mfr's wife.—Seizure of Mir 
Yezdaénbaksh.—Ransom offered.—Escape of Mir Yezdanbaksh.. 
—Rebuke to Dost M&homed Khian.—Escape of the Mir's wife.— 
Pursuit.—Perplexity of pursuers.—Mir Yezdanbaksh increases 
his power.—Bisut tribute.—Carriage of Mir Yezd&nbaksh.— 
Karzaér.—Defences.—Site.—Invasion of Shékh Ali tribe —Haji 
Khién.— His jaghir.—Afghan territories in Turkistén.— Tajik 
and Tatar chiefs—Their policy.—Méhomed Ali Beg.—His 
forays.— Haji Khan’s designs.—Baffled by Mahomed Ali Beg.— 
Haji Khén courts Mir Yezdanbaksh.—His artful conduct.— 
Mir Yezdanbaksh deceived.—Naib Rehimd&d.—Gained over by 
Méhomed Ali Beg.—Plans of Mir Yezdanbaksh.—Apprehen- 
sions of Mahomed Ali Beg.—His overtures to H&ji Khan.— 
—Mir Yezdanbaksh’s measures.—Ivadnes Bami4.—His suc- 
cesses.—Fear of Dost Mahomed Khin.—Taghow expedition.— 
H4ji Khan’s dexterity—His engagements and oaths.— Haji 
Khan visits Bisit.—His liberality —Movements of Mir Yez- 
danbaksh.—Haji Khan farms BisGt tribute.—His renewed oaths. 
-—Earthquake.—Religious strife.— H&ji Khan’s hopes.—Arrange- 
ments.—Jealousy between Dost Mahomed Khan and Haji Khan. 
— Value of Haji Khan’s jéghir— His troops.—His rude country- 
men.——Dost Méhomed Khan’s suspicions—Haji Khan's in- 
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trigues.— Mission from KGndGz.—Supposed object.—Results.— 
Rumours.—Haji Khan’s departure for Bisat.—His progress.— 
His interview with Mir Yezdanbaksh.—Auspicious commence- 
ment of expedition.—Haji Khan’s ultimate views.—His bro- 
thers.—Despatch of troops against Séghfin. 


I HAVE before mentioned my intention to visit 
Bamian, and the proposal of Haji Khan that I 
should accompany him. Soon after my arrival 
at Kabal I requested Siliman, an Armenian, in a 
house belonging to whom I resided, to notify to 
the khan my desire to see him, and was informed 
that he would send for me by night, when few or 
no persons were present, that our conversation 
might be free and unrestrained. I also received 
a gentle rebuke for having been several days in 
Kabal without calling on him. After some time 
I was summoned; and, accompanied by Siliman, 
repaired to the khan’s house. Passing a variety 
of dark passages, continually ascending, the build- 
ings here being built upon the brow of a hill, I 
was finally introduced to the khan, sitting in a 
_ small apartment, to enter which we were obliged 
to creep, as the aperture of admission, or door, if 
it must be so called, was of very scanty dimensions. 
There were some eight or ten persons present of 
his own household, and I was saluted with a pro- 
fusion of terms of civility and welcome; the khan 
styled me rafik, or companion, and rejoiced at seeing 
me again. He informed me that he was going 
to Bamian, and that he should be happy if I could 
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accompany him. He then entered into a florid 
description of the interesting objects there, the 
immense colossal statues, the samiches, the ruins 
of Galghdleh, and the castle of Zohak, which he 
portrayed in a very lively manner. He gave an 
account of the metals to be found in the hills, 
asserting there were gold, silver, copper, lead, an- 
timony, &c.&c., adding, that he and his people were 
khurs, or asses, and did not ‘know how to extract 
them. The affairs of Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
were also duly discussed ; and the khan alluded to 
Buonaparte, affirming he had been told, that his son 
was to prove Dadjal.* I had been told of the de- 
tention of Sikandar, or Lieutenant Burnes, at Kin- 
diz, and mentioned it to the khan, who had not 
heard of it, and was surprised. He remarked, that 
the Afghans were devils. I replied, it was true, but 
they were good devils. At which he smiled, and 
rejoined, that the Uzbeks were devils altogether. 
After a long desultory conversation, the khin com- 
ing to the essential point, acquainted me, that owing 
to Méisdlm4ni scruples he should not march from 
K4bal until after the 13th of the next month, 
Saffar, (it being considered unlucky to do so,) but 
he hoped that I would wait till that time. In 
the interim he desired me to amuse myself freely 
in the environs of the city; and telling me his 
horses were at my command, I received my dis- 
missal. 
* Antichrist. 
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The 13th of Saffar passed, and there was no sign 
of movement on part of the khan. Month after 
month followed; and it was not until the month of 
Rabbi-as-Sani that he left Kabal: which he did 
without signifying his departure to me. I might 
reasonably have felt surprise, but rather indulged 
the conjecture that the khan was acting prudently 
towards me; and so it proved. As soon as he reach- 
ed Bisit he forwarded me a letter, through Malla 
Ibrahim Khan, his naib at Kabal,—in which, after 
begging many pardons for his forgetfulness of me, 
which he imputed to the multiplicity of his affairs, 
he earnestly entreated me to join his camp, whence 
he would expedite me, in care of approved men, to 
visit Bamian. He moreover directed Milla Ibra- 
him Khan to provide attendants to escort me to 
camp. I now prepared for the journey, hired a 
yabai (pony), and engaged a neighbour, named 
Yusef, to attend it. It ehanced that one Kamber, 
of Abyssinian extraction, who had formerly been 
sirkerder, or chief of the Habbashes under Shah 
Mahméid, and now in the khan’s service, was about 
to proeeed to the camp, and hearing that I was 
_ going, came and offered his attendance and services. 
These were gladly accepted, the sirkerder being a 
man of trust, and valuable from his experience; 
and our arrangements being completed, it was de- 
cided that we should start from Kabal on the 4th 
of the Mahomedan month Jamadi-owal. 

I shall here premise sych observations as may be 
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necessary to rerider intelligible the circumstances 
interwoven with the subsequent narrative. The 
Hazara districts between Kabal and Bamian are 
collectively called Bisit; and miallia, or tribute, is 
enforced from them by the authorities of Kabal. 
This fluctuates in actual reeeipt, but the registered 
amount is 40,000 rupees. Some twenty or twenty- 
five years since the superior chief of BisGt was 
Mir Wali Beg, of Karzaér. He was treacherously 
slain by an inferior chief, the Vakil Sifdlah, at Siah 
Sang (black rock), a spot in the valley leading from 
Kérzdr. to the vale of the Helmand. Mir Wali 
Beg had twelve sons, the elder of whom, Mir Ma- 
homed Shah, became Mir of Bisét. The younger 
of these sons, Mir Yezd4nbaksh, assembled troops, 
defeated and took prisoner the Vakil Sifélah, whom 
he slew at the same spot (Siah Sang) where his 
father had been sacrificed. Mir Yezdanbaksh next 
directed his arms against his eldest brother, Mir 
Mahomed Shah, whom he compelled to fly to Ka- 
bal. He now assumed the mitship, but his claim 
was contested by an intermediate brother, Mir 
Abbas. The fortune of Mir Yezdanbaksh prevail- 
ed, and Mir Abbas suffered defeat ; but the former, 
alike unwilling to proeeed to extremities with a 
brother, and anxious to secure to his interests a 
gallant soldier, tendered a reconciliation, which Mir 
Abbas accepted, and for some time resided with 
his brother. He was induced, however, to make 
a second struggle for supremacy, was again worsted, 
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and again reconciled ; since which his obedience 
has been constant. Mir Yezdanbaksh, the acknow- 
ledged lord of Biséit, turned his attention to the 
affairs of his province, and by the humiliation of 
the several petty chiefs, established a more decisive 
authority. than any former mir had enjoyed. In- 
exorable to the haughty, and such as opposed his 
plans, he was equally careful of the interests of the 
subject, and his name was venerated among the 
Hazaras. The high road between Kabal and Ba- 
midn led through his territory, and had hitherto 
been a theatre for forays and depredations: forays 
from the independent Hazéras of Shékh Ali, and 
depredations from the inhabitants of Bisit. By 
the energetic measures of Mir Yezdanbaksh order 
was restored; the road became safe; the Hazaras 
of Shékh Ali dared not make their appearance, and 
the people of Bist became as eager to show civility 
as they had been before to offend, while the single 
traveller passed as securely as if in company with 
a host. To kafilas the chief was particularly 
attentive, and merchants were diligent in spreading 
his praises and renown. It was evident that a chief 
of superior ability had arisen among the Hazéaras, 
and he became an object of much attention both 
to the Shias and government of Kabal; the former 
‘congratulating themselves in having a potent ally 
in case of need, the latter apprehensive of his 
‘views, and of the effects of a consolidated authority 
in the Hazarajat 
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It may be noted, that one of Nadir Shah’s fea- 
tures of policy was the colonization of the countries 
he conquered, and in pursuance thereof he encou- 
raged settlement in Afghanistan by the various 
tribes of the vast Persian empire. At the time of 
his death numbers, under such intention, had reached 
Meshed, and were subsequently invited by Ahmed 
Shah Dirani; while a large Persian force, escorting 
treasure from India at that critical period, were also 
induced to enter the employ of the new Afghan so- 
vereign, and renounced their native country. Hence 
.at Kabal,. at this day, are found, Jéanshirs, Kiirds, — 
Rikas, Afshars, Baktiaris, Shah Sewans, Talishes, 
Baiyats, in short, representatives of every Persian 
tribe. Under Ahmed Shah, and his successors, they 
formed the principal portion of the Ghélam Khana, 
or household troops; and the appellation they still 
preserve. Like their fathers, they are Shias by reli- 
gion. They have exceedingly multiplied, and be- 
come affluent, and, decidedly, are the most powerful 
and influential body in the city of Kabal, of which 
they occupy one half, and exclusively the quarter 
ealled Chandol, which is fortified. They occupy 
also many castles in the vicinity of the city. An 
unextinguishable rancour is known to exist between 
-the two leading sects of Mahomedanism, the Shia 
and the Sani, which, however for a while dormant, 
or concealed by consent of both, is ever ready to 
burst forth upon the most trivial occasion ; and this 
circumstance has been taken advantage of by the 
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intriguers of Kabal, who, when determined upon 
subverting the existing government, have only to 
excite a jang Shia and Sani to effect their object. 
As soon as the contest is fairly commenced in the 
city the rude hordes of Paghman, Koh Daman, and 
Kohistan flock to it, animated equally by zeal for 
what they believe the orthodox faith, and by thirst 
of plunder. Hostilities and confusion continue un- 
til the desired change in authority is produced, 
when saiyads, and other worthies, interpose, and a 
temporary calm is restored. The Shias of Kabal, 
aware of their constant exposure to conflict, and of 
the possibility of defeat, have endeavoured to pro- 
vide for such a calamity by securing. for themselves 
an asylum. They have, therefore, turned their eyes 
upon Bisit, where the most wealthy of them have 
purchased castles and lands, and have, in fact, be- 
come joint proprietors of the soil with the Hazaras. 
Prior to the sway of Mir Yezdanbaksh they pos- 
sessed a paramount superiority in Bisit, arising not 
from power of force but from that of the influence 
which they possessed over the mirs, divided in 
councils and feeble in talents, and who were glad to 
avail themselves of their mediation and support in 
their domestic quarrels and transactions with the 
Afghan authorities. Mir Yezdanbaksh, early made 
it apparent that he would allow no rival or control. 
ling influence in Bisdt, and even confiscated some 
estates of such KAbal Shias who had favoured his 
opponents; and it became manifest to the re- 
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mainder that to enjoy their properties they must 
submit to conciliate the favour of the new chief. 
The general good understanding between the K4bal 
Shias and the Hazdras was not disturbed by these 
occurrences; the former, indeed, found that they 
could no longer dictate in Bisdt ; but alliances, as be- 
fore, were contracted between the principal families 
of either; and the daily increasing power of the 
Bisit mir was an universal subject of triumph and 
exultation. 

We now come to the period when, after the ele- 
vation and degradation of numerous shahzadas, 
after a flagrant series of civil dissensions, cabals, in- 
trigues, treacheries, perjuries, confiscations, and as- 
sassinations, the inhabitants of Kabal, disgusted 
with the tyrannic and oppressive government of 
Shir Dil Khan, and his minister, Khoda Nazzar, en- 
tered into negotiation with his brother, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, then a fugitive in the Kohistan ; and 
Shir Dil Khan, unable to contend with the combi- 
nation against him, abandoned the city and retired 
to Kandahar. There was a prepossession among 
the Shias of Kabal in favour of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, on account’ of his mother being a Kazzilbash, 
No doubt they principally contributed to his acces- 
ston to power; and on attaining it he was. assiduous 
in attention to them. 

Dost Mahomed Khan was an Afghdn. He had 
gained Kabal; his first cares were to look around 
him, and discover if there was any one near him 
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likely or able to disturb him in its possession, and 
to destroy, by any means, the mistrusted person 
or persons. The state-prison of the Sadéi Zai 
princes had long been empty; the descendants 
of Ahmed Shah were dispersed in foreign climes ; 
not one of them remained in K&bal that an enemy 
could erect into a monarch for the day; his bro- 
thers of Kandahar and Peshawer, although hostile 
to him, were unable seriously to annoy him, being 
too much occupied in providing for their own se- 
curity, the first against Kamran of Herat, the last 
against Ranjit Singh of Lahore,—the Khans of 
the Dérani tribes had perished in the field, or 
under the hands of the executioner, and their 
families were in exile, or destitute. But Dost 
Mahomed Khan was uneasy; he beheld, amid the 
bleak hills and wilds of the Hazaras, a chieftain; . 
able in council and valiant in the field, extending 
his power in every direction,—a power not ephe- 
meral, but promising to be durable, being raised 
by superior genius, and consolidated by good faith. 
He was aware that the Shias of Kabal had been 
the instruments of his elevation—they might be- 
come those of his degradation. Already too pow- 
erful, they were irresistible if joined by Mir Yez- 
_ danbaksh. He saw his safety only in the destruc- 
tion of that chief, which he in consequence planned. 
Profiting by the cordiality subsisting between him- 
self and the Shias, he represented to them that he 
held ‘the character of Mir Yezdanbaksh in high 
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esteem, and desired to establish a personal ‘ac- 
quaintance with him; and he requested them: to 
employ their influence to induce the chief to visit 
Kabal. They made communications to Mir Yez- 
danbaksh; and Dost Mahomed Khan forwarded 
to him a Koran, with his seal affixed, as a solemn 
pledge for his safety ; for which also the principals 
of the Shias, at the Kabal chief’s suggestion, be- 
came guarantees. Mir Yezdanbaksh, who had not — 
hitherto come into collision with the Afghans, 
apprehending no hostility from one to whom he 
had given no cause for enmity, decided to visit 
Dost Mahomed Khan, calculating on making ar- 
rangements ‘relative to Bisit which might be mu- 
tually beneficial. One of his wives (a daughter 
of a Deh Zanghi chief) alone cautioned him not 
to repair to Kabal. This lady, of masculine under- 
"standing and habits, was accustomed, arrayed in 
male attire, well armed and mounted, to accom- 
pany her lord in his expeditions; she fought by.- 
his side in the field, and out of it assisted him 
in his councils. It was usual with her, on every 
occasion, to recommend to the mir never to place 
himself in the power of the Afghans. The Hazara 
mir, on this occasion, listened not to her advice; 
and she, unable to dissuade him from his purpose, 
evinced her fidelity by accompanying him, although 
her mind foreboded every disaster. The pair, ar- 
rived at Kabal, were courteously received by Dost 
Mahomed Khan; but, on the first favourable op- 
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portunity, Mir Yezdanbaksh was seized and con- 
fined 9 prisoner, as was his wife. The Afghan 
chief would immediately have slain his captive ; 
but the latter, aware of Afghan cupidity, inti- 
mated his willingness to pay fifty thousand rupees 
for his ransom, provided he was released immedi- 
ately, that he might repair to Karzar and collect 
it, the Jaanshirs of Kabal becoming bondsmen 
for its due payment. Dost Mahomed Khan, re- 
markably needy, without any design of sparing 
the Hazara chief, was nevertheless anxious, by some 
fraud or other, to obtain his property, and therefore 
rescinded the orders for immediate execution, that 
he might concert measures for so doing. While 
these were in agitation, Mir Yezdinbaksh found 
Means to escape, and reached Bisit. Exasper- 
ated at the escape of his intended victim, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, in the first transports of his rage, 
resolved to immolate his wife, and ordered her to 
-be brought before him, when he reviled her in 
opprobrious terms. The Hazdéra Amazon exclaimed, 
“ Qh, son of Pahinda Khan, art thou not ashamed 
to array thyself against a female?” It is said, 
that the Afghan chief was abashed, and hung down 
his head. There were not wanting men of influ- 
ence amongst the Afghans, who, admiring the 
woman's magnanimity, deprecated any species of 
violence being offered to her; and Dost Maho- 
med Khan himself, perhaps recovering his reason, 
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consented that she should be placed in custody 
of the Kazzilbashes, who would treat her with 
more kindness than Afghans. She was accordingly 
conveyed to Chandol, whence, in a short time, she 
also fied, attired as a male, and well armed and 
mounted, her escape probably favoured or connived 
at by her gaolers. On her flight becoming known 
to Dest Mahomed Khan, ‘he despatched a small 
party of horse in pursuit of her, and these came 
up with her in the valley of Honai, immediately 
before entering the Hazara territory. Finding her- 
self overtaken, she turned about and presented 
her matchlock, and, by alternately advancing and 
halting, keeping her pursuers at bay, she gained 
the kotal, or pass of Honai, which being Hazara 
soil, pursuit was abandoned. The lady’s good for- 
tune was principally owing, of course, to the in- 
decision of her pursuers; they had proceeded with 
sufficient alacrity in chase, but, on reaching the 
object of it, as men and soldiers, felt perplexed 
how to secure it, and ashamed to attack a female. 
The heroine joined her husband at Karzar, to his 
great satisfaction. She has since paid the debt 
of nature. 

Mir Yezdanbaksh had no sooner regained his 
liberty than he applied himself with unwearied 
assiduity to the extension of his power among the 
Hazfras. Although his sentiments towards the 
chief of Kabal could not be doubted, he refrained 
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from manifesting any ill will towards the Afghans, 
and kafilas passed to and fro from Kabal to Tar- 
kistin with the same security as before. 

The collection of the Hazara mAllia, or tribute, 
Dost Mahomed Khan had confided to his brother 
Amir Mahomed Khan, the chief of Ghazni, who, 
for this purpose, made annual incursions into Bisit. 
Mir Yezdanbaksh did not indeed assist him in the 
collection, as before wont to do, but while punc- 
tually making over the portion immediately due 
from himself, left him to exercise his discretion, 
and to do as well as he could with the several petty 
and refractory chieftains; nor did he join his camp 
until it was far advanced in the province, and then 
with so powerful a force as to defy treachery. The 
principal castle and residence of Mir Wali Beg, 
father of Mir Yezdanbaksh, was at Karzar, a valley 
watered by a fine rivulet leading from the base of 
the kotal, or pass Hajikak, to Girdan Diwal and 
the valley of the Helmand. Mir Yezdanbakeh 
erected a new castle adjacent to, but on the op- 
posite side of the rivulet; the walls he intended 
to raise to the height of twenty-five pakhsas, -or 
about fifty feet, while their breadth was eleven 
pakhsas, or about twenty-two feet. About fourteen 
pakhsas, or twenty-eight feet of the height had 
been effected in 1832. The castle was rectangular, 
in common with other Hazara castles, but much 
larger than they generally are, and the entrance 
was defended by towers, after the mode in vogue 
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at Kandahar. The walls and towers were per- 
forated with apertures for the insertion of match- 
locks, which, although really weakening them, by 
their disposition and regularity contributed to em- 
bellishment. In this castle the mir laid in large 
stores of lead and powder. Untenable against a 
regular force, and perhaps so even against an Af- 
ghan army, it might be considered impregnable in 
a war of Glas, or of the tribes. Its site was ad- 
mirable, completely commanding the high road, 
which led immediately under its wall. 

Mir Yezdanbaksh had united himself by marriage 
to the Hazara chiefs of Deh Zanghi and Shékh 
Ali; but among the latter tribe, there being some 
chiefs inimical to him, he marched against them, 
and chastised them, as well as the several petty 
tribes in the vicinity of Ghorband. 

Among the Afghan khans who had been ser- 
viceable to Dost Mahomed Khan in his designs 
upon Kabal, was Taj Mahomed Khan, Khaka, or 
Haji Khan, as commonly called; on more than one 
occasion he had preserved him from being blinded, 
if not put to death, by his brother, Shir Dil] Khan. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, on accession to power, in 
return for his services, bestowed upon him, in jaghir, 
the district of Bamian, with its dependencies, for 
the support of himself and troops, limited to three 
hundred and fifty cavalry. The Afghan influence, 
it may be noted, in the time of Shah Zeman, ex- 
tended to the Ami, or Oxus; at that period, how- 
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ever, it was considerably lessened by the wary and: 
able conduct of the celebrated Killich Ali Beg of 
Balkh, and pending the convulsions in Afghanistan, 
subsequent to the blinding of Shah Zeman, was 
lost altogether. On the death of Killich Ali Beg, 
Balkh became a dependency on Bokhara, his sons 
~ holding authority at Khélm and Haibak, as vassals 
to Mir M4homed Morad Beg, the chief of Kandiz, 
who seized the opportunity of extending his arms 
and influence, and became, what he now is, the 
most powerful Usbek prince south of the Ama; 
Bamian, with its contiguous districts of Gandak, 
and Ak Robat to the north; Sarkhdar and Jéi Fo- 
ladi to the west; Kala to the south, and Irak and 
Shibr to the east, only remained to the Afghans. 
North of Ak Robat, now become the northern 
frontier of the Afghans, and between it and the 
acknowledged limits of Kandiz, are many petty 
chieftains, Tajik and Tatar, who for many years 
have availed themselves of the disinclination of 
Mir Mahomed Morad Beg to provoke a war with 
the Afghans, and of the inability of the latter to 
attack the chief of Ktndiz, to maintain a kind of 
independence, asserting, if pressed by the Afghans, 
that they pay tribute to the Usbeks, and if incom- 
moded by the Usbeks, that they are tributaries to 
the Afghans; while, by making annually small pre- 
sents of horses to both parties, they preserve ap- 
pearances with each, and their little estates from 
invasion. The principal of these are. the Tajik 
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chiefs M4homed Ali Beg, of Séghan, Raéhmatdlah 
Beg, of Kahmerd, and Nasrilah Beg, of Ajer, with 
the Tdtar chiefs, Sirdér Saiyad Mahomed Khan, 
Shah Pessand, Ferhad, &c. resident on the Dasht 
Saféd. 

In order that the events subsequently to be related 
may be more clearly comprehended, it is necessary 
to note that the first named of the Tajik chiefs, 
Mahomed Ali Beg, of Séghan, was a man of con- 
siderable political dexterity and military enterprize. 
With no other legitimate resources than a scanty 
revenue, derived from his small territory, and the 
baj, or duty levied from passing kafilas; he main- 
tained four hundred horse, which he subsisted by 
forays upon the Hazara districts to the south and 
south-west of Séghan, carrying off men, women, and 
children, whom he sold to the Usbeks. One year 
he had ventured to proceed to Déh Zanghi, and 
had exacted the payment ofa year’s miallia, or tri- 
bute. It was natural that he should become an 
object of dread and execration to the Haz4ras, and 
he was, in fact, the Nimrod of these regions, 


“A mighty hunter, for his prey was man.” 


So soon as Haji Khan obtained the government 
of Baémian his attention, for several reasons, was 
directed to the extension of his influence in the 
direction of Tarkistén, and the possession of Séghan 
and Kahmerd he deemed essential to his designs; 


but as he was himself constrained to be present 
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at KA&bal, he was obliged to entrust his affairs ‘in 
those quarters to his naibs, or deputies, whom 
Méhomed Ali Beg ever found means to amuse and 
to outwit, and the khan’s projects towards the close 
of 1832 had no farther advanced towards maturity 
than at the period of their conception. He was, 
or feigned to be, exceedingly incensed against Ma~ 
homed Ali Beg. 

- Bamian being separated from the districts of 
Kabal by the whole breadth of Bisit, it is evident 
that Mir Yezdanbaksh had the power at any time 
to cut off all communication between the two places, 
and even to overrun the former, if hostilely inclined. 
Haji Khan, therefore, at an early period, sought to 
cultivate a good understanding with the Hazara 
chief. The Afghan khan, a profound master in 
dissimulation, had hitherto contrived in his public 
career to pass himself off as a man of veracity, and 
of fidelity to any cause he espoused ; and although 
a few may have had penetration sufficient to ques- 
tion his integrity, it is certain that no public cha- 
racter in Afghanistén stood in so high or universal 
esteem. 

Such favourable impressions. of his character 
availed him in his attempt to attach the Shias of 
Kabal to his party, and in his overtures to Mir. 
Yezdanbaksh. He taught the former to believe 
that in any religious contest they would behold 
the most able of Dost Mahomed Kh§n’s sirdars- 
an ally under their banners, as in his public capa- 
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city he looked to the equal protection of all classes 
of subjects, whether Shias or Sinis, and the pre- 
servation of order, without reference. to matters of 
faith, He taught the latter to believe, that he 
might secure a friend, independently of any conside- 
rations as to Dost M&homed Khan, and pledged 
himself to frustrate any evil designs of that. chief, 
even at the risk of being reputed in rebellion. Thé 
Shias of K4bal reiterated to Mir Yezdanbaksh the 
amicable sentiments of the Khan, and he so far 
consented to a mutual good understanding as to 
pledge, on his part, that he would hold Bamian 
inviolate, and allow two soldiers of the khan to 
be stationed at certain castles in the line of road 
from Sir Chishma to Kalé, to provide for the 
wants and conveniences of the khan’s people, who 
might pass to and fro. 

The khan assigned Mir Yezdanbaksh an annual 
allowance of one hundred kharw4rs of wheat, Mir 
Baz Ali fifty kharwars of wheat, and chiefs of 
inferior note smaller allowances of grain, from the 
produce of Bamian, sparing no means in his power 
to ingratiate himself into the good-will of the 
Hazara chieftains. 

In 1830 Haji Khan, nominated as naib in Ba- 
mian Réhimdad Khan, his relative, a man of busi- 
ness, and personally brave. He- had instructions 
to proceed to extremities with Mahomed Ali Beg, 
and in conformity thereto marched in the direction 
of Séghan. Just so much skirmishing followed 
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that one or two men were wounded on either side, 
when he also was gained over by Mahomed Ali Beg, 
and returned to Bamian, reporting to the khan at 
Kéabal, as instructed by the Tajik chief, that it was 
necessary to secure Mahomed Ali Beg’s friendship, 
and‘to provide against the designs of Mir Yezdan- 
baksh. Réhimdad Khan had hitherto been friendly 
to the mir; he now became an avowed enemy. 

- It had long been a favourite object with Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, and one universally cherished by the 
Hazaras, to exterminate the chief of Séghan, in- 
famous from his frequent forays, and for vindicating 
the sale of captives on plea of their being Shias and 
infidels. In pursuance of his intended measures, 
Mir Yezdanbaksh had gained over to his interests 
the TAtar chiefs of the Dasht Saféd, which, of 
course, became known to Mahomed Ali Beg, who 
also in some manner had offended Mir Mahomed 
Morad Beg, of Kandiz, and could not look to him 
for assistance, while he was at variance with his 
neighbour Réhmatilah Beg, of Kaéhmerd. He saw 
himself on the eve of a contest with the Habéras, 
to whom he had only his own feeble resources to 
oppose; and to rescue himself from impending de- 
struction he resolved, if possible, to court the Af- 
ghans ; and now that he had secured Réhimdaéd Khan 
in his interests, his offer of services and tender of 
submission were made with perfect sincerity, his 
only fear was that they would not be accepted by 
Haji Khan. 


ae 
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Mir Yezdanbaksh on receiving intelligence of 
the arrangements made between M&homed Ali Beg 
and Réhimdéd Khan, did not doubt but that the 
latter acted in conformity with instructions from 
Kabal, and, convinced that any league to which 
-Méhomed Ali Beg was a party must prove in- 
jurious to his interests, instantly resolved on de- 
cisive measures. He ejected the soldiers of Haji 
Khan stationed in the castles of Bisdt, and with a 
considerable force marched into K4ld, the Hazara 
chief of which, Mir Zaffar, joined his standard. 
Thence he proceeded into Irak, the inhabitants of 
which he put under heavy contributions. From 
Ir4k he marched into Shibr, and alike exacted 
large quantities of cattle, grain, and roghan; his 
ally Mir Zaffar here also obtained two thousand 
sheep. From Shibr the Hazara chief passed by 
Trak into the valley of Bamian, where the several 
proprietors of castles either voluntarily repaired 
to his camp or were intimidated into submission. 
The most powerful of these was Alladiéd Khan, 
Moghal, who occupied an ancient castle, now called 
Saiyadabad, adjacent to the ruinous citadel of Ghil- 
ghéleh. This man had ever set the governors of Ba- 
mian at defiance, and now espoused the cause of Mir 
Yezdanbaksh with alacrity. The whole of the castles 
of Bamian were obedient to the mir, excepting the 
one in which the governor for H4ji Khan resided, 
opposite the celebrated colossal statues. Therein 
he invested Réhimdfd Khan, and imposed jirim, or 
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fines, at pleasure, on the individuals of the district 
obnoxious to him. 

These events happened in 1830. Bamian ap- 
peared on the point of being lost to the Afghans, 
and the chief of Kabal became more than ever 
apprehensive of the ultimate designs of a powerful — 
chief, who in attacking one of his provinces made 
it manifest that he did not shrink from a contest 
with him. This year the Kabal chief was also 
engaged in an expedition against Taghow, to the 
north-east of Kabal, which prevented him from giv- 
ing immediate attention to the affairs of Bamian 
and Bisit. Haji Khan accompanied him, and had 
no difficulty in agreeing with his chief that it was 
necessary in some mode or other to circumvent 
Mir Yezdanbaksh, a service which he Eraares to 
perform. 

As a remedy was necessary for the emergency 
of the moment, the dexterity of Haji Khan, who 
was particularly interested for the safety of his - 
jaghir, was exercised —his Shia friends were put 
forward; and they induced Mir Yezdanbaksh to 
evacuate Bamiin. By their means he persuaded 
Mir Yezdanbaksh that Réhimdad Khan had acted 
without orders; to confirm which he appointed 
in his place another governor for Biémidn; he also 
sent a Koran, by which he swore to forget what 
had past, and that he would not in any manner 
molest Mir Zaffar of KalG, or any other of the 
‘Hazara and Tajik chieftains, his dependents, who 
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had sided with Mir Yezdanbaksh ; and he farther 
swore that he would personally exterminate Mé- 
homed Ali Beg, or compel him to supplicate for 
‘mercy at the feet af the Hazaras. 

In 1831 Amir Mahomed Khan, as usual, en- 
tered Bisidt to collect mallia, and Haji Khan at the 
same period proceeded there, having obtained an 
order on Amir Mahomed Khan for six thousand ru- 
pees.. This he readily obtained from Dost Mahomed 
Khan, urging, in advertence to his promises the 
preceding year of ensnaring Mir Yezdanbaksh, the 
propriet? of adopting preliminary measures. His 
principal object was, no doubt, to examine the coun- 
try; and while in it he comported himself with 
unsparing liberality and indulgence to the Hazaras ; 
and such manners and conduct so contrasting with 
the stern severity and even cruelty of Amir Mé- 
homed, procured for him a very high eharacter in 
the Hazfrajat. Mir Yezdanbaksh refused this 
season to attend the Afghin camp, and at the head 
of two thousand horse marched, as he said, on 
pilgrimage to the ziarat (shrine) of Hazrat Ali, at 
Band Amir, or Band Berber, as generally called, 
seated a little north of Yek Auleng, and south-east 
not very distant from Séghan. Thither he went; 
but having settled his religious affairs, he applied 
his attention to his political ones, and marched to the 
valley of Séghan, where on two or three successive 
days he drew up his forces in order of battle, inviting 
Mahomed Ali Beg to a conflict, which the Tajik 
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chief declining, he decamped and returned to 
Karzar. 

In the early. part of 1832 Haji Khan stood a 
candidate for the collection of the Bisit mAllia for 
‘the year. From the transactions which had oc- 
curred at Bamian, it was clear that the province 
was in a precarious state of allegiance; and the 
khan might reasonably enough represent that it 
required no less authority than his own to reduce 
it to order, and to teach the several Hazdra and 
Tajik chiefs that they were raiyats, or subjects of 
Kabal, and not allies or partisans of Mir’ Yezdan- 
baksh. The destruction of that chief being also 
undoubtedly a secret condition, Dost Mahomed 
Khan appointed Haji Khan to the collection of the 
Bisét mallia, which was farmed to him for forty 
thousand rupees; after the collection of which he 
was to proceed and settle the affairs of Bamian. 
The Kabal chief engaged to furnish him with fifteen 
hundred horse, two guns, and an elephant, in aad 
tion to his own quota of troops. 

Haji Khan’s whole attention was now directed 
to his preparations for the expedition into Bisit 
and Bémian. He was assiduous in cultivating friend- 
ship with Mir Yezdanbaksh, and in inspiring him 
with confidence through the means principally of 
Khan Sherin Khan, the principal of the Jéanshirs 
at Kabal; he succeeded, the Mir promising to act 
in cordial co-operation with him—the annihilation 
of Mahomed Ali Beg being ever a leading topic 
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in the negotiations. Haji Khan despatched no 
less than seven kal4m-millas, or oaths, upon the 
Koran at various times, as solemn vouchers for the 
sitcerity of his engagements. 

In the month of Mohoram (June) an event hap- 
pened at Kabal which tended greatly to confirm 
Mir Yezdanbaksh and the Shias of Kabal in their 
good opinions of Haji Khan. A very smart earth- 
quake occurred, which about an hour after was 
followed by a conflict between the Shias and Sinis 
at the city, in consequence of some Atchak Zai 
Afghins, neighbours of the J@anshirs, interrupting 
the celebration, by the latter, of the commemoration 
of the death of the sons of Ali. Some lives were 
lost on the occasion, and on the intelligence reach- 
ing Haji Khan, who at the time was confined to 
his couch, he despatched the ever-ready Koran to 
Khan Sherin Khan, and swore himself prepared to 
stand by the Shias. He probably expected that 
the conflict would become general, and that the 
tude tribes of the Kohistén would hasten to defend 
the orthodox faith; but aware that the Shias, from 
their superior intelligence and union, were likely 
ultimately to prevail over their more barbarous 
opponents, he feigned to espouse their cause, as 
their triumph, or the convulsion that would follow 
would involve the subversion of Dost Mahomed 
Khan’s authority, which was exactly what he wish- 
ed. It did not, however, happen so. The Shias, 
indeed, manned the walls and towers of their for- 
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tified residences for some days; but the combat was 
not renewed, and a truce being gained for negotia- 
tion, Haji Khan, now recovered from his disorder, 
was appointed vakil, or agent, on part of the Af- 
ghans, as the Nawab Jabér Khan was on part of 
the Jianshirs. The principal point to accommodate 
was the compensation for the blood that had been 
shed, the loss of which was chiefly on the Afghan 
side; and Haji Khan favouring the Jéanshirs, 
matters were so contrived that the affair, without 
being arranged, was suffered to die away. 

It is time to observe that between Haji Khan 
and the chief of Kabal a mutual distrust had for 
some time existed. The latter, a man of great 
ability, is naturally suspicious ; and Haji Khan had 
become very influential and powerful. His jaghir 
was originally fixed at 72,000 rupees per annum, 
Bamiadn being valued at 55,000 rupees per annum, 
half the sayer, or transit-duties of Charikar in the 
Kohistan at 10,000 rupees per annum ; Robat, near 
the latter place, with villages at Sir Chishma and 
Loghar, completing the amount. The Khan derived 
from Bamian, as he assured me, 120,000 rupees 
per annum ; the half of the transit-duties of Cha- 
rikér also much exceeded the sum fixed, as did the 
revenues of all his villages. There can be little 
doubt but that at this time the Khan was in 
receipt of a lakh and half of rupees from his jae- 
dad, valued at less than half the amount. The 
quota of troops he should entertain was limited 
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to three hundred and fifty horse; he had in pay 
above seven hundred, ‘and, with foot soldiers, he 
had certainly a thousand soldiers in his ser- 
vice. The khén was of the Khaka tribe of 
Afghans, whose seats are in the hilly regions on 
the south-eastern confines of Afgh4nistan, where 
they are neighbours of the Baloches. He was 
entirely a soldier of fortune, and his great fame 
drew numbers of his rude and destitute country- 
men around him. These on their arrival at Kabal 
in their ragged felts and uncouth attire were a 
spectacle to the inhabitants. The khan always 
sent such men to Bamian, where they were quar- 
tered upon the inhabitants, and progressively as 
he was able to provide, received clothes, arms, and 
horses. To many he assigned lands; some formed 
villages; and, had his plans matured, Bamidn would 
have been colonized by Khaka Afghans. Such- 
cireumstances may have been sufficient to attract: 
the attention of Dost Mahomed Khan, whose 
vigilance and penetration they were not likely to 
escape ; but the whole political deportment of Haji 
Khan was calculated to excite the mistrust of a 
chief, in whose character jealousy is a principal 
ingredient. He had induced Dost Mahomed Khan 
to despatch his brother, Daoud Mahomed Khan: 
on a mission to Lahore; it was whispered to Dost 
Maéhomed Khan, that the envoy had rather further- 
ed his brother’s objects than those of his mission 
—and whether he had or not, Dost MAhomed: 
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Khan’s suspicions were excited. Haji Khan niore- 
over, maintained a regular correspondence with 
foreign princes, as those of Balochistan and Sind, 
while his intrigues and connexions with the va- 
rious ghinds, or factions in Kabal were notorious, 
under whatever colour he might represent them, or 
seek to excuse them to Dost Mahomed Khan. 

' In the summer of this year (1832) Diwan Atmar, 
the Hindi minister, and confidant of Mir Méhomed 
Moréd Beg of Kindiz, arrived, on a mission at Ka- 
bal. The Uzbek chieftain, sufficiently rude and bar- 
barous, is, nevertheless, the most able and energetic 
ruler in Tarkistan, and is strongly suspected to re- 
gret that no opportunity presents itself to allow his 
interference in the affairs of Kabal. As it is, he has 
no party there; and the Diwan’s object was gene- 
rally supposed to be for the purpose of forming one, 
and making a political reconnoisance. His avowed 
purpose was to conclude a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Dost Mahomed Khan, and to unite by 
a family alliance the rulers of Kabal and Kéndiz. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, remarkably shrewd, politely. 
declined any kind of treaty or alliance. Among 
his nobles who reprobated a connexion with the 
Uzbeks, no one was so prominent as Haji Khan. 
Yet, from subsequent events, there is every pro- 
bability that the kh4n formed an intimate con- 
nexion himself with the Diwan; and while in the 
darbér he contended with so much vehemence 
against Mahomed Morad Beg, he privately, through 
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the Diwan, pledged himself to advance his views in 
another and more effectual way. : 

Whatever may have passed was probably known 
to Dost Mahomed Khan, and he possibly repented 
having appointed Haji Khan to the collection of 
the Bisit mallia. To annul the appointment would 
have been ungracious and irritating, and therefore 
he contemplated to seize the khan,—in his estima- 
tion too powerful for a subject, and become dan- 
gerous,— and at once remove all uneasiness and 
apprehension. But the Kabal chief could more 
readily conceive than execute so decisive a mea- 
sure ; and while his irresolution continued, his in- 
tentions became known, and that H4ji Khan was 
selected for a victim became the current chit-chat 
ef the day. The chief’s irresolution, the publicity 
of his design, and the new turn of ideas occasioned 
by the accounts about this time received of Shah 
Sajah’s projects, conduced to the safety of Haji 
Khan; and his chief, unwillingly, but without help, 
allowed him to depart from Kabal; but to cripple 
him in his operations as much as possible, instead: 
of fifteen hundred cavalry, originally arranged to 
have been furnished him, about three hundred were 
commissioned for the service of Bisit. 

Haji Khan had expended above 12,000 rupees in 
the purchase of Kashmirian and British manufae- 
tured shals, langhis, and dresses of descriptions to 
be distributed as khelats. He had originally in- 
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tended to have left the city in the month of Safar, 
as before noted, but. he did not take his departure 
until the month of Rabbi-as-Sini, when he encamp- 
ed at Aliabad, about a coss distant; here he halted 
some days, and shifted his quarters to Killa Kazi, 
where a second halt of some days occurred ; thence 
he finally marched for Bisit by the valley of Jelléz 
and Sir Chishma. The motive assigned for these 
delays, was the prudence of allowing time for the 
Hazfras to collect their harvests, that there might 
be a certainty of provender for the horses of the 
army. The real cause was the difficulty the khan 
found to raise funds to enable him to put his troops: 
in motion. The khan was accompanied in his ex- 
pedition by two of his wives, the most favoured ; a- 
circumstance by his admirers imputed to his fear- 
less spirit. 

At Sir Chishma the khan summoned Mir Yez- 
danbaksh to meet him on the frontier of Bisit, who 
returned for answer that he would first deliver over 
the tribute due immediately from himself, as a proof 
of his fidelity and good faith, and next wait upon 
the khan. The kh4n therefore crossed the kotal 
Honai, and by short stages passing the plain of 
Yart, arrived at Girdan Diwdl in the valley of 
the Helmand. By this time Mir Yezdanbaksh had 
made over the tribute from Bisét dependent upon 
him, which in former years had given Amir Mého- 
med Khan so much trouble, and had taken so much 
time to collect, and advanced to an interview with 
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the khan. This took place on the crest.of a small 
eminence called the Kotal Girdan Diwal. The Ha- 
zara chief halted in line his force of fifteen hundred 
cavalry, and advanced alone. Haji Khan did. the 
same, and in presence of .the two forces the mir 
and khan met and embraced each other. Mir Yez- 
danbaksh affirmed, that he should consider the khan’s 
enemies as his own, whether Hazaras,. Uzbeks, or 
others, and asked only one favour, that in the day 
of battle he might be placed in front. This meet- 
ing was succeeded by a renewal of oaths; and Haji 
Khan affianced one of his infant sons to an infant 
daughter of Mir Yezdanbaksh. Nothing could be 
more auspicious than the commencement of this 
expedition ; satisfaction and confidence were gene- 
ral, and the united Afghin and Hazéra army moved 
along the banks of the Helmand; the Hazara chiefs, 
vieing with each other in delivering their tribute, 
in emulous imitation of their superior mir, who at- 
tended at once to prevent any evasion and to pro- 
vide for the entertainment of his guest the khan. - 
‘With the knowledge of subsequent events, it is 
impossible to decide what the real intentions of 
Haji Khan were on quitting Kabal; although it 
may be conjectured that he had determined, if pos- 
sible, not to return there. He knew that he had 
become an object of suspicion to the Amir, and he 
knew that no Afghan spares even a supposed ene- 
my, if he possess the power to destroy him. He 
may have considered it possible, with the alli-. . 
VOL. It. Y 
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ance of Mir Yezdanbaksh, to have maintained him- 
self independently at Bamian, or, if he preferred a 
connexion with the Uzbeks, he had paved the way 
for it by his intercourse with Diwan Atmar. The 
possible appearance of Shah Sdjah in the field, if 
other chances failed, would give him an opportu- 
nity, in possession of Bamian and commanding the 
resources of Bisit, of rendering the Shah an im- 
portant service, and of enhancing his claims in the 
distribution of favour, which would follow his re- 
accession to sovereignty. Like every Afghan, how- 
ever, he was essentially the child of circumstances : 
his grand object was to preserve himself, and, if pos- 
sible, at the same time to signalize himself; but his 
ability, great as it was, like that of all Afghans, 
-while it sufficed to enable him to accommodate him- 
self to and profit by circumstances, was not adequate 
to enable him to direct and command them. 

Haji Khan at this time had four brothers; one, 
Gil Mahomed Khan, was resident at Toba, in the 
Khaka country; two, Daoud Mahomed Khan, and 
Khan Mahomed Khan, were in the service of Amir 
Mahomed Khan, at Ghazni; and the fourth, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, was attached personally to Haji 
Khan, and accompanied him. The two brothers 
from Ghazni, it was arranged, should join his camp 
in Bisét with their followers; and, as a strong 
confirmation that he had little idea of returning 
to Kabal, he had invited Gail Mahomed Khaén to 
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repair from Toba to Bamian, with as large a body 
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of his countrymen as he might be able to raise. 
The three first-named were all able and gallant 
leaders ; Dost Mahomed Khan was less assuming. 
Having conducted the Khan to the banks of 
the Helmand, with his Hazara auxiliaries, from 
whence he wrote to me, the narrative may turn 
to the detail of our progress to join him, and of 
the incidents which afterwards fell out; we should 
note, however, that after the first meeting with 
Mir Yezdanbaksh at Girdan Diwé4l, some two thou- 
sand Hazara infantry were despatched to act in 
conjunction with the Khan’s troops at Bamian, 
in the reduction of Séghan, the country of Maho- 
med Ali Beg; and, in justice perhaps to ourselves, 
it may be premised, that at the time we were 
perfectly unacquainted with the Khan’s political 
views and ideas, and proceeded to his camp with 
no other object than of examining, under favour- 
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able circumstances, the antiquities of Bamian. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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march.—Taking up ground.—Foragers.—Evening invocation.— 
Prayers. — Majlis. — Guests. —Entertainment.—Termination of 
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BetnG joined by Sirkerder Kambar and his ser- 
vant, our party of four persons left the Balla Hissar 
by the Derwaza Nagaéra Khana, and by the road 
of Chandol passed the defile, called by Baber, 
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Deveren—an appellation now forgotten—into the 
plain of Chahardéh, at this season beautifully sprin- 
kled with fields of maswak, or safflower, the plant 
being charged with its fing orange-coloured blos- 
soms. We passed Killa K4zi, and by night reached — 
Arghandi, where we took up quarters at a masjit 
contiguous to one of the castles, intending there 
to have passed the night, when the inhabitants of 
the castle entreated us to lodge within their walls: 
asserting, they had enemies, who might assassinate 
us in the night, for the purpose of throwing the 
opprobrium and consequences of the crime upon 
them. As this mode of effecting the disgrace and 
ruin of enemies is common among Afghans, we 
complied, and entered the castle. 

In our road from Arghandi we met a numerous 
cavalcade of men, children, camels, horses, asses, 
bullocks, and flocks of sheep, which proved to be 
the Afghan pastoral tribe of Hassan Khél, with 
their property, in progress from their summer resi- 
dences in the Hazarajat to the more genial dis- 
tricts of Lighman. About a mile from Arghandi 
we followed a ravine, which led to the base of the 
pass called Kotal Khak Saféd (white earth). The 
pass was neither long nor difficult, and brought 
us on an extensive table-space, in which we found 
an abandoned watch-tower, and springs of water in 
two or three spots. The descent from this table- 
space was gradual, and brought us into the beau- 
tiful valley of Zémani, Jelléz, and Sir Chishma, 
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speckled with castles, villages, and gardens, through 
which flowed a fine stream of water, rising at Sir 
Chishma. The road we followed traced the eastern 
side of the valley, and guccessively passing the zia- 
rat of Khwoja Isa, distinguished by a grove of 
trees, and the villages Zébudak and Zémani, left 
of the stream, we arrived at a splendid grove of 
chanar, or plane-trees, with the village of Jelléz 
immediately to the right of the road. Jelléz has 
an ancient appearance; may contain some eighty 
houses, and has two or three Hindé dokandars, 
or shopkeepers. It is said to be twelve jeribi 
cosses from Kabal, or twenty-seven and a half. 
miles. From Jelléz the valley has the name of 
Tirkhana; at a castle in which, inhabited by Ha- 
zaras, we took up quarters for the night. This 
march was a very agreeable one, from the generally 
romantic and fine scenery.. The villages and castles, 
usually constructed of stones, had invariably their 
stock of winter provender piled upon the flat roofs 
of their houses; the various substances, such as 
grass, clover, &c., being arranged in distinct layers, 
recognizable by their various hues of brown, pale, 
or dark green. Among them were interposed layers 
of a vivid red colour, which were found, on inquiry, 
to be composed of the dried leaves of the rhubarb 
plant, collected by the peasants from the neigh- 
bouring hills, and made to contribute to the sus- 
tenance of their cattle during winter. The ope- 
rative cultivators of the soil were invariably Hazaras. 
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The villages are inhabited by mixed Afghans and 
Tajiks. The district of Zébudak is entirely occu- 
pied by the Afghan tribe of Rastam Khél. Wheat, 
grown throughout the valley, is proverbially esteem- 
ed, and the lands, watered by the river, yield large 
quantities of shali, or rice. At this castle, in the 
evening, a terrible hubbub ensued, which we found 
occasioned by my man Yusef, who was a chillam- 
kash, or tobacco smoker; he needed the chillam, 
or apparatus for smoking, and maltreated the Ha- 
zaras for not producing what they had not to pro- 
duce. The Hazaras made common cause, and the 
Sirkerder and myself had not only difficulty to 
appease the tumult, but were ourselves very nearly 
ejected forcibly from the castle. The uncompro- 
mising chillam-kash, however, triumphed, for a 
chillam was brought for him from a neighbouring 
castle. 

In the morning, crossing the stream, we traced 
the western portion of the valley of Tirkhana, which 
contains several castles and small hamlets. These 
have always, as indeed is general throughout Afghan- 
istin, neat masjits without them, serving at once 
as places for devotion and for the accommodation 
of the stranger: numerous water mills were seated 
on the stream. Where Tirkhana terminates the 
stream flows through a narrow defile, or tanghi, 
and the spot is romantic; on the rocks to the 
right is perched an ancient tower. The defile 
passed, we enter the valley called Sir Chishma, 
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which in its expanse comprises many castles and 
hamlets. A spring at the north of the vale is consi- 
dered the source of the river, whence the name 
applied to the district. In it Haji Khan holds 
some lands, and a castle, called Jéi Foladi. 

At the head of the valley, where is seated a 
village on an eminence, we inclined to the west, 
having on our right a rivulet flowing in a deep 
ravine, and on our left high undulating grounds, 
among which were interspersed a few castles and 
some cultivation. The last of these castles, with 
two contiguous ones, is the property of Ismael 
Khan, Mervi, mirokér, or master of horse to Dost 
Mahomed Khan. About half a mile hence the 
valley winds to the north, and leads into Honai, 
at the commencement of which is the handsome 
castle of Mastapha Khan, son of Yasef Khan Jié- 
anshir. <A fine rivulet flows down Honai; ascend- 
ing which, we reach two or three castles with 
contiguous hamlets, the latter being now called 
kishlaks, belonging to Zilfakér Khan, a con- 
siderable land proprietor, also a merchant, traffick- 
ing with Déh Zanghi.. At this point the. stream 
turns a water-mill. Proceeding up the valley, 
which widens, the remains of walls and parapets are 
observed on the adjacent eminences. These might 
be supposed to represent old castles, but now that 
we are better acquainted with such ruins, we con- 
jecture them to denote the burial-places of the old 
inhabitants of the country. Clearing this extended 
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space, the valley again contracts until we reach 
the base of the pass, or Kotal of Honai. A little 
while after leaving Sir Chishma I was overtaken 
by an Afghan horseman, who informed me that he 
was sent by Shah Abbas Khan, mirakor to Haji 
Khan, to acquaint me that he was behind, with 
three camels laden with provisions and articles of 
clothing, which he was escorting to the camp, and 
he hoped that I would halt for him, that we might 
join the khan together, who would be pleased with 
him for having paid me attention. I knew nothing 
of the mirakor, but on reaching a small patch of 
chaman, or pasture, the sirkerder and myself agreed 
to wait for him, and allowing our horses to graze, we 
threw ourselves on the ground until he reached us. 
He did so in due time, when we mounted and 
pushed on, leaving the camels to follow at. their 
leisure. On reaching the base of the kotal we 
found a party of Hazaras, endeavouring to procure 
karij, or duty, from a small ass-kafila, carrying 
fruit and coarse calicoes to the camp. The men of 
the kafila disputed payment on the plea of being 
camp-followers and privileged persons; and the 
Hazaras were about to employ force to obtain what 
they asserted to be their due. Their party con- 
sisted of two very personable youths mounted, who 
called themselves saiyads, and five or six match- 
lock-men on foot. The youths observed, that on our 
account, they would not now use compulsion, but 
that their claims were just. They were satisfied 
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with a few bunches of grapes; and Shah Abbas 
cautioned them not to interfere with the khan’s 
camels in the rear. Commencing the ascent of the 
kotal, we fell in with Mir Ali Khan, Hazara, and 
nazir, or steward to Mir Yezdanbaksh, proceeding 
on business to Kabal. We gave him a few bunches 
of grapes procured from the kafila, and he gave 
us a nishan or token, by employing which we might 
secure a courteous reception at a castle in Kirgha, 
where he recommended us to pass the night. The 
kotal was not difficult, but consisted of alternate 
ascents and descents; and in the hollows were al- 
ways small rivulets, fringed with margins of chaman. 
On the crest of the kotal, where is a large table 
expanse, were the ruined walls of a small square 
enclosure, under which were sitting two or three 
Hazara chokidars, or collectors of duty. They 
claimed duty from the ass-k4fila, and on being re- 
fused, threatened to chapow (plunder) it, but were 
satisfied with a few bunches of grapes and a small 
quantity of tobacco. We remained here until the 
camels joined. The road divides into two branches, 
one to the right, the high road to Bamian by 
Yart and Karzar, the other leading to the front, 
which we followed. We had now entered upon 
a country indeed dreary and bleak, but abounding 
with rivulets, and in which every spot on its irre- 
gular surface at all capable was appropriated to 
cultivation ; castles were occasionally seen in nooks 
or sheltered recesses of the hills, at a distance from 
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the road. We soon reached Kirghé, where we 
found three castles belonging to Mir Yezdanbaksh 
and his brother, Mir Mahomed Shah. We had in- 
tended to have halted at the farthest in situation 
of the three castles; but the people asserted their 
inability to provide us and our cattle with supplies. 
Notwithstanding the outrageous behaviour of Shah 
Abbas, they were firm in refusing us accommoda- 
tion, but advised us to proceed to a castle behind, 
seated on a rise, belonging to Mir Mahomed Shah, 
where, although the mir was at Kabal, the mir- 
zidis his sons were present, and we should find 
every thing we needed. We accordingly went there, 
and the young mirs accepted the nishan of the 
nazir, and were polite enough to say, that without 
it they would have entertained our party on my 
account. A carpet was immediately spread without 
the castle, and a chillam produced. . Here we found 
four Afghan horsemen, who asserted they had a 
barat, or written order, for their entertainment that 
night, but refusing to show it, were denied recep- 
tion. Much foul language was uttered by the Af- 
ghans, and it growing nearly dark, two, the most 
violent, drew their swords, vowing they would ob- 
tain by force what was refused to civility. The 
Hazaras took up stones, begging us to remain 
quietly in our seats, as we had nothing to do with 
the affair. ‘ Matters did not proceed to extremities. 
The Afghans, finding their menaces ineffectual, were 
content to mount their horses, and seek lodging 
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elsewhere, lavishing terms of abuse, and reviling Mir 
“Yezdanbaksh as a sag, or dog. A large flock of 
sheep now appeared in sight, which proved to be 
in charge of these men; on which the young mirs 
called for their jisals, or guns, and with four or five 
armed attendants, hastened to protect their stand- 
ing crops of wheat from being devoured. In the 
course of this day’s march we had met many large 
flocks of sheep, on their road to Kabal, being por- 
tions of the tribute of Bisit, made over to awaleh- 
dars, or persons holding awalehs, or orders, from 
Dost Mahomed Khan. To ourselves every atten- 
tion was paid, and a sheep was set before us as 
peshkash (a present), which we would fain have 
declined, but it was pressed upon us, and a huge 
vessel of a composite metal, called chodan, was 
provided, in which to cook it, with abundance of 
chelmer for fuel. Cakes were prepared, of a mix- 
ture of mashdng, or pea and barley-flour. I was 
undoubtedly an object of curiosity, and even the 
female infants, beautiful in features, were brought 
to see what they had never seen before, a Feringhi; 
but the modesty of the mirzddas prevented them 
from asking me a single question. The night here 
was very cold, and in the morning the rivulet was 
slightly iced over. Kirghé is south of Karzar. 
Bade adieu to our hospitable friends at Kirgha ; 
and crossing a rivulet, made a slight ascent, which 
brought us to the commencement of a fine level 
dasht, or plain, of large extent. At this point were 
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a few castles; and we had a magnificent view of 
Koh: Baba to the north-west. The road was ex-— 
cellent. At some distance to our right we had the 
river Helmand, flowing in a deep valley, and 
between the river and the skirts of Koh Baba was. 
the district Ferai Kholm, abounding in castles and 
cultivated land, but without a tree. On either side 
of the road we were following were also many cas- 
tles, and the soil was generally under cultivation 
—several vast heaps of stones occurred on the 
road side, and occasionally graves and burial-places. 
We halted awhile at a castle on this plain, that 
the camels might appear. I asked the old men, 
if Koh Baba was accessible, and was told that the 
summit might be reached in one day by persons 
who were “niat sdf,” or pure in heart, but those 
who were not might. ramble many days, or even be 
unable to gain it. This mountain is remarkable 
for its abrupt, needle-shaped pinnacles, and stands 
a singular spectacle, from its contrast with the sur- 
rounding hills. Having traversed the plain, we 
had low hills to our left, while to our right was the 
Helmand, flowing beneath us through a space of 
chaman; its banks fringed with rose-bushes and 
osiers. In so inviting a spot, we descended from 
the road, and refreshed ourselves awhile. Although 
the cold was so severe by night the sun was power- 
ful by day, ‘so much so that while halting here 
_ I was glad to sit in the shade of contiguous rocks. 
Hence a short distance brought us to Ghowch Khol, 
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(the deep glen). Here were two castles on the op- 
posite bank of the Helmand, over which a rustic 
bridge was thrown; the castles were also seated on 
the opposite sides of a ravine, down which from 
the north a considerable rivulet flowed, and here 
joined the Helmand. This river also receives at 
Ghowch Khol the waters of another rivulet, Ab 
Dilaéwer (the high spirited water), so called from 
its never being ice-bound. Ab Dilawer flows from 
the south-west. Our road probably led straight 
on along the banks of the Helmand, but, for the 
convenience of our camels, we followed the valley, 
down which flowed Ab Diléwer. It was of consi- 
derable length, and although without dwellings, 
there was much cultivated land in it. The rivulet 
rises at its upper extremity, and from its source 
a portion of its water is diverted into a channel, 
or rural aqueduct, carried along the hills to the 
left, throughout the whole extent of the valley. 
The aqueduct is supported by a parapet of stones, 
sufficiently regular in construction to produce a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance. At the head 
of the valley is a kotal, or pass, the descent of 
which is considerable. Here a large rock, with 
a cavity therein, occurs, called Sang Séraékhi (the 
perforated rock), from which, we believe, this pass 
is called Kotal Sang Séraékhi. At the base of 
this pass we found, as usual, a rivulet, and on the 
right a castle, where we halted until the camels. 
came up. Hence passing over a succession of irre- 
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gular, but low ascents' and descents, we reached a 
castle, at the opening of the extensive plain Bad 
Assiéh, where we resolved to pass the night. Above 
us to the right, at a trifling distance, was another 
castle, and to the left on the opposite side of the 
valley was a small kishlak ; beyond which, in a shel- 
tered recess of the hills, was a cheerful grove of trees, 
now rare objects, denoting a zidrat of Hazrat Ali, 
or, as called, Hazrat Shah Mirdén. The Hazaras 
of the castle at which we had halted were unwill- 
ing to furnish us with supplies, alleging that the 
sarsat they had contributed to the army had ex- 
hausted their means. Shah Abbas would not ad- 
mit excuses, and was liberal in the discipline of the 
whip, and but that I deprecated in strong terms, 
violence, I presume a curious scene of insolence 
on the one side, and resistance on the other would 
have followed. I wished to have proceeded to a 
castle a little lower down in the plain, where, I 
learned, Mir Ali Khan Kard was fixed, with thirty 
horsemen, but the Sirkerder did not appear con- 
senting. I, however, insisted that nothing on my 
account should be taken from the Hazéras forci- 
bly, or even gratuitously, and flour was given to 
them, which they cheerfully engaged to prepare 
into bread. These people had now consented to 
furnish chaff and barley for the cattle, but wished 
to divide the charge of our entertainment with 
their neighbours in the castle and kishlak. These 
refused, those of the castle telling them to take 
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charge of their own guests; adding, that if the 
whole party had originally taken up quarters with 
them they would willingly have provided every- 
thing needful. Contention now arose among the 
Hazdras themselves; stones were taken up; and 
Shah Abbés and his companions were obliged to 
draw swords to terminate the strife. Night was 
now drawing on, and neither chaff nor barley was 
forthcoming. Shah Abbas told me that the quar-. 
rel among the Hazaras had been a feint, to shuffle 
giving anything, and that. I had spoiled all his ar- 
rangements by forbidding violence; that with Ha- 
zéras it was necessary to employ kicks and. cuffs. 
Chaff was at last brought; but information given 
that the Rish Saféd (white bearded old man), who 
had undertaken to provide barley, had ran away 
and secreted himself in the upper castle. On this, 
Shah Abbas lost patience, and sent his companions, 
armed, to secure him. They went, and after some 
scuffing, in which a few stones were thrown by the 
Hazaras, they succeeded in bringing away the old 
gentleman, and another fellow, who had been pro- 
minent in opposing them. Shah Abbas ordered 
them to be bound, and would have flogged both. 
I was enabled to save the old man from disgrace, 
but was compelled to abandon the younger one to 
his fate. The Hazaras now betook themselves to 
supplication; the old and young women of the cas- 
tle assailed the Afghans with cries of sorrow, and 
entreaties to. unbind the men. Barley was. pro- 
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duced, and their prayers were granted. A sheep 
was also offered, as peshkash, which Shah Abbas 
disdainfully rejected, threatening the people of the 
castle with all the vengeance of Haji Khan and Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, for their inhospitality. The bread, 
prepared with our own flour, was now brought, and 
with cheese, also our own property, we made our 
supper. , 
Shah Abbas and his companions had some Kabal- 
baked cakes on which they regaled. The Hazaras 
however prepared for the party cakes of pea and 
barley-flour, and brought them, with large bowls of 
boiled milk. Their hospitable offices were indig- 
nantly refused by Sh4h Abbas, nor could all their 
entreaties, their expressions of contrition, and their 
kissing of hands and feet, induce him to partake of 
the provided fare. It was ridiculous enough to be- 
hold five hungry Afghans refusing to satisfy their 
appetites; but the fact was, they were now employ- 
ing stratagem. A sheep had been exhibited, and 
although in the first instance scornfully rejected, it 
was not intended that it should escape slaughter. 
On this account, therefore, they persisted in not ac- 
cepting the cakes and milk, and laid themselves 
down to sleep, execrating the HazAras as inhospi- 
table infidels. 
By times in the morning we made signals of 
motion, when the Hazaras of the castle besought 
us to partake of an entertainment first. The stra- 
tagem of the Afghans had succeeded; an entire 
VOL. I. Z 
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sheep had been roasted during the night. Afghan 
delicacy was again amusing ; it was not until they 
had wearied the Hazaras, in supplication, weeping 
and kissing their feet, that they consented, as a 
matter of especial favour, to sit down to a magni- 
ficent breakfast of a fine hot roasted sheep, bowls 
of moss, or curds, and warm bread-cakes. I par- 
took of the banquet; but on its conclusion inquired 
for the master of the sheep that had been slain, 
and presented him with its value in money, which 
he gratefully accepted; after which, my nag being 
saddled, I mounted and departed, receiving the be- 
nedictions of the people of the castle. Sirkerder 
Kamber remained until Shah Abbas started, as the 
latter wished, and would otherwise have taken the 
money from the Hagzaras. We crossed the north- 
ern extremity of the plain Bad Assiah, the soil 
of irregular surface, bleak and uncultivated, the 
castles with the appropriated soil lying at some 
distance to our left. On leaving the dusht we 
reached a spot of chaman, where, with Shah 
Abbas, who had previously joined, we halted until 
the camels appeared. Shah Abbas commenced dig- 
ging up the roots of a small bulbous plant, which, 
he said, yielded arin téta. This is a medicine of 
high price, and of high repute for diseases of the eye. 
Its qualities are decidedly stimulant, and as it is 
indiscriminately applied, its use must be in many 
cases improper. I afterwards found this medicine 
was one of the articles particularly inquired for by 
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the people of the camp in the Hazarajat. It is sold 
in small pieces, of a dark brown colour, and would 
appear to be the inspissated juice of some bulbous 
plant, if Shah Abbas was right, of some species 
of colchicum possibly. From this spot Shah Abbas 
and his companion took the lead of us; and when 
we followed, we came to a point where the road 
divided into two branches, both passing over as- 
cents; the road to our right was evidently the 
principal one, but it was as evident that Shah 
Abbas had taken the other, the impression of his 
horses’ hoofs being visible; we therefore followed 
it, although convinced we were in error, and were 
fearful that our servants and camels might be be- 
wildered. We passed a slight ascent, which brought 
us into a narrow valley of some length, with a fine 
rivulet, which, at the mouth of the valley, or just 
before it opens into another and larger, disappears 
suddenly. In the larger valley was a‘still more 
considerable rivulet, with a variety of springs, ex- 
cellent chaman, and patches of cultivated soil. 
Shah Abbas was not to be found, and we rested 
here, determined to await the arrival of our ser- 
vants. These at length arrived. We were in a 
dilemma, being conscious that we had lost the right 
road, and there was no castle in sight where we 
might obtain information. A flock of sheep came 
down the valley, but the shepherd as soon as he 
saw us, abandoned his charge and fled over the 


hills. The Sirkerder mounted and pursued him, 
Z2 
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and although he did not overtake the fugitive, he 
ascertained on gaining the heights that a castle, with 
a few trees, was at some distance. Shah Abbas and 
his companion had now joined us. They had pro- 
ceeded far down the valley, but finding no person or 
habitation, had wandered in doubt. Shah Abbas 
started for the castle discovered by the Sirkerder ; on 
his return, from the information obtained, our party 
moved down the valley awhile, and then ascending 
the heights to our left, crossed over an undulating 
country, and gained a spacious valley, in which were 
several castles, much cultivated land, and fine plots 
of chaman, with a fair rivulet flowing through it. 
‘Three or four brood mares, and two or three foals 
were grazing, indications of the prosperity of the 
inhabitants, and we found that the castles belonged 
to the Vakil Shaffi and his dlis. We were now 
directed into a well-defined road, which led us into 
an extensive plain, bounded to the right by low 
hills of a white porcelain clay, of which the few 
castles dispersed over the surface were constructed, 
giving them a peculiar appearance. Two or three 
‘of these were in ruins, having been destroyed the 
preceding year by Amir Méhomed Khan. Tra- 
versing this plain, we passed through a burial- 
ground, where on the right of the road was an 
immense grave from twenty to twenty-five yards 
in length. This, of course, was a zidrat, and, like 
everything wonderful among the Hazaras, was as- 
cribed to Hazrat Shih Mirdén. Shah Abbas and 
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his companion had again preceded us, and we came. 
up with them lying before a castle, in which were: 
only women, who through fear had fastened the 
entrance. We found that. the Afghans had en- 
deavoured to break open the door with stones, 
under pretence of procuring a chillam and fire. 
Sirkerder Kamber succeeded by fair language in 
inducing the women, who stood on the ramparts of 
one of the towers, to lower down the indispensable 
chillam and fire. These women, on our inquiries 
as to the situation of the camp, in their anxiety 
to get rid of us, or through ignorance, directed 
us wrongly, and we went on until, passing many 
successive and considerable elevations, we made a 
valley with two or three castles, whence, being 
made sensible of our error, we turned to our right, 
and at no great distance descried from the heights 
the Afghan camp on the banks of the Helmand, 
which we joined, it being still day. 

My arrival was notified to the khan, who imme- 
diately sent for me and the Sirkerder He was 
profuse in expressions of satisfaction at seeing me, 
and said that when at K4bal, from the pressure of 
his affairs, he was prevented from showing me the 
attentions he wished; now we should be constant 
companions. He added, if I wished to proceed di- 
rectly to Bamian he would provide attendants, but 
he had rather I should postpone the visit for a few 
‘days, until the affairs of Bisait were arranged, when 
we should all go together. To this I assented. 
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After being regaled with grapes and melons, now 
articles of luxury to us, we took leave. A quarter 
of a large tent, appropriated to the Sandék Khana 
establishment, was assigned for my quarters, and 
Sirkerder Kamber, who shared it with me, was 
directed to attend to me in particular, as were 
generally all the péshkidmats, or servants of the 
household. A second quarter of this tent was oc- 
cupied by Akhind Iddaitélah and his son, the first 
tabib, or physician to the khan, a venerable Rish 
Saféd, or white-bearded old gentleman; the son, 
a stuttering youth, attér bashi, or apothecary. 
They had two or three enormous boxes, contain- 
ing a various collection of sanative drugs and sim- 
ples. The other half of the tent was occupied 
by the two sandikdars, persons in charge of the 
chests, two khaiydts, or tailors, and Saiyad Abdé- 
lah and his son, who called themselves the khan’s 
pirkhanas, or spiritual guides. The old saiyad 
was an ignorant and intolerant bigot, who agreed 
badly with Sirkerder Kamber, who was not per- 
haps altogether orthodox in his opinions, and had 
no particular reverence. for saiyads in general, and 
none for Saiyad Abdiélah. The latter, therefore, 
was wont to fulminate his curses and to revile 
the Sirkerder as a kafr, or infidel, who in return 
charged the holy man with imposture. The young 
saiyad was a meek inoffensive youth. 

In the evening a péshkidmat announced that the 
khan invited me to sup with him in the tent of 
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Mahomed Bagher Khan, where he was himself a 
guest. Thither I repaired, and was placed by the 
khan by his side, which on all occasions after 
was my seat. Here I found most of the Ghilam 
Khana ehiefy assembled. Our entertainment was 
composed of pillau and kérmeh, or stewed meat, 
with sherbet, or sugar and water. After the re- 
past the khan observed to me, that all the persons 
present were sons.of noblemen; the father of him 
pointing te Mir Ali Khan Kird, spent crores of 
rupees under the Sadi Zai monarchs. “At that 
time tribute was received from Kashmir, Dérah 
Mialtan, and Sind; now we are all compelled ta 
scour the Hazara hills in search of sheep and 
goats.” Mahomed Bagher Khan remarked, it was 
a subject of congratulation, that amid the various 
vicissitudes that had passed, his (the khan’s) gisze- 
rin (circumstances) were prosperous. The khan 
exclaimed Shikr! (thanks!) and added, that he 
had a sirdér who possessed insdf (equity). He 
next panegyrized the Hazfras, professing to be 
delighted with their frank, unsuspecting manners, 
and love of truth; affirming, that he himself was 
both a haji and hajiz (unassuming), who had come 
into Bisat solely for the kidmut (service) of those 
good people, who had been maltreated by Amir 
Mahomed Khan. He expatiated on the large 
sums he had expended in khelats since his en 
trance into the country, observing, that his libe- 
rality had already excited umbrage at Kabal, where 
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his enemies were numerous; and he had under- 
stood that the sirdér should have said, “The Ha- 
zaras, incapable of appreciating generous treat- 
ment, would the following year refuse the pay- 
ment of tribute altogether.” He complained that 
the sirdér had not forwarded him, as promised, 
supplies of flour from Ghazni; and that, instead 
of sending one thousand five hundred troops of 
the Ghalam Khana, had only despatched a few 
above two hundred. He affirmed, that he had 
written to the sirdaér, that any disgrace generated 
by failure in the present expedition would attach 
mainly to himself,—that he was aware many per- 
sons in Kabal would exult and chuckle if Haji 
suffered defeat. He then asserted his intention 
of reducing Séghan and Kahmerd, and vowed, that 
until he had effected those objects the water of 
Kabal was gosht-khék (swine-flesh) to him, and, 
if necessitated to pass the winter at Bamidn, he 
would do so at the risk of being reputed ydghi, 
or rebellious. He dwelt on his many efforts to 
- prevail upon Dost Mahomed Khan to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of his brothers at Kanda- 
har and Peshawer, remarking, that any one who 
had read the histories of Jenghiz Khan, Taimér 
Lang, Nadir Shah, or any other great man who 
had become Padshah, would see the necessity of 
disregarding family ties ; that it was by the slaugh- 
ter of kinsmen they had reached the summit of 
power; and he who would be, like them, fortunate 
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must be, like them, cruel. He said, that the pre- 
ceding year at Jelalabéd he had exhorted Dost 
Mahomed Khan to advance upon Bajor and the 
Yuséf Zai country, or upon the Dérajat and Band. 
He, moreover, entered into an explanation of his 
motives in the negotiations between the Shias and 
Sinis, which followed the affray in the month of 
Mohoram, avowing unbounded liberality in reli- 
gious sentiments, and insisting on the sacred duty 
of a chief to dispense justice equally to all classes 
of subjects, whether Shias, Sinis, or even Guebres 
and Hindés. In this and similar conversation the 
Khan, who engrossed all talking, spent the evening ; 
his auditors, indeed, every now and then exclaim- 
ing, by way of admiration and approval, “ Insabi 
insabi!” or Just, very just! until, it growing late, 
he rose, and the company broke up. He accom- 
panied me to my tent, just behind his own; and, 
although I did not need it, sent me bed-clothing 
and furniture from his haram. . 
This day a moderate march of four or five miles, 
passing two or three bolendis, or rising grounds, 
brought us to a valley called Diwél Khol, or the 
wall-glen, a name I could not discover for what 
reason conferred. In the course of the march 
I was passed by Mir Ali Khan Kard, who re. 
marked to his party, that the preceding evening 
the Khan intended to have given me a postin, 
which I missed by telling him I was already pro- 
vided with one. This was the man whose father, 
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the khan told me, had spent crores of rupees in 
his time, and who himself was possessed of much 
property, and at the head of thirty horse. Still, 
to him it appeared wonderful why I had told the 
truth, when by a falsehood I might have gained 
a postin. The khan, alluding to the cold of Bisat, 
asked me in Mahomed Bagher Khén’s tent, whe- 
ther I was provided with a postin, no doubt in- 
tending to have given me one had I replied in 
the negative. I told him the truth, and the matter 
dropped. In this encampment we had the Helmand 
some distance to the north, and from it the plain 
ascended to the skirts of Koh Baba, and was studded 
with castles.’ In the evening supped with the khan 
in the tent of his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan. 

It may not be irrelevant to note here the forces 
accompanying the khan, as well as other particulars 
relative to the affairs of the camp. The khan’s own 
troops at this time with him, were about four hun- 
dred Khaké cavalry; the chiefs, Réhimd4d Khan, 
the former governor of Bimifin, Naib Sadédin, 
Ghél4m Akhindzdda, Pir Méhomed Khan, Abdél 
Rasal Khan, Mirza Uzir, the khan’s secretary, and 
the khan’s brother, Dost Mahomed Khin. He had 
also, of his own retainers, about one hundred sol- 
diers, thirty of whom were Hinddstanis, who fur- 
nished his personal guard. The Ghiéla4am Khana 
troops were two hundred and twenty in number; 
their chiefs, M4homed Bagher Khan and Méhomed 
Jaffer Khan, Morfid Khinis, Mir Ali Khan Kard, 
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Hiissén Khan, Chaous Bashi, and Ghél4m Réza 
Khan Rika, Abddl Azziz Khan Kalmik, and Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan Paghmani. Besides these were 
the following troops furnished ‘by Dost Mahomed 
Khan: Shakér Khan, Terin, with fifty horse-jis4l- 
chis, and Juma Khan, Yusef Zai, with twenty 

foot-jisalchis,—the latter a guard for the guns, of 
, which there were two, one of heavy and one of 
light calibre, with some twenty or twenty-five 
gunners. Attached to the guns was an elephant. 
The whole forming a total of something above eight 
hundred fighting men. The khdn, moreover, had 
about thirty servants, who officiated as shahghAssis, 
nazirs, péshkidmats, chillam-berd4rs, sandékd4rs, 
&c., most of whom were really effective as soldiers, 
being all armed and mounted, and many of them 
were constantly employed ‘on diplomatic and mili- 
tary business. He was also attended by six or seven 
youths, his nephews, called khanzédas; each of these 
had two or three or four attendants, so that the 
number of effective troops may be calculated at nine 
hundred; a small number, compared with the force 
which always accompanied Amir Méhomed Khan. 

The Hazara force consisted of about two thou- 
sand cavalry, under the orders of the Mirs Yez- 
danbaksh and B&éz Ali, and other chieftains of 
less note. ; 

Dependent on the khan were five or six Hindt 
minshis, or secretaries, and two or three Shik4r- 
paris; these formed his commissariat department. 
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Attending the camp was a bazar, which was tole- 
rably supplied. I have before noted, that the khan’s 
establishment comprised a physician, apothecary, 
saiyads, tailors, &c.; it had also sézindahs, or musi- 
cians; and accompanying him as friends, or hangers, 
ou, were many other persons, a saiyad from Mas- 
ting, in Balochistan, some Hajis of Hinddstan, Din 
Mahomed, a Jianshir merchant, who came, hoping 
to recover some property plundered by the Déh 
Zanghi Hazaéras the preceding year on his route 
from Herat to Kabal. His nephews were under 
the direction of Milla Shahabadin, who boasted 
descent from Shékh Jam, and himself officiated as 
k4zi, mafti, &c. as occasion required. 

Previously to marching the khan communicated 
his orders to an old toothless jisalchi, who acted 
as herald, and moved about the camp, shouting, as 
well as his disabled organs of speech would allow, 
“Khaimeh pahin kon,” or strike tents. Upon this 
notice, horses were saddled, and the grooms loading 
their yaébis (ponies) with their stable stores, were 
the first to move; they were followed by the 
camels, more heavily laden; and when the ground 
was Cleared of these, parties of horse, at discretion, 
marched. The khan was generally the last to 
mount, bringing up the rear with a more or less 
considerable party. His march was announced 
by the beating of nagaras, which was repeated 
on his approach to any inhabited spot, as well 
as on his nearing the new encampment. It 
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was usual to send in advance during the night the 
péshkhana, or a tent with servants, attached to thé 
haram serai, and karkhana, or kitchen establish- 
ment, that his wives on arrival at the ground might 
be forthwith accommodated, and that the food for 
the evening’s meal might be in a state of prepara- 
tion. His wives rode on the march in kajdwas, 
carried by horses, and, attended by a slight escort, 
moved with the heavy equipage. On reaching the 
fixed halting-place the khan’s grooms, under the 
direction of Naib Gal Mahomed, Hazara, super- 
intendent of the stables, described by long lines of 
rope an oblong square, to which the khan’s horses 
as they arrived were picketed. Within the area of 
this square were put up the tents of the khan and 
his establishment, while other individuals without 
it selected spots at pleasure. The Ghélim Khana 
troops always encamped distinctly and together, as 
did the Hazaras. As soon as the yabdas of the 
grooms were relieved of their loads they were again 
mounted by their masters, who, in charge of Naib 
Gil Mahomed, rode to the Hazara castles that 
-might be near, and laid hands on all the chaff and 
chelmer they met with, for the use of the forces. 
These men were the foraging party of the army. 
The camp being arranged, every one was occupied 
by his own immediate affairs until nimaz shim 
-(evening prayers), which concluded, general shouts 
.of “Damm bhawal hak,” thrice repeated, resound- 
-ed throughout the Afghan portion of it, imploring 
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the protection of the holy Bhawal, the Pir, who 
is most reverenced by the khan, and whose ziarat 
is in the citadel of Maltan. 

At the conclusion of niméz sham, which the 
khan usually repeated in the tent of his nephews 
and Shékh, or Milla Shahabadin, he was wont to 

read a portion of the Koran, that, as he expressed it, 
_ “khazaneh shiwad,” or, that wealth might follow ; 
after which he repaired to the tent, where he re- 
ceived his evening majlis, or party. 

The majlis consisted of three descriptions of 
persons ; firstly, those whom the khan invited ; se- 
condly, such of his dependents who were privileged 
to attend, and lastly, of such Afghans and. Hazaras 
who voluntarily came. .The kh&n sat, of course, at 
the head of the.tent, and his most honoured guests 
immediately on his right and left hand. .Two or 
three shahghassis (masters of ceremonies) were in 
‘attendance, with. their wands of office, to announce 
arrivals, and to conduct visitors to the seats due 
to their rank. The company seated, .at intervals 
the khan called for the kaliin, which would be 
passed to others of the party who were smokers. 
In due time supper would be ordered, which was 
invariably composed of the same fare. A few co- 
vered dishes of pillau, or boiled rice and meat, with 
two or three bashkabs, or plates of kormeh, or stew- 
ed meat for the khan and those. adjacent to him, 
and bowls or basins of Ab-gosht, or meat and broth, 
for the multitude at the lower end of the tent, and 
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less entitled to distinction. The repast was follow- 
ed by conversation, in which the khan seldom left 
room for others to mingle. Occasionally individuals 
rose and took their leave, by making an obeisance 
and exclaiming “ Salam Alikam!” but the majlis 
was only finally dissolved by the rising of the khan 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


March to Shaitina. —Halt and negotiations. — Hazéra custom.— 
Evening majlis.—Fatiha.—Hindastan Haji.—His loquacity.— 
Darmirdighin.—Sang Nishindeh.—The Khan’s guns. —Treat- 
ment of Haz4ras. — Their consolation. —Vakil Shaffi. — The 
Khan's delight. —Haz4ra Saiyad. —His learning —Azdhé.—A 
natural curiosity. —Hazara belief.—Composition of rock. — 
Tepid springs. — Volcanic products. —Azdh4 of Bamian. —dZiérat. 

_ — Rock impressions. — Sources of Loghar river. — Subterranean 
passage.—Revelations by the Khan.—Missions from Méhomed 
Ali Beg and from Shibrghan.—Transactions at Séghin. — Mir 
Wais’s introduction. — Guests. — The Kh&n’s declamation. — 
Mir Wais's replies. —The Khan’s elevated style. — Humility of 
Mir Wais. — The Khan’s interrogation.— Reply of Mir Wais.— 
The Khan boasts his liberality. — Mir Wais implores his pro- 
tection. —Fatiha.—Mission from Khairpér.—Miulla Jehan M4ho- 
med.—The Khan’s vaunts.—Sindian presents.—Death of Khan’s 
brother.—Fall of snow.—Hazara prognostications.— Zidrat. — 
T4tar Wali.—Ghiri Maini.—Depredations of the troops.—In- 
disposition of the Kh4n.—Tribute from Jirgai and Burjehgai— 
Khelats. — Expedients.— Site of Ghir4 Maini. — Retrograde 
march.—Quagmire. —W djai.—Bad Assiah.—Ghowch Khol. — 
Cold and ice. — Forethought of Mir Yezdanbaksh. — Results of 
campaign. — Increase of revenue. —Confidence inspired. — Ad- 
vantages of expedition. — Benefits to the chief. — Peshkash pre- 
sents.—Gain to the Khan.— Service rendered.—Pleasing antici- 
pations. — View of the Khin’s projects. — Mir Yezdénbaksh. — 
His customs and dress. —~ Singular appearance.—March towards 
Bamién.—Kotal Sidh Régh.—Splendid view.—MirYesdaénbaksh 
visits Karz4r. —-Kala.—Inclement season.—Mir Zaffar.—Kotal 
Haft Pailan. — Magnificent prospect. — Topchi.— Ahinghar.— 
Caves. — Ghilghileh. —Entry of Khan into Bamian.—Prema- 
ture winter. — Arrivals from Séghan. —Méhomed Hassan. — 
Malla Shah4badin’s treaty.—Dismissal of Séghfnchis. 
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From Diw4l Khol we marched four or five miles 
to Shaitana, over a similar black, undulating sur. 
face, and halted in a barren spot, with castles adja- 
cent. The place had a portentous name, as shai- 
tan signifies the devil. 

We halted here, owing to the necessity of nego- 
tiation with the chiefs of some districts in advance, 
who had been hitherto accustomed, when asked to 
pay tribute by the Afghans, to offer, according to 
an old Hazara custom, “sang ya biz,” or a stone 
or a goat; that is, they held a goat in one hand 
and a stone in the other, saying, if the Afghans are 
willing to accept the goat in place of a sheep we 
will give tribute, if unwilling, they shall have 
stones, or that they would resist. Amir Mahomed 
Khan had been obliged to accede to their condi- 
tions, from the advanced state of the season when 
he approached these parts; but now the khan in- 
sisted on receiving full tribute, which, owing to his 
personal reputation, his avowed determination to ex- 
terminate Méhomed Ali Beg of Séghan, and, above 
all, the powerful influence of Mir Yezdanbaksh, was 
delivered to him. As usual, I passed my evenings 
with the khan, in the majlis tent. There were ge- 
nerally some of the Hazdra chiefs present, as well 
as many of the Hazara and Tajik proprietors of Ba. 
mién, and its districts. The conversation naturally 
turned on the affairs of Mahomed Ali Beg of Ség- 
han, and it always happened that twice or thrice in 
the course thereof the khan would raise his hands, 
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in which he would be followed by the company, and 
repeat Fatiha, swearing to exterminate the Ség- 
han chief, which he finished by stroking down his 
beard, and exclaiming “Allah Akber,” or By the 
order of God. He particularly inquired, if Maho- 
med Ali Beg had any wealth ; but all answered, no- 
thing but a few horses and their equipments. Among 
the constant visitors at the majlis, was a pert haji, 
of Hindistén. This man had visited Persia and 
Asia Minor, and, being particularly loquacious, 
would sometimes, uninvited, enter into a narration 
of the events which had occurred in those coun- ° 
tries during his sojourn in them, and detail the 
circumstances of the wars between Russia, and 
Turkey, and Persia. He informed the khan that 
Russia made war upon the siltan because he 
would not grant her sovereign a “ kila” or hat, 
as he had bestowed on other Feringhi poten- 
tates, but that the sfltan, having been worsted, 
had now been compelled to give his majesty, the 
autocrat of all the Russias, permission to wear a 
hat. Relative to the Persian war, he observed 
that Abbas Mirza throughout the contest connived 
at the defeat of his own forces, being favourable to 
the Russians, whom he loved, as was believed in 
Persia, better than his own father. © 

At Shaitana we had the Helmand to the north, 
and beyond it were the districts from which the 
khan now received full tribute, in place of being 
satisfied with half, or sang ya biz. They were 
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called Darmirdigh4n, or the land of heroes, literally, 
the land of men one of whom is equal to ten; 
it being usual with the Hazdéras, if they wish to 
convey the impression that a man is valiant, to call 
him “darmird,” or ten men, implying that he is 
equivalent to ten others of ordinary valour. The 
castles of Darmirdigh4n were visible from Shaitana, 
distant some seven or eight miles. The soil of a 
dark red hue. 

From Shaitana our march was a trifling one of 
between two and three miles, up the valley of Sang 
Nishandeh, of which Shaiténa was a portion. There 
were seven or eight castles, with some cultivated 
lands and chaman, with the never-failing rivulet, 
in this valley. The Sang Nishandeh, which gives 
the name to the locality, was a large black stone, 
perpendicularly inserted in a heap of small stones, 
and serves, or did serve, as a boundary mark. I 
omitted previously to notice, that the two guns 
attached to the force were dragged through Bisit 
by the Hazara peasants, who were collected by the 
officers of Mir Yezdanbaksh. About eighty of 
these poor fellows were provided for the smaller, 
and two hundred for the larger gun. In most of 
the marches the direct line of road was not practica- 
ble in certain spots for artillery, there always occurs 
ring tanghis, or narrow defiles, where wheeled car- 
riages could not pass. To avoid these, the guns 
were dragged by circuitous routes along and over 


the brows of hills, and the operation was tedious 
2a2 
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and toilsome. The Hazdras, who by compulsion 
were reduced to act the part of beasts of burthen, 
on arrival in camp were dismissed without receiv- 
ing even a cake of bread, or the still less costly ex- 
pression of thanks. It may be, they consoled them- 
selves with the idea that the guns they were drag- 
ging would one day be employed in effecting the 
destruction of Mahomed Ali Beg. The elephant 
with the force, accompanied the large gun, and 
was serviceable. in preventing it from running back 
in the passages of the hills, by the powerful resist- 
ance he opposed with his trunk. 

At our evening’s majlis at this halting place, we 
had among our Hazara visitors Vakil Shaffi. He 
was a fine, straightforward, ingenuous young man, 
and introduced to the Khan a saiyad, who might 
be serviceable to him, in his projects upon Burjeh- 
gai and Déh Zanghi. The kh4n appeared to be 
much delighted, and spoke in highly flattering terms 
to the Vakil Shaffi. He said, that from the first 
interview he had with him he was much prepos- 
‘sessed in his favour, and vowed that he would make 
such a man of him that “five men in the hills 
should stare again.” With the saiyad he was no 
less charmed, or feigned to be so. This descendant 
of the Prophet indulged in incessant citations from 
the Koran. The khan was lost in ecstasy and 
surprise that so accomplished and learned a person- 
age should be found among the hills of the Hazaras. 
He promised to advance the saiyad’s temporal 
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interests, who in return vowed to render obedient 
to him all the sturdy and turbulent men of the hills. 
The presence of the saiyad gave occasion to many 
fatfhas, in all of which the destruction of Mahomed 
Alf Beg was sworn. When he took his leave with 
Vakfl Shaffi, the khan observed, that he had now 
found an-“ ajéib mirdem,” (admirable man,) and that 
his mind was completely set at rest. There were 
Afghans in the camp who had before seen the 
saiyad, and they affirmed that his influence had 
been useful to the chiefs of Kandahar in their trans- 
actions with the Hazaras in their vicinity. 

From Sang Nishandeh we made a. more conside- 
rable march of fourteen or fifteen miles. The route 
across a bleak, elevated, and irregular country, to- 
wards the conclusion a long, and, in spots, precipi- 
tous descent brought us into a fair valley, with a few 
castles to the right and left, and a remarkable spot 
called the Azdha, or Dragon, beyond which we halt- 
ed, on elevated ground, in the valley of Shesh Burjeh, 
or the six towers, and contiguous to us were as 
many castles. 

The Azdha of Bisdt is indeed a natural curiosity, 
which the creative imagination of the Hazaras sup- 
poses to be the petrified remains of a dragon, slain 
by their champion Hazrat Ali. Nor are they sin- 
gular in the belief, for all classes of Maéhomedans in 
these countries coincide with them, and revere the 
object as an eminent proof of the intrepidity of the 
son-in-law of Méhomed, and as a standing evidence of 
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the truth of their faith. It is, geologically speaking, of 
voleanic formation, and a long projected mass of rock 
about one hundred and seventy yards in length; the 
main body is in form the half ofa cylinder, of a white 
honey-combed friable stone; on its summit is an in- 
ferior projection, through the centre of which is a fis- 
sure of about two feet in depth and five or six inches 
in breadth, from which exhales a strong sulphurous 
odour ; and a portion of the rock having been set on 
fire, it proved to contain sulphur. This part of the 
rock is assumed to have been the mane of the monster. 
In the superior part of the projection, which is sup- 
posed to represent the head of the dragon, there are 
numerous small springs on the eastern face, which 
trickle down in small] lucid currents, having a re- 
markable effect from rippling over a surface of 
variously coloured red, yellow, and white rock, and 
exhibiting a waxy appearance. The water of these 
springs is tepid, and of a mixed, saline, and sulphur- 
ous flavour. They are supposed to exude from 
the Azdha’s brains. On the back of what is called 
the head are a number of small cones, from the 
apices of which tepid springs bubble forth. These 
cones are of the same description of white friable 
porous stone, but singular from being as it were 
scaled over, and this character prevails over the 
greater portion of the Azdha. On one side of the 
head large cavities have been made, the powdery 
white earth there found being carried away by 
visitors, extraordinary efficacy in various diseases 
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being imputed to it. The vivid red rock which is 
found about the head is imagined to be tinged with 
the blood of the dragon. Beneath the numerous 
springs on the eastern face occur large quantities 
of an acrid crystalline substance resembling sal- 
ammoniaec, and I was told it occurs in some of the 
neighbouring hills in vast quantities; lead is also 
one of the products of the hills near this place. I 
afterwards found that an analogous mass of rock, but 
of much more imposing size, occurs in the vicinity 
of Baémidn, and is alike supposed to represent a 
petrified dragon. 

Near the north-western extremity of the dragon 
of Bist, on high ground, is a small building, a 
ziérat. Here are shown impressions on a mass of 
black rock, said to denote the spot where Hazrat 
Ali stood when with his arrows he destroyed the 
sleeping dragon, the impressions being those of the 
hoofs of his famed charger Daldal. At the en- 
trance is also a stone, with some other impressions, 
and over the door is an inscription, on black stone, 
in Persian, informing us that the building was erected 
some one hundred and fifty years since. In various 
parts of Afghanistan are found impressions on rock, 
certainly resembling the cavity which would be 
formed by the hoof of an animal, rather than any- 
thing else. Most of such impressions have zidrats 
erected over them, but I have seen them in spots 
where they have not hitherto been so consecrated, 
and where they occur, beyond doubt, in the solid rock 
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of the hill. They may conceal some curious and 
important geological facts. 

The valley in which we were now encamped is, 
moreover, remarkable for containing the sources of 
the river of Loghar, and these are also a curiosity of 
themselves. About a mile above the Azdha the 
springs issue from a large verdant expanse of bog, 
not far from which the stream has a subterranean 
passage for about two hundred yards, when it re- 
‘appears in a small lake or cavity of about eighty 
yards in circumference. Here it turns two water- 
mills, and again disappears for about five hundred 
yards, in which distance it passes under the Azdha, 
and issues east of it. Hence its course is unim-— 
peded, and it flows, a small but. clear stream, 
through a verdant valley, and, traversing the Ha- 
zara districts, crosses at Shékhabaéd the valley lead- 
ing from Kabal to Ghazni. 

At this place the khan sent for me privately by 
night, and entering into a long account of his early 
history and adventures, his services to Dost Maho- 
med Khan, and the return he met with from him, 
disclosed to me his views and intentions, of which I 
had been for some time suspicious. 

The khan explained, that he was favoured by 
visions, and had been instructed in them that he 
was to become a great man; that the country, 
whether . Afghan or Uzbek, was “ bi-sahib,” or 
without a master; and he ‘proposed that he and I 
should benefit by such a state-of things, and turn 
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ourselves into p4dshdh and vazir. I forget which 
of us was to have been the padsh4h, but in proof 
of his sincerity, he offered me the charge of his 
signet, which I modestly declined, assuring him it 
could be in no better custody than his own. As 
I have been recently suspected of being willing to 
establish a principality at Kalat, by the aid of Arab 
auxiliaries, justly indignant at the imputation of so 
paltry a project, I may lament that at this time I 
did not lend a hand to the vision-seeing khan, and 
that I had not revived the old Bactrian empire. 
The khan farther observed that Dost Mahomed 
Khan could not assail him at Baémidn; that he had, 
indeed, left the greater part of his wives with his 
family at Kabal, but that when he fled from Herat 
Prince Kamran did not molest them, and he should 
hope Dost Mahomed Khan would in like manner 
respect them, and permit them to join him, if 
not, he coolly remarked, that he could get plenty 
more. 

We halted some days at Shesh Barjeh, and were 
joined by a party from Bamidn, composed of Mir 
Wais, Tajik, and confidential agent of Mahomed Ali 
Beg of Séghan; two or three Uzbek vakils of the 
chief of Shibrgh4n, bringing horses as presents to 
the khan and sirdér of Kabal; Mir Zaffer, the 
Hazara ‘chief of Kali; Mir Faizi, the Haz4ra chief 
of Folédi; these two subjects of the khan, with 
Karra Kili Khan, and two or three others in the 
khan’s employ. The last gave an account of the 
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transactions which had taken place in the vale of 
Séghan; they reported, that the khan’s troops, in 
conjunction with the Hazara infantry, and a Tatar 
force from the Dasht Saféd, had possessed them- 
selves of five castles belonging to Mahomed Ali 
Beg and his adherents, that the Hazaras originally 
stationed in the new conquests had voluntarily 
given them over to the Tatars, who now refused ad- 
mission to the Afghans, asserting, that they held 
them on behalf of Mir Morad Beg of Kundéz. 
They continued, that the Hazara troops had returned 
to their homes, and strenuously insisted that they 
and their chief were acting treacherously toward the 
khan. 

I was present at the evening’s majlis, at which 
Mir Wais bad his first interview with the khan. 
There was in company a large concourse of Hazara 
chiefs, all the new guests from Bamian, Dost Mé- 
homed Khan, the khan’s brother, a saiyad of Mas- 
tang, in Balochistan, Réhimdad Khan, the former 
governor of Bamian, with many others of less note. 
The khan descanted on the uncompromising con- 
duct of Mahomed Ali Beg towards himself; affirm- 
ed that he had rejected all his overtures of friend- 
ship; that he had duped all his naéibs of Bamian ; 
that he had rendered himself infamous by his cha- 
pows (forays) for the purpose of carrying off slaves ; 
that he had been audacious enough to kidnap five 
individuals from Shibr, immediate raiyats of his own, 
which the Hazéras virtually were, since they paid 
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him tribute; that on account of Mahomed Ali 
Beg’s contumacy, he had been compelled to defer 
the execution of his designs upon Deh Zanghi, Yek 
Auleng, and the Shékh Ali districts; that he had 
been necessitated to station three hundred troops 
in Baémian, when every one of them was needed at 
Kabal; that this disposal of his troops had pre- 
vented him from giving assistance to that martyr 
to Islam, Saiyad Ahmed Shah, who fell waging war 
with the infidel Sikhs. He contrasted his conduct 
with that of Mir Yezdanbaksh; enumerated the 
numerous important services the mir had ren- 
dered, and was rendering him; professed him- 
self charmed with Mir Yezd4nbaksh, and’ swore 
that he would reduce Mahomed Ali Beg to the 
condition of a raiyat, or annihilate him. Mir Wais 
observed, that Mahomed Ali Beg was willing to 
become his raiyat, or had the khan resolved to an- 
nihilate him, it was an easy matter. The khan 
continued; that he had no wish to annihilate, but 
it was necessary that the Séghan chief should be- 
come as truly attached to him as Mir Yezdanbaksh 
was; all the hishiari he had hitherto displayed was 
on the side of falsehood, it now behoved him to 
veer to the side of truth. “Neither shall I be 
satisfied,” said the khan, assuming the buskin, “ with 
the possession of Séghan; I must have Kahmerd 
also; until I have reduced both the water of Kabal 
is ghost-khak (swine-flesh) to me. Here,” pointing 
to the saiyad of Masting, “is a Saiyad of Baloch ; 
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shall I allow him to circulate in Baloch that I 
was baffled by Mahomed Ali Beg; and here,” tak- 
ing me by the hand, “is a Feringhi, shall I allow 
him to tell his countrymen that Haji Khan marched 
from Kabal with a fine force of gallant cavalry, and 
guns, and elephants, and returned without striking 
a blow? Forbid it, heaven!” Mir Wais reite- 
rated, that if the khan could forget the past, Ma- 
homed Ali Beg was now actuated only by sincerity, 
in which sentiments he was supported by Réhim- 
dad Khan, and Karra Kaili Khan. The khan, catch- 
ing the eyes of the Hazara chiefs, asked Mir Wais, 
what makes you carry off and sell the Hazaras; are 
they not Missulmains, and Bandi Khoda? He re- 
plied, that Mahomed Morad Beg was imperious in 
his demands for slaves; that grain, and not men, 
was the produce of Séghan, and that necessity led 
Mahomed Ali Beg to chapow the Hazaras. The 
khan said, if Mahomed Morad Beg requires men 
from you, refer him to me; if dissatisfied with my 
representations, I will send him my own sons. The 
khan asked Mir Wais, if Mahomed Ali Beg would 
join his camp in Bisit? who positively answered 
that he would not, but if the khan wished, he would 
send a son. The khan observed, that this was a 
subterfuge : Mahomed Ali Beg was aware that his 
son would be exposed to no injury, on the contrary, 
would be kindly treated; he knew that he (the 
khan) was a Missulman, and how could he punish 
an innocent youth for his father’s crimes? Much 
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conversation passed, in which the khan was amaz- 
ingly liberal in his own praises. He endeavoured 
to persuade every one that he was a most pious 
Missulman, that his gratitude to such as rendered 
him services was unbounded, as was his liberality 
and he instanced his having already expended above 
twelve thousand rupees as presents in Bisit. When- 
ever he alluded to Mahomed Ali Beg he always 
expressed himself angrily, seeming to doubt his 
sincerity. At length Mir Wais rose, and seized the 
hem of the khan’s garment, affirming, that he looked 
up to no other person, and conjuring him to sup- 
pose Mahomed Ali- Beg in the same condition. 
The khan applauded the action, and asked Mir 
Wais, if Mahomed Ali Beg should hereafter turn 
to his old trick of deceit, whether he would abandon 
him, and adhere to himself.’ Mir Wais said he 
would, on which the khan immediately raised his 
hands and repeated fatiha, being sonics as usual by 
the company. 

At Azdha, also, arrived in camp, Milla Jan 
Mahomed, bearer of letters and presents for the 
khan and sirdér of Kabal, from Mir Ristam, the 
chief of Khairpair, in Upper Sind. This man had 
formerly been in the khan’s service, and his go- 
vernor at Bamian, but intriguing with the Hazara 
chiefs, the khan had seized him, confiscated his. 
effects, and after shaving his beard, and subjecting 
him to a variety of ignominious treatment, set 
him at liberty, when he went to Sind, and found 
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service with Mir Ristam. Whatever the object 
of his mission might have been, it afforded the 
khan an opportunity of vaunting to the Hazaras 
that the following year he would lead an army 
of an hundred thousand Missulmans against the 
Sikh infidels. Milla Jan Mahomed brought as 
presents, two Sindi muskets, one mounted in silver, 
the other in gold, cut-glass kilayan bottoms, shawls, 
mixed silk and cotton, of Sind fabric, British mus- 
lins, calicoes, &c., with three running, or mari camels. 

The milla, in his route from Khairpdr, had passed 
by Toba, in the Khaka country, and brought intel- 
ligence to the khan of the decease of his brother, 
Gil Mahomed Khan, a rude but gallant soldier. 
This naturally affected the khan, and more parti- 
cularly so at this crisis, when he had expected his 
arrival at Bami4n in co-operation with the designs 
he entertained. 

While at Azdha two or three slight falls of 
snow occurred, on which occasions the khan sum- 
moned his sdzindas, or musicians, which gave rise 
among the troops to a contrast of his conduct with 
that of Amir Mahomed Khan, who on the first ap- 
pearance of snow hastily decamped for Kabal, even 
though the whole of the tribute had not been 
collected. We had also for two or three days, 
violent wind storms, which the Hazaras, skilful 
prognosticators of the weather, with the falls of 
snow, ascribed to a tokal, and affirmed they would 
be succeeded by fine settled weather. My horse, 
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however, was nearly destroyed, and having before 
been provided with a better one, for riding by the 
khan, I despatched it to Kabal from this place, 
with Yiasef, who also complained of the cold. 

Our next march was a long one of sixteen to 
eighteen miles, and conducted us to the frontiers 
of Jirgai and Birjehgai. On leaving the valley 
of Shesh Birjeh, a little north of the Azdha, we 
passed amid low elevations covered with a deep 
red soil, and gained a narrow valley, down which 
flowed a rivulet, and to our left were two or three 
castles; this valley terminated in a narrow defile, 
which cleared, we entered upon a more level coun- 
try, and the road was good and well-defined. Ar- 
rived at the ziarat of Tatar Wali, whom the Ha- 
zéras represent as having been brother to Babé 
Wali, whose ziarat is at Kandahar. This zidrat 
resembles in form and appearance that of Hazrat 
Shah Mirdan at Azdha, and adjacent to it are two 
kishlAks, or villages. Hence, a long distance, pass- 
ing a castle or two on our right, brought us to the 
valley of Ghiraé Maini, where we halted. Here were 
three or four castles, deserted by the inhabitants, 
who had also broken or hidden the grinding stones 
of their assiahs, or water-mills, of which there were 
six or seven seated on various parts of the rivulet 
which watered the valley. Many of the soldiers 
at this place, availing themselves of the castles 
and kishlaks deserted by the inhabitants, had 
made free with the wood employed in their con- 
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struction. The khan, observing this, paraded his. 
camp, and with a large stick personally chas- 
tised those he detected with the wood in their 
possession. 

At this place we made a halt of some days; for 
two or three the khdn was indisposed, and his dis- 
order at one time was so serious, that he became 
insensible. The chiefs of Jirgai and Birjehgai, 
after some negotiation, consented to pay tribute ; 
influenced a little by the approach of the khan, 
but more by the interposition of Mir Yezdanbaksh. 
The former district gave tribute to the amount of 
three thousand rupees, the latter to the value of 
seven thousand rupees. The khan originally in- 
sisted upon the delivery of two years’ tribute, but 
the advanced state of the season, with his own 
anxiety to direct his attention to the affairs of 
Séghan and Kahmerd, operated in favour of these 
Hazaras. Their chiefs, after the delivery of their 
tribute, joined the camp and received khelats. The | 
khan, profuse in the distribution of presents, had 
long since exhausted the stock he brought from 
Kabal, of shals, langhis, chapans, &c., and it was 
now amusing enough to see his servants, by his 
orders, despoiling the heads of the khanzadas his 
nephews, and others of his troops, to bestow them 
upon the Hazaras. Even this resource. at last 
failed, and the peshkidmats were reduced to the 
expedient of purchasing a khelat from one who 
had received it, that they might re-deliver it to. 
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the khan to confer upon another. Snow again 
fell here, but not in such quantity as to remain on 
the ground. Ghiré Maini was the limit of our 
expedition, from which Karabagh of Ghazni was 
represented to me as lying S. 20° E., three marches 
distant. The district of Jirgai was due west of it, 
and Barjehgai north-west; the southern extre- 
mity of Deh Zanghi was pointed out as being 
about fifteen miles distant, its direction a little 
north of west. 

We now retrograded and made a very long 
march of perhaps twenty-two to twenty-four miles. 
We followed nearly the same road by which we 
had advanced from Shesh Barjeh, repassing the 
zidrat Tatar Wali, and crossing the valley of Shesh 
Barjeh at a point more northerly than the Azdhé, 
. which, although at no great distance, was not 
visible. At that spot we were compelled to be 
cautious in selecting our road, for the soil, although 
verdant and covered with grass, was boggy. The 
-Hazéras told us that some years since a gun belong- 
ing to the Afghans had been swallowed up in it. 
From this valley, a slight ascent passed, we entered 
into another, where were three castles, one called 
Killa Kasim ; hence, after traversing a bleak wild 
country, we finally reached W ijai, where we halted. 
Here were two or three castles, with a fine rivulet 
of water. 

Our next march was the longest we had made. 
On starting, we crossed the rivulet of Wjai, and tra- 
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versing a high ground, had other two or three castles 
to our left. A long course over a wild dreary coun- 
try brought us into the southern and most populous 
part of the plain Bad Assidh, a term which signifies 
windmill, but I looked in vain for such an object. In 
this plain were numerous castles and kishlaks ; many 
of the houses displayed gimbfzes, or domes, and 
many of the towers of the castles were also covered 
with them, imparting a novel and picturesque ap- 
pearance. The cultivated land was of considerable 
extent. At the north-eastern extremity of the plain 
we crossed a very deep ravine, with a powerful 
rivulet flowing through it, after which we passed 
the castle, at which we remained a night when pro- 
ceeding to join the khan’s camp, as noted in the 
fourth march, and where Shah Abbds so signalized 
himself. I was in advance, riding with some of the 
khén’s Hindis, and was not recognized by the 
inmates, but Sirkerder Kamber, who was behind, 
was on coming up taken into the castle, and regaled 
with milk. From this spot we passed the Kotal 
Sang Sdrakhi, and descended the valley of Ab 
Dilawer,—both before described,—and crossed the 
Helmand. at Ghowch Khol, halting on the high 
grounds beyond it, and near a castle, the proprietor 
of which, although a relative of Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
had thought prudent to fly, having on some occasion 
been imprudent enough to say he would slay the 
mir if opportunity occurred. Above-us to the 
north was another castle, and two kishlaks. A 
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little to the east. was a deep ravine, through which 
flowed the stream which I have before noticed as 
joining the Helmand at this spot. The cold here 
was severe, and a rigorous frost. predominated. The 
stream was not ice-bound, but its banks and the 
contiguous shrubs, were clad with vast icicles. Our 
ground of encampment was also free from snow, but 
it lay heavily on the hills we had to cross in the 
next march. 

As this march closed our expedition in Bisit, 
Mir Yezdanbaksh had, by previous orders, col- 
lected at Ghowch Khol large stores of provisions, 
which he presented to the khan. About to leave 
the province, it may be in place to note, briefly, the 
results of the khan’s bloodless campaign. The 
revenue of BisG&t, farmed by the khan at its accus- 
tomed valuation of forty thousand rupees, had been 
raised to sixty thousand rupees, the increase owing 
to the receipt of full tribute from some districts for- 
inerly wont to pay but half, or sang ya biz, and to 
the receipt of tribute full also from Jirgai and 
Birgehgai, which before had paid no tribute at all. 
By the cordial cooperation of Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
the collection had been made with facility and 
promptitude, without the necessity of firing a mus- 
ket. The Hazdra chiefs were full of confidence in 
the good faith of the khan, and even two or three 
leaders of Deh Zanghi had visited his camp at Ghiré 
' Maini, and promised the next year to lead him into 
their country. Nothing but the untoward state of 
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the season, as Mir Yezdanbaksh observed, prevented 
this year the collection of tribute from Deh Zanghi 
and Yek Auleng. During preceding years, when 
Amir Méhomed Khan, the sirdar of K4bal’s bro- 
ther, collected the revenue of Bisft, and when, 
unassisted by the influence of Mir Yezdanbaksh, he 
was left to pursue his own harsh and uncompro- 
mising measures, he was always compelled to leave 
a portion of it behind; and of the portion col- 
lected much was lost by the Hazaéras chapowing 
the flocks in their passage to Kabal and Ghazni. 
To the European, accustomed to transactions of 
consequence, the advantage of sending a large 
force on an expedition of two or three months 
for so small a sum as 40,000 rupees, or about 
£4000, may appear very equivocal; but, in these 
countries of poverty and bad management, even 
such a sum is deemed of importance. It serves 
also to appease the clamours of some of the hungry 
soldiery, and to furnish employment for others in 
the collection. The superior officer, and, indeed, 
all the troops employed, find a benefit in it, as 
their cattle are supplied gratis with chaff, and 
themselves with fuel, and’ sometimes food, which 
they would be obliged to purchase if stationary 
at Kabal. It is the custom at every new encamp- 
ment to furnish one day’s provisions for the troops, 
collected from the inhabitants of the district. This, 
indeed, is chiefly profitable to the superior chief, — 
who receives it; and, if he distributes it among 
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his followers, he charges it to their accounts. The 
chief likewise receives a great number of horses 
as peshkash, for no Hazara chief comes before 
him empty-handed. In the same manner he re- 
ceives a great number of carpets, nammads, or 
felts, and barraks, or pieces of coarse woollen 
fabric, all of which he turns to profit, valuing 
them as money if made over to his troops, as well 
as being enabled to display a costless liberality. 
The provisions received with the peshkash offer- 
ings must all, therefore, be estimated at so much 
value received from the Hazaras, and included in 
the amount of tribute. The khan had collected 
as tribute, 60,000 rupees; under the heads just 
noted he had received probably more than half 
that amount, from which deducting the 40,000 
rupees made over to the awalehdars, and 10,000 
rupees, the value of the presents disbursed, we may 
safely calculate that the khan had netted a profit 
of 30,000 rupees; it being noted, that agreeably 
to the sheriki, or partnership relation, in which the 
khan considers himself with the sirdér of Kabal, 
he did not make over to him the excess in tribute 
collected. 

With regard to the political situation of Bisit, 
it was evident that the khan, had he been zealous 
in devotion to Dost Mahomed Khan, had rendered 
that sirdér an important service, having placed the 
province, by his artful management, in a state of 
dependence it had never before acknowledged. The 
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_ revenue was augmented by one half, and the next 
year he might collect tribute from Deh Zanghi 
and Yek Auleng, as probably from the Shékh Ali 
districts, the chiefs of which it were absurd to 
suppose could resist the united forces of the khan 
and Mir Yezdanbaksh. It was fair to compute, 
that the revenue of the Hazara districts near Kabal 
might be raised to one lékh and a half of rupees, 
without including the incidental advantages, so con- 
siderable, as has been previously demonstrated. It 
was also pleasing to reflect, that these advantages 
might be gained without bloodshed, viewing the 
high character the khan seemed to have esta- 
blished among the Hazéras, and the apparently 
sincere attachment of Mir Yezdanbaksh to his 
interests. But knowing, as I did, the khan’s se- 
cret intentions, I was not sanguine enough to 
imagine that these gratifying anticipations would 
be verified. It was probable, indeed, that Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, guided by his personal enmity to 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and influenced by his con- 
fidence in the khan, would espouse his cause ; 
and the large force he could bring into the field, 
with the khan’s Khakaé horse, were sufficient to 
create much uneasiness to Dost Mahomed Khén, 
surrounded, as he is, by enemies. It was reason- 
able to suppose, that the khan and mir united 
might be enabled effectually 'to resist the efforts 
of Dost Méhomed Khan, even if he put forth 
his strength; while, if discomfited, the Shias of 
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KaAbal, who could not separate their mterests from 
those of Mir Yezdanbaksh, and who considered 
the khan as their friend, were always at hand to 
interpose and negotiate a reconciliation. Mir Yez- 
danbaksh, we may note, was a man of about forty 
years of age, of tall, athletic form, with a remark- 
ably long neck. His complexion was ruddy and 
his features prominent, of the genuine Hazara cast, 
but withal pleasing; he had scarcely any beard, 
or rather a few straggling hairs in place of one. 
When in company, he had always his tasbih, or 
string of beads, in his hand, which he passed be-~ 
tween his fingers, ejaculating lowly to himself, and 
turning his head continually from one side to the 
other, with his eyes averted upwards, like a person 
abstracted in thought, or even like one insane. 
He usually sat bare-headed, alleging, that his head 
was hot, and that he could bear no pressure upon 
it. On the line of march, were the cold ever so 
intense, he always rode with a simple cap, without 
othé covering, and only on extraordinary occasions 
did he put on a turban of white muslin. His 
garments were plain and unaffected; his vest of 
barrak of Deh Zanghi, with two stripes of gold 
lace down the front. A linghi was his kammar- 
band, in which was inserted a Hazara knife. He 
seldom took part in general conversation, and, in- 
deed, seldom spoke at all, unless immediately ad- 
dressed, when his answers and remarks were brief 
and pertinent. His appearance and manners were 
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certainly singular, but would, nevertheless, induce 
the observer to credit his being an extraordinary 
man, which he undoubtedly was. 

From Ghowch Khol our march, in the direction 
of Bémidn, was a very long one. Traversing the 
table space, on the extremity of which we had en- 
camped, and passing a castle and two or three 
kishlaks, we entered the ravine, down which flowed 
the rivulet before mentioned, and followed its 
course nearly north east; our road led over rocks 
of dark primitive slate, and, although the course 
of the rivulet was sometimes very narrow, was not 
upon the whole difficult to cavalry, although im- 
practicable to wheel-carriages. We eventually 
reached the base of the Kotal Siah Régh, or the 
pass of black sand. The ascent would not pro- 
bably be very difficult, or even very long at any 
other time, but now was troublesome, from the | 
frozen snow, which caused many of our animals, 
particularly the laden ones, to slip, and lose their 

‘footing. On gaining the summit of the pass, Which 
was strewed with huge fragments of rock, we had 
a splendid view of the hilly regions around us; 
below us were the few castles of the district called 
Siah Sang, to gain which a long and precipitous 
descent was to be made. To our left we had, very 
near, the craggy pinnacles of Koh Baba, seen to 
advantage from the plains of the south. I dis- 
mounted, and sat awhile on the rocks; when the 
khan arrived, who also dismounted, and took a 
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survey of the country around with his ddarbin, or 
spy-glass. We were joined by Mir Yezdanbaksh, 
who pointed out the position of Ghorband, and other 
places. The idols of Bamian were not hence visi- 
ble. The mir obtained permission to visit his castle 
of Karzar, not far distant to the right, and left us 
at this spot. The descent of this pass was so diffi- 
cult that most of us thought fit to lead our horses. 
On reaching Siah Sang we took a westerly direc- 
tion, and crossed two successive and long passes, 
with rounded summits, the country covered with 
snow; and descended into a valley, leading into 
the vale of Kala, through which passing many cas- 
tles and kishlaks, we proceeded to the western ex- 
tremity, and encamped near the castles occupied 
by the chief Mir Zaffer, and his relatives. The 
spot itself was free from snow, which lay on the 
low hills behind us to the south, as well as on the 
loftier ones to the north. We here observed the 
scanty crops of wheat at the skirts of the hills 
bounding the vale, still green, and immersed in 
snow. The principal crops had, indeed, been reaped, 
but heaps of the untrodden sheaves were lying on 
the plain, some of them covered with snow. Kalé 
is one of the principal districts dependent on Ba- 
mian, and contains some twenty castles and a few 
kishlaks. Its chief, Mir Zaffer, Hazd4ra, had a 
family connexion with Mir Yezdanbaksh. He had 
joined the kh4n’s camp in Bisdt, and now provided 
an abundance of provisions. The mir was about 
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fifty years of age, tall, stout, and of respectable 
appearance; of manners frank, and in conversa- 
tion plain and sensible. 

From Kalé, passing south of the castle of Mir 
Zaffer, called Killa Noh (the new castle), built on 
an eminence, with some ruins of burnt bricks on 
the summit of a hill to the left, we proceeded to 
the base of the pass, or Kotal Haft Pailin. The 
commencement of the ascent was somewhat steep, 
but the road large and unencumbered with rock or 
stone; this surmounted, the road winds round the 
brows of elevations and then stretches over a gra~ 
dually ascending plain until we reach the crest of 
the pass. Hence we had a magnificent view of 
mountain scenery. The hills of Bamian and vici- 
nity were splendid, from the bright red soil with 
which many are covered, interspersed with sections 
of white and green. The mountains of Tarkistan 
in the distance presented a beautiful and boundless 
maze. The valley of Bamian was displayed, and 
the niches in the hills which contain its idols visi- 
ble. The descent of the kotal, although of great 
length, was perfectly easy, and the road excellent 
throughout: it led us into the northern extremity of 
the vale of Topchi, where we found a rivulet fring- 
ed with numerous mountain willows, a spot revered 
asa ziarat of Hazrat Ali, and above which was an 
ancient tower, perched on arock. A little below 
we encamped ; and near to us were five or six castles, 
of a red colour, which distinguishes the soil and 
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most of the hills of the vale. In those to the west 
were some inhabited caves, or samiches. Up the 
darra, or defile, leading from Topchi is a road, which 
avoids entirely the Kotal of Haft Pailan, and leads 
to its base. Some of our cattle followed this road. 
The inhabitants of the place provided the khan 
with supplies. 

Proceeding down the valley of Topchi for above 
two miles, we entered the valley of Bamian at a spot 
called Ahinghar, or the iron foundry. The rivulets 
of Topchi here also fell into the river of Bamian; 
its course had been, latterly, fringed with zirishk, 
or barberry bushes, mixed with a few tamarisk 
shrubs. Towards the close of the valley, on the 
hills to the east, were some ancient ruins, At Ahin- 
ghar were two castles with kishlaks, and hills to 
the north had a few inaccessible caves. From 
Ahinghar, proceeded westerly, up the valley of Ba- 
midn, skirting the low hills to the north, the river 
flowing in a deep bed in a more or less extensive 
plain beneath us to the left. The hills soon began 
to be perforated with caves, which increased in 
number as we advanced. Passing the castle of 
Amir Méhomed Tajik to our right, we arrived 
opposite the ruinous citadel of Ghilghiéleh, where 
in the hills near to it on the opposite side of the 
valley, were great numbers of caves. A short dis- 
tance brought us to Bamian, where we encamped, 
opposite the colossal idols. The troops this day 
marched in line, with banners displayed; the khan 
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preceding with his Khaké horse, being followed 
by the feebler line of the Ghal4m Khana. Amid 
the beating of nagdéras he entered Bamidn, and re- 
ceived the congratulations and welcome of his 
raiyats. Our guns had been left in Bisit to be 
dragged through by the Hazaras. 

We found a strange state of things at Bamian ; 
the winter had set in prematurely, and the sheaves 
of grain were lying untrodden under snow. The 
oldest inhabitants did not remember such an oc- 
currence 

We halted here several days, and a vast quantity 
of provisions and provender was collected from the 
inhabitants of Bamiaén and dependent districts. 
The Hazara troops had now become guests of the 
khan, and received rations in the same manner 
as his own troops. On our arrival here Mir Wais, 
the agent of Mahomed Ali Beg, accompanied by 
Milla Shahabadin on part of the khan, set off for 
Séghan. Mir Yezdanbaksh rejoined the Afghan 
camp, and the Hazara auxiliary force was augment- 
ed by the arrival of four hundred horse from Deh 
Zanghi, commanded by two young chiefs, related 
to Mir Yezdanbaksh. In the course of a few days 
Mir Wais and Milla Shahabadin arrived in camp, 
bringing with them Mahomed Hassan, a son of 
Mahomed Ali Beg, and five or six horses as pesh- 
kash. Mahomed Hassan was a very handsome 
youth, of about sixteen years of age, and was 
received with much kindness by the khan, who 
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seated him on his knee. Méhomed Ali Beg had 
entirely gained over Milla Shahabadin by pre- 
senting him with a chapan of scarlet broad-cloth, 
two horses, and, as was said, a few tillas (gold coin) 
of Bokhara; and a treaty had been concluded, 
by which the Séghan chief acknowledged him- 
self a tributary to the khan, and consented to give 
him his daughter in marriage. These arrange- 
ments, however consonant with the khan’s ideas 
and views, were by no means agreeable to the 
Hazaras, the destruction of Mahomed Ali Beg 
having been ever held out to them as the reward 
for their co-operation, and which the khan had 
vowed, in numberless fatihas, in Bisit. An advance 
having been determined upon, on Séghdn and 
Kahmerd, Mahomed Hassan, after receiving a mag- 
nificent khelat, was dismissed in charge of Mir 
Wais; the khan, in order still to amuse the Haza- 
ras, avowing, he would only be satisfied with the 
personal attendance and submission of Mahomed 
Ali Beg. One of the khén’s finest horses was 
also despatched as a present to the Séghan chief. 
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Colonel Tod’s observations on B&mian.—Opportunities of examina- 
tion.—Inscription.—Memoir.—Idols and caves.—Testimony of 
Abdal Fazil.—Conjecture on idols.—Baddhist temples and idols in 
Salsette—Analogy with Bamian idols—Paintings Parthian 
coins. —Conclusion and influences. — Antiquity of Kaidn dy- 
nasty.—Curious coincidence.—Towers.—The Castle of Zohak. 
—Construction.—Probable nature.—Remains of Ghilghileh.— 
The citadel.—Buildings.—Discoveries.—Defences.—Site of city. 
—Solemnity of scene.—Emotions.—Effect of winds. plan 

_ dria ad Caucasum. . 


WE were encamped at Bamian opposite to the 
idols and caves, so much the objécts of European - 
euriosity. I was aware of the importance attaching 
to them, and that the late Colonel Tod had 
affirmed, that “ In the cave temples of Bamian in- 
scriptions might be met with; and were but the 
single fact established that the colossal figures in 
the temple were Buddhist, it would be worth a 
journey. Perhaps no spor in the word. is more 
curious than this region.” 

As my stay at this time was brief, I could do 
‘little more than visit and examine the antiquities, 
with the view of ascertaining what they were,—a 
necessary step prior to speculating on their origin 
and character. On my return from Séghan, one of 
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the most. intense winters remembered prevented 
farther research, which I did not much regret at 
the time, supposing I should be able at a future 
period to resume my inquiries. I did not, indeed 
I could not, foresee that circumstances would arise 
to defeat my intentions. 

I had discovered, in the niche of the superior idol, 
a six-lettered inscription, with which, and the other 
facts I collected, I returned to Kabal. Subse- 
quently, the discovery of a coin of a well-marked 
series, with a legend, plainly in similar characters, 
encouraged me to attempt the removal of the mys- 
tery enshrouding the remains, especially as the coin 
presented the bust of a sovereign identical with one 
figured amongst the paintings in the niche of the 
second idol as to size, unquestionably establishing a 
connexion between them. I therefore drew up a 
Memoir on the Antiquities of Bamian, which I for- 
warded through my friend, Sir Henry Pottinger, to 
the late ever-to-be-lamented James Prinsep, and 
which was inserted in his Journal of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal. 

In it I pointed out that there were now in exist- 
ence three large idols, with the niches in which many 
other smaller ones had once stood. That every idol 
had its suit of caves, amongst which some had 
domes or vaulted roofs, being, as I supposed, temples. 
I further shewed, that besides the mass of caves ob- 
viously connected with the idols, there were certain 
apertures in the face of the rock, now inaccessible, 
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which never could have been intended for dwellings 
of the living, but were, probably, the repositories of 
the dead. I could but remember that the corpses 
of the older Persian monarchs were consigned to 
such receptacles, and I thence drew an inference 
bearing materially on the character of the locality. 
T have since observed, not without satisfaction, that 
Abil Fazil notes, that in his time the inhabitants 
showed a corpse in one of the caves, whose state of 
preservation, and period of deposit, were matters of 
wonder and conjecture to them. No doubt an em- 
balmed corpse of an ancient sovereign of the coun- 
try, or other illustrious person deposited here. 
Presuming the site to be one of royal sepulture, 
it occurred to me, that the statues might represent 
sovereigns or the deities they adored. This ques- 
tion remains to be decided. It has been remarked 
to me that Lieutenant Burnes in his visit saw the 
remains of mitres on the heads of the two longer 
statues. I did not notice this peculiarity, (no proof 
that it does not exist, as it may have escaped my 
attention,) yet, could I be certain of it, I should be 
more confident that they are not images of Baddha, 
which I believe are never so distinguished. I have 
recently visited the Baddhist temples in the island 
of Salsette, and certainly there can be no doubt of 
the resemblance between the colossal figures of 
Biddha in them, and those of the Bamian niches. 
They are, in like manner, erect, clothed in the same 
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drapery, and stand in the same attitude. Amongst 
the innumerable smaller seated figures of Baddha at 
Salsette the attitudes are only three, those of medi- 
tation, prayer, and teaching or expounding. The 
colossal and erect figures invariably represent him 
in the last, or teaching attitude, with one arm ex- 
tended, while the other supports the drapery of his 
robes, which attitude is that of the Bamian idols. 
The latter, in common with those of Salsette, have 
what have been called “pendulous ears,” but an exa- 
mination of the Salsette images enabled me to ve- 
rify, beyond doubt, that the ears have been formed 
with due care as to their proportions, the seeming 
excess being merely occasioned by the rings affixed 
to them, which is manifest in all of them when 
closely inspected, but palpably so in some instances 
where circular rings have been substituted for the 
ordinary oblong and lengthened ones. 

The inscription over the superior idol at Bamian 
induced me to suggest to James Prinsep, that with 
reference to the number of its letters, and the recur- 
rence of some of them, it might be the equivalent 
for Nanaia; but this was merely a suggestion, and 
not entitled to much weight. The painted bust of 
the sovereign in the niche of the second idol, iden- 
tical with the coin bust, I consider, however, of 
greater importance, if the probability be admitted 
that its presence would intimate that the idol and 
its accompaniments were due to the monarch whose 
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portrait has been preserved and handed down to us, 
for if we can establish the age of the coins we have 
also that of the monuments. 

On regarding the paintings at Bamian, it struck 
me that it would be unreasonable to assign them 
any inexplicable antiquity, and equally so to. sup- 
pose them late additions with relation to the idols, 
for they are equally found in all the niches, whether 
now occupied or not by idols, and were clearly a por- 
tion of their original embellishments, and I have 
been gratified to observe in the Biddhist temples at 
Salsette that such embellishments are there also 
part of the very system of the cave temples, which 
would not have been complete without them. 

Reverting to the coin which bears the bust of a 
sovereign commemorated at Bamian, we find it 
one of a series extensively found in Afghanistan, the 
reverse of which displays a plain fire-altar, or what 
has been called such. Comparing them with known 
coins, the busts have a great resemblance to those 
of the Arsakian, or Parthian dynasty of Persia; and 
this caused Colonel Tod, who had discovered some 
of them in India, to designate them as “rare ones of 
a Parthian dynasty, unknown to history.” Parthian 
coins, or such as are Arsakian, have never, however, 
the fire-altar, therefore the coins under notice can- 
not be referred to them, unless they are supposed to 
be merely provincial coins, which is very doubtful. 
Sassanian coins have, indeed, the fire-altar, but it is 
always accompanied with two maji, or defenders, 
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consequently there is a distinction between them 
and the coins we find in Afghanistan. 

In considering to what line of princes these coins 
might be assigned, I ventured in my memoir to in- 
timate the possibility of their appertaining to the 
Kaian. dynasty, so renowned in oriental records; 
and this intimation led me to conclusions and infer- 
ences very much at variance with received notions 
and opinions. James Prinsep privately informed 
’ me, that he scarcely agreed with me, but afterwards 
in his Journal, on more occasions than one, evinced 
that my conjectures had engaged his attention. 

In the location of the Kaiin kings in Ariana, 
or Khorasan, instead of in Fars, or Persia, I had 
only adopted the statements of their historians and 
poets; but in assigning their epoch to an intelli- 
gible and comparatively modern period I had im- 
paired the mystery thrown over Zerdasht, and dis- 
turbed the reveries of the learned in Europe, who 
fondly believed the reformer of Azerbijan to be 
the Zoroaster of Plato and the classical authors. 

It would be inconsistent with the object of these 
volumes, or with the limits prescribed to them, to 
discuss these points with the detail due to them, 
and I may probably take another opportunity of 
bringing them to the notice of the scientific world, 
feeling assured that labour would not be misdirect- 
ed in establishing facts so important to history at 
large, especially to that of the dark middle ages. 
T have suspected that the Kaians may have been 
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the White Huns of India, the royal Huns of 
western historians, but I find as many reasons 
against as for the suspicion, both as regards the 
great family of nations to which they belonged, 
and the date of their appearance in Central Asia. 
There is a remarkable circumstance noted in the 
history of the Kaian prince Gustasp, who has been 
oddly enough supposed to be Darius Hystaspes, 
which I cannot pass over. The Chinese in his reign 
captured Balkh (his capital), and burned the books 
of Zerdasht. We learn from other sources that 
Chinese ‘armies appeared, for the first time, in Central 
Asia, where they penetrated to the Caspian Sea, in 
the reign of Tsin-she-hwang-te, who flourished in 
the second century before Christ, and acquired 
celebrity as a burner of books. If this Chinese em- 
peror were the foe of Gustasp, we gain the date 
of the Kaidn dynasty and of Zerdasht, but one fatal 
to the Hun hypothesis. 

Besides the idols and caves extending for miles 
in the valley of Bamidn, there are other objects 
deserving notice; the towers on the summits of 
many eminences, the so-called castle of Zohak, and 
the remains of thé city and citadel of Ghalghileh. 
The towers are probably pyrethre, or fire-altars, 
for their solidity of structure prevents them being 
supposed to be mere watch-towers, while at Séghan 
one occurs immediately over a collection of caves, 
seeming to confirm the relation between them, and 
to indicate its nature. Numerous monuments of 
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this description are found in the regions around 
Bamian. 

The castle of Zohak is at the extremity of a 
defile, through which the rivulet of Kala flows 
into the river of Bamian. The remains facing the 
east encompass the angular point of the hill in- 
terposed between the two streams, and consist of 
walls and parapets, built from the base to the sum- 
mit, with an elevation, loosely estimated, of seventy 
or eighty feet. They conform to the irregular 
contour of the rock, and the difficulties to be 
overcome have been made subservient to the su- 
perior embellishment of the structure, for the walls 
have been carried up in some places by a succession 
of terraces, or steps; in some by a slope of inclina- 
tion; in others by perpendicular elevation, but in 
such variety of combination, and so judiciously as 
to create astonishment and give a most pleasing 
effect. Excellent burnt bricks have been employ- 
ed, and in the arrangement of these, along the 
upper lines of parapets, and those of walls and 
their sections, care has been taken to describe orna- 
mental devices of diamond squares, and other figures. 
Owing to the quality of the materials, and the 
solidity of their preparation, the greater portion 
of these interesting remains have as fresh an ap- 
pearance as if they were the work of yesterday, 
while their great antiquity is obvious, and cannot 
be doubted. Connected with them, on the summit 
of the hill, are tlie dilapidated walls of a spacious 
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square enclosure. I had not the opportunity to exa- 
mine this spot, and the merely having seen it, would 
scarcely, I fear, authorize me to pronounce positive- 
ly as to its character. That the remains are those 
of a fortress, as asserted. by Abul Fazil, and by 
tradition, I may be allowed to doubt, because it 
is not very apparent why a fortress should have 
been erected in so unprofitable a locality. Years 
have elapsed since I beheld the remains of the 
castle of Zohak, but subsequent observation, and 
research in other parts, lead me to the inference 
that they are, like so many other analogous edifices 
abounding in similarly secluded sites throughout 
the Afghan countries, places of sepulchral and re- 
ligious privacy, the superiority of their construction 
showing that they received the ashes of the high- 
born and the illustrious of the land. Whether the 
name of Zohak be as justly as it is intimately 
associated with the spot we cannot determine, but 
the mere circumstance of its being so deserves to 
be noted. 

The evidences of Ghilghileh are many and con- 
siderable, proving that it must have been an ex- 
tensive city.. The most remarkable are the remains 
of the citadel, on an isolated eminence in the centre 
of the valley, its base washed by the river of Ba- 
mian. They are picturesque in appearance, although 
bare and desolate, as well from the form and dispo- 
sition of the walls and towers, as from the aspect 
of the eminence on which they stand, whose earthy 
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sides are furrowed by the channels silently worn 
in them by rains. Many of the apartments have 
their walls pretty entire, with their niches well 
preserved; they are, of course, filled, more or less, 
with rubbish and débris. 

Some few are distinguished by slight architec- 
tural decorations, as to their plaster mouldings, but 
all of them must have been confined and incon- 
venient dwellings, being necessarily, as to extent, 
affected by the scanty area comprised within the 
limits of the fortress. Excavations have been 
‘ sometimes made by the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
and arrow-heads, with masses of mutilated and 
effaced manuscripts, are said to have been found. 
The latter are plausibly supposed to have been 
archives, and are written, it is asserted, in Persian 
characters. Chance also frequently elicits coins, 
but so far as I could learn, they are invariably 
Cufic, which, if true, would fix a period for the 
origin of the place. On the eastern front the 
walls of the outer line of defence are in tolerable 
repair, and are carried much nearer the base of the 
eminence than on the other sides. They are taste- 
fully constructed, and have loop-holes, as if for 
matchlocks, though they may have been intended 
for the discharge of arrows; still we are not certain 
whether the ruins extant are those of the strong- 
hold destroyed by Jenghiz Khan, or of some more 
recent edifice, which, adverting to native traditions, 
may have succeeded it. The walls of the citadel, 
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and of all the enclosed buildings, have been formed 
of unburnt bricks. The adjacent castle, called Killa 
Dokhtar, the castle of Alladaéd Khan, is built of 


superior kiln-burnt bricks. 
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Besides these primary objects, there are very 
many dilapidated mosques and tombs, as might be 
expected, on the site of a decayed Mahomedan city, 
and the broken undulating ground south of the 
river of Bamian, to the foot of the hills confining 
the valley, is strewed with mounds, and the remains 
of walls and buildings; and these, say the present 
inhabitants, occupy the “ assal,” or veritable site of 
the city of Ghilghileh. 

The traveller surveying from the height of Ghal- 
ghileh, the vast and mysterious idols, and the mul- 
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titude of caves around him, will scarcely fail to be 
absorbed in deep reflection and wonder, while their 
contemplation will call forth various and interesting 
associations in his mind. The desolate spot itself 
has a peculiar solemnity, not merely from its lonely 
and startling evidences of past grandeur, but because 
nature appears to have invested it with a character 
of mystery and awe. The very winds, as they 
whistle through its devoted pinnacles and towers, 
impart tones so shrill and lugubrious as to impress 
with emotions of surprise the most indifferent being. 
So surprising is their effect that often while stroll- 
ing near it the mournful melody irresistibly rivet- 
ting my attention, would compel me involuntarily 
to direct my sight to the eminence and its ruined 
fanes, and frequently would I sit for a long time 
together expecting the occasional repetition of the 
singular cadence. The natives may be excused, 
who consider these mournful and unearthly sounds 
as the music of departed souls and of invisible 
agents; and we may suspect that their prevalence 
has gained for the locality the appellation of Ghil- 
_ ghileh, slightly expressive of the peculiarity. 

Bamian has been conjectured the site of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum; to which it may be objected 
that it lies north of the Hind4 Kosh, and not south, 
as Alexandria would appear to have been. 
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Wuen the khan was prepared to march from 
Bamid4n we proceeded up the valley, under the 
low hills to the north, mostly perforated with caves. 
many of which were inhabited. Cultivation was 
general, and in the bed of the valley were numerous | 
castles. After a course of about four miles the 
valley narrowed, and passing a defile, we entered 
into the small valley of Sarkhdar, where we en- 
camped. The soil, and many of the hills, were red, 
whence the name of the spot, the red valley. On 
the hills were some ancient ruins, and a branch 
of the river of Bamidn flowed through our encamp- 
ment. A little south of us, but not visible, from 
the intervening hills, was the Azdha, or dragon of 
Bamian, a natural curiosity, analogous in character 
to that of Bisit, but of much larger size. To it 
the same superstitious reverence is attached, and, 
like it, it is believed to have been a monster de- 
stroyed by Hazrat Ali. 

From Strkhdar we ascended the hills to the 
north, and for a long distance passed over an irre- 
gular ascending surface, the road always good, 
Numbers of deer were seen in this march. At . 
length, a gradual descent brought us into a small 
vale, where were some chaman, and a rivulet, but 
no inhabitants; whence another hill, of the same: 
easy character as the preceding, was crossed, and 
we entered the valley of Ak-Robat. Here was 
some cultivation, a fine rivulet, and chaman, with 
a solitary castle. Ascending the valley, we reached 
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the pass, or Kotal Ak-Robat, having passed to the 
east of the valley some considerable ancient remains 
on the hills. The pass was tolerably easy, but on 
the summit we encountered a sharp wind for which 
it is remarkable, and the pass is emphatically de- 
signated a bad-khana, or place of wind. The de- 
scent was also gradual and unimpeded, and brought 
us into a fair valley; the rivulet flowing to the 
north, as that of Ak-Robat does to the south. At 
length we reached an expanded tract, called Noh 
Régh, or the nine sands, where we halted. Supplies 
were derived from castles to our right and left, at 
no great distance, but not discernible— those to the 
right at a spot called Gharow. 

When about to march from Noh Régh, the se- 
cond son of Mahomed Ali Beg arrived in camp, 
and paid his respects to the khan, who immediately 
dismissed him, and he returned in all speed to his 
father. From Noh Régh the valley contracted, and 
became little better than a continued defile; at 
one spot we had to our left.a small grove of trees, 
denoting a zidrat, the branches decorated with a 
. variety of rags, and horns of deer, goats, and other 
animals, a mode by which rural shrines in this part 
of the country are distinguished. A little beyond 
‘it the valley expanded, and we had a ruinous 
modern castle on the eminences to the right, and 
there was also an inhabited village of caves. Here 
we were met by the eldest son of Mahomed Ali 
Beg.- Him also the kh4n dismissed; and he re- 
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turned galloping to his father. From lence the 
valley was a complete defile, and so continued until 
it opens into the valley of Ségh4n. There Maho- 
med Ali Beg presented himself, proffered all devo- 
tion and submission, and was, in return, embraced 
by the khdn. Commanding the gorge of this defile 
is a castle called Killa Sir Sang, seated on an emi- 
nence ; whence its name, the castle on the rock. 
Immediately beyond it, we crossed the rivulet of 
Séghan, and encamped on the rising grounds north 
of the valley. This castle, the stronghold of Méa- 
homed Ali Beg, had been evacuated by his orders, 
and he tendered it to the khan as a pledge of his 
sincerity, who ordered Afghan troops to garrison it. 
The castle itself was a rude, shapeless building, with 
no pretensions to strength but what it derived from 
“its site, although, in the estimation of the Séghan- 
chis, it is the key to Tarkistén. On our gaining 
this ground we had a fall of snow. About a mile 
west of us was the castle in which’ Mahomed Ali 
Beg himself resided. In that direction were several 
other castles, and the valley was pretty open. 

At Séghan large supplies were received from 
Mahomed Ali Beg, but the khan was also neces- 
sitated to draw considerable supplies from BAmian, 
as the consumption of the united Afghan and Ha- 
zara force could not be met by the produce of 
Séghan. Mahomed Ali Beg, however he endea- 
voured to conceal them, entertained apprehensions 
for his personal safety, as was evident from his car- 
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riage and demeanour. On the evening of our ar 
rival the gun we had with us was discharged; he 
was in camp, and became much terrified, and wag 
re-assured only when informed that it was an Af- 
gh4n custom to fire a salute on encampment in a 
anew country. This chief, who had rendered him- 
self in these countries of so much notoriety, and 
who had become the terror of the Hazarajat, was 
of middle stature, stout built, and from forty-five to 
fifty years of age. His countenance was forbidding, 
and his general bad aspect was increased by an awk- 
wardness of his eyes; in fact, he was near-sighted, 
He dressed meanly, but his horse was magnificently 
accoutred, and his saddle-cloth was of gold. For 
his services to Mahomed Moréd Beg in procuring 
slaves, he had been styled Min Beghi, or the com- 
mander of a thousand men; the flattery of Milla 
Shahdbadin now elevated him into the Chiraghadin, 
or the light or lamp of religion. We here learned 
that the superior chief of Déh Zanghi had nearly 
reached Bamian with five hundred horse, when 
hearing of the negotiations pending between the khan 
and Méhomed Ali Beg, he had returned in disgust. 

The khan at this place assembled in his tent 
Méhomed Ali Beg, Mir Yezdanbaksh, Mir Baz Ali, 
and the various Hazara chiefs, and exhorted them all 
to a reconciliation. Much debate ensued, and nu- 
merous accusations and retorts passed on either side, 
but ultimately a Koran was produced, and on it 
both parties swore forgetfulness of the past and 
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good-will for the future. During this scene the 
khan was much ruffled by the pertinacity of some 
of the Hazara chiefs. Mahomed Ali Beg after- 
wards restored to liberty some ten or twelve Hazara 
slaves, as he said, on the khan’s account. 

The khan’s naib, Saédadin, who from the first had 
been the medium of his intercourse with Mir Yez- 
danbaksh, and a party to the many oaths that had 
been passed between him and the khan, was now 
despatched with the mir to meet Shah Pessand, a 
Tatar chief on the Dasht Saféd. With a small 
party of horse they proceeded, and were met on the 
Dasht by Shah Pessand, also slightly attended. 
The Tatar chief accepted as a present from the naib 
his chapan of blue broad-cloth, and gave him in 
return his own, lined with fur: to the Hazara mir 
he presented three horses as peshkash, and he pro- 
mised the next day to send his brother, accompanied 
by agents, on behalf of his allies, with horses as 
peshkash to the khan. 

The following day the brother of Shah Pessand, 
with agents of the Sirdér Saiyad M4homed, Ferhad, 
and other Tatar chiefs, arrived in camp, bringing 
four or five horses as peshkash. The agent of 
Réhmatilah Beg, the Tajik chief of Kahmerd, also 
joined, with three peshkash horses; but it was 
known that Rahmatilah had sent his eldest son to 
Kindiéz for instructions how to act in the present 
conjuncture. The brother of Shah Pessand was 
the principal orator in the interview with the Khan. 
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He said, that if it were required of them to acknow- 
ledge Afgh4n ‘supremacy, they could not do so, 
as they acknowledged that of Mir Mahomed Mo- 
rad Beg; who, content with their simple acknow- 
ledgment, and their readiness to furnish komak, 
or an auxiliary force, when called upon, did not 
exact tribute from them. That they would prefer | 
dependency on the Afghans to that on the Uzbeks ; 
that the season for action this year was past, but 
that if the khdn appeared in the field in spring, 
with a fair force, they would join him, and march 
with him even to Kindéiz. Under any circum- 
stances, he positively affirmed, that they would 
not suffer the khan to enter their lands; that they 
had numerous gardens; and that if the khan ven- 
tured to enter the Dasht Saféd, he must prepare 
for an engagement. This language was but ill 
relished by the khan, who made use of all his elo- 
quence, alternately menacing and soothing; he 
even occasionally indulged in terms of abuse,— 
which he uttered, however, in Pashto, to his 
auditors unintelligible. They firmly adhered to 
their sentiments ; and the khan ultimately bestowed 
khelats on them, and dismissed them, vehemently 
swearing that he would put an end to the shuffling 
tricks of the Tatars. The agent of Rahmatilah 
Beg spoke much in the same strain as the Tatar 
agents, and observed, that his master had referred 
to Mahomed Morad Beg, and if he were willing 
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to relinquish his claims, the Kahmerd chief was 
ready to acknowledge those of the Afghans. 

The khan, while he vowed not to be satisfied 
with unmeaning pretexts, was very careful not to 
speak in ungracious terms of Rahmatilah Beg, 
for whom he professed to entertain a most par- 
ticular esteem, and regretted that he did not come 
to his camp and seek his friendship. The fact 
was, Rahmatilah Beg had considerable wealth, 
which it was the khan’s object to obtain, and this 
could only be done by securing his person; on this 
account, even when in Bisit, inveighing against 
Mahomed Ali Beg, he had always spoken flatter- 
ingly of Rahmatilah Beg, under the idea that the 
conversation would be reported to him, and secure 
his confidence. This Rahmattlah Beg is generally 
known by the name of Réhmatilah Diwéna, or the 
madman. For a number of years he has governed 
the small but luxuriant valley of Kahmerd, and 
from his youth has passed his life in the enjoyments 
of wine and music. A man of strong natural sense, 
he has always contrived to command respect among 
his neighbours, while his inoffensive manners have 
disposed the most rigid of Mahomedan bigots to re- 
gard with forgiving eye his festivities and illicit in- 
dulgences. Many years since he had provoked the re- 
sentment of the illustrious Killich Ali Beg of Balkh, 
who entered Kaéhmerd with an army. Rahmatilah 
Beg on this occasion collected all his property, as 
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shals, chapans, silks, kimkabs, broad-cloth, horse fur- 
niture, weapons, &c., and exposing them to the 
view of the Uzbek chief, invited him to take what 
he pleased. Killich Ali Beg took one sh&l and 
one piece of kimkab, a demonstration of friendship 
rather than of superiority, asserting for himself that 
he would ever hold his person, wealth, and authority 
inviolate, and as long as he lived cause others to 
respect them. He told him also to enjoy the plea- 
sures of wine and music as he had been wont to 
do. The same indulgence he experiences from M4- 
homed Moraéd Beg, who even, considering him a 
privileged being, himself supplies him with strong 
drinks, when he may be his guest at Kiandiz. 

One of the strange events which occurred during 
our stay at Séghfn, was the marriage of the khdn 
with the daughter of Mahomed Ali Beg, which was 
solemnized the day after our arrival. The khan, 
attended only by a few of his péshkidmats and 
his musicians, repaired to the Séghan chief's castle, 
and Milla Shah&badin performed the nikah, or 
marriage ceremony. On the morning of the next 
day the khan returned to camp, and received a 
variety. of congratulatory salutations, but it was 
plain he was in very ill humour; he had been taken 
in: his new bride, whom he had expected to find 
remarkably beautifal, from the report of Mulla 
Shahdbadin and others, and from the universally 
acknowledged personal charms of her mother, 
proved to be an ill-favoured, snub-nosed Hazara 
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wench. Moreover, it was known to others, though 
probably not to the khan, that sho was not the 
daughter of M&homed Ali Beg, inasmuch as her 
mother had been married to a Hazara, whom M4- 
homed Ali Beg slew, for the sake of obtaining 
his wife, whose fame for beauty was far spread. 
He received her pregnant into his faniily, and the 
fruit of her labour was the daughter now bestowed 
upon Haji Khan. 

At Séghan also arrived from Ghazni two of the 
khan’s brothers, Daoud Méhomed Khan and Khan 
Méhomed Khan. They brought about one hundred 
horse, and reported in high térms of satisfaction 
the attentions paid to them in Bisiit, particularly 
their reception at the castle of Mir Vezd&nbaksh 
at KAatzar. . 

Intelligence was now received of the arrival of 
the large gun at Bamian. I should before have 
noted, that on our match froni Ghowch Khol to 
Kala by the Kotal Siah Régh, the two guns, with 
the elephant, wete despatched by the route of Ferai 
Kholm and K&rzaér. The smaller gun tesched us 
at Baémian, but the larger had broken down on the 
road, and from the delays and difficulties in repair- 
ing the carriage, had only tiow reached Bémian. 

It was but natural that the khan’s alliance with 
Méhomed Ali Beg should excite suspicions among 
the Hazfras, and the first who manifested them 
was Mir Bag Ali, next to Mir Vezdanbaksh the 


thost considerable of them. He, alleging sickness, 
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solicited his dismissal, which the khan granted, 
but angrily, telling him, -not to present himself 
before him again with his salam, or bow of obe- 
dience, and directing him to leave his son with a 
body of troops in camp. On the ensuing night 
Mir Baz Ali, his son, and about five hundred 
horse, silently decamped, and the morning but 
discovered to the khan that the birds had flown, 
without showing the course of their flight. There 
were still about two thousand Hazara horse with 
us, under Mir Yezdanbaksh and the two young 
chiefs of Déh Zanghi. 

The khan having decided to advance upon the 
Dasht Saféd, Réhimdad Khan, with one hundred 
horse, chiefly Jisdlchis, was despatched, in con- 
junction with Mahomed Ali Beg, to reduce the 
castles in Kahmerd. The khan probably expected 
to gain his objects by finesse and intimidation, as 
he positively enjoined Réhimdad Khan to avoid 
battle and the loss of men. 

The khan having assembled his Khaka troops 
in two parallel lines, the march commenced with 
the beating of nagéras. The Ghéilém Khana troops 
were in advance, and I this day accompanied them. 
We passed easterly down the valley, which a little 
below Killa Sir Sang narrows for some distance, 
and again expands, when we found several castles 
and kishlaéks, the largest of the former being Killa 
Khwoja. We had reached the foot of the Kotal 
Nal-pateh, or the horse-shoe breaking pass, leading 
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to the Dasht Saféd, and were preparing to ascend, 
when people, sent by the khan, called us back, and 
we found the halting-place was Killa Khwoja. 

The khan, before dismounting proceeded with a 
large party down the valley, which below the pa~ 
rallel of the kotal contracts into a defile, for the 
purpose of viewing the remains of an ancient for- 
tress called Killa Kafr, the infidel’s fort. They 
were very imposing, and from the bulk of the 
stones employed in their construction excited 
much wonder. At the extremity of this darra is 
a castle, whether ancient or modern I know not, 
called Darband, a contraction of Dara-band, the 
band, or key of the valley; and east of it is 
another, called Baianir. In this short march our 
route traced the northern side of the vale of Ség- 
han, and we passed a village of caves, with an 
ancient tower on the eminence, in which they 
were excavated. This evening we fired from our gun 
several rounds, as well to celebrate our arrival on 
new territory, as to let the Tatars know we had 
come. Killa Khwoja, with another castle, was 
garrisoned with the khan’s troops, and the castle 
of a chief, Faquir Beg, who had been long obnox- 
ious to Mahomed Ali Beg, and who was related 
to the Dasht Saféd chiefs, was ordered to be de- 
molished. The wood found there was used as fuel 
by the army. Faquir Beg was despatched, with 
his family, to Bamian, the khan promising to pro- 
vide for him there. 
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The day after our arrival at Killa Khwoja snow 
fell; and the khan invited me to take noon’s re- 
past with him in his kergha, or felt-covered tent. 
Here were present the khan, his n4ibh SAdadin, 
Milla Jaén Méhomed, Mir Yesdanbaksh, Mir 
Zaffer of K&li, and myself. On my secount, the 
khan principally discoursed of Feringhis, and he 
astonished his Hazara guests by his accounts of 
their insaf, or equity. He related the history of 
Amir Khan (the freebooter of Tonk), and so. curi- 
gusly, that I shall repeat the substance of jt, “ Amir 
Khan had one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and was flying before twelve. thousand Feringhis, 
when the latter sent to him, offering ag much ar- 
tillery as he needed and a-.erore of rupees, if he 
would but stand and give battle. Amr Khan re- 
ceived artillery and a crore of rupees, gave battle, 
and was defeated, with the loss of twenty-seven 
thousand men. The. Feringhis lost, six thousand 
men. Amir Khan, reflecting on the diminished 
force of the Feringhis, again ventured to engage, 
and suffered defeat, with the loss of twelve thou- 
sand men; his opponents lost, three thousand men. 
Amir Khan having still nearly eighty thousand 
men, judged it eoncerned his honour net to suf- 
fer so small a force ag three thousand to escape, 
and surrounded it; but he found that in the night 
the Feringhis had eluded his vigilance, and learn- 
ing that they had summoned another kampi of 
twelve thousand men to their assistance, he shift- 
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ed his quarters to another part of the country. 
Ultimately, when the Feringhis concluded a treaty 
with him, knowing him to be an able, useful man, 
they gave him an allowance of fifteen lakhs of ru- 
pees for his haram, placing only one injunction 
upon him, that he was never to turn his eyes to- 
wards the Afghans.” The khfin observed, that the 
Sirdar Mahomed Azem Khan, then living, upon 
hearing the terms of the treaty, placed his turban 
on the ground before him, and prayed to heaven 
that he might one day become the ghflam (slave) 
of the Feringhis. The khan, in the course of this 
day’s conversation remarked, thatthe gross re- 
venue of Kabal, Ghazni, Jelélabad, Bamian, and 
Bisat, for the year past, 1831, 1832, was fifteen 
lakhs. Taghow, Dhost, and Khiéram, being rebel. 
lious, not included. Mir Yezdanbaksh spoke very 
little, continually passing his beads between his fin- 
gers, uttering indistinct ejaculations, with his eyes 
averted upwards. As usual with him, he sat bare- 
headed. The moba, or cholera morbus, which de- 
solated Kabal in 1827, being alluded to, the mir 
took occasion to state his disbelief in the remedies 
of physicians, and, observing that no one case of 
moba occurred in Bisit, asked, What has disease 
to do with men who live upon barley-bread and 
butter-milk ? The khan cited the case of a portly 
old physician, who was with the camp that year in 
Zirmat, and who one day in his tent affeeted to 
ridicule the mobé4, saying, if every one like me 
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anointed his body with oil, he would have no rea- 
son to fear the moba. With the words in his 
mouth, said the khan, he left my tent, and a very 
short time after I heard that the fat old gentle- 
man with his oiled body was dead! 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the na- 
géra beat to arms; the khan having determined 
upon making a reconnoissance on the Dasht Saféd. 
Mir Yezdanbaksh accompanied him, with about 
fifty horse only. The troops ascended the Kotal 
Nal-patch, rather long, but not difficult, and at 
the summit were in view three of the Tatar castles, 
with their gardens. The khan halted the Ghélim 
Khana troops midway up the kotal, saying he did not 
wish to fatigue them. The Tatars soon descried the 
troops, and their horsemen issued from the castles 
and took position on the plain, but again re-en- 
tered them. Persons therefrom were observed to 
send them back. The khan used his spyglass, and 
speculated on their numbers. During the few 
minutes he remained on the plain he once inquired, 
“Where is Mir Yezdfnbaksh ?” and looking around, 
and observing him to be attended by Daoud Ma- 
homed Khan and his party, remarked “ All is well; 
he is amusing himself with Daoud Mahomed.” 
The khan and troops rejoined the camp, it being 
yet daylight. On arrival he despatched Saiyad Mé- 
homed Khan with personal communications for 
Mahomed Ali Beg at Kéhmerd. 

In the morning the khan summoned to his Ker- 
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gah his naib Sdédadin and Mir Yezdanbaksh. They 
having arrived, he then sent for Mir Abbas, brother 
to Mir Yezdanbaksh, and others of his relatives, and 
officers, with the two chiefs of Déh Zanghi, who came 
supposing Mir Yezdanbaksh required their attend- 
ance, as they were told. The khan, when his bro- 
ther Déoud Mahomed Khan entered the Kergah, 
followed by a large party of armed Afghans, angrily 
asked Mir Yezdanbaksh why he had thrown defeat 
among his troops, and occasioned a triumph to the Ta- 
tars? The mir, aware of his critical situation, said, 
“Khan, place me in front and see what I will do 
with the Tatars.” The khan spoke abusively in Pash- 
to, arose, and ordered the seizure of the mir and his 
attendants. This was effected without resistance, 
as those admitted within the Kergah were few, 
the others of the Hazaras summoned standing with- 
out, and their detention was an easy matter. The 
nagara sounded immediately to arms, and Ghélim 
Hakamzada was despatched to plunder the mir’s 
tent. The khan having effected this coup, stood 
without his tent in a state of manifest surprise and 
anxiety. The presence of two thousand Hazara 
horse might also give him uneasiness, but fortune, 
as if favouring his designs, had divided this force 
into three bodies, one with the mir and the Afghan 
camp, and the two others in villages of Samuches, 
north of the valley, which they had occupied on the 
fall of snow. The khan had no cause for apprehen- 
sion from the Hazaras; the poor fellows were para- 
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lyzed by the seizure of their chiefs, and had no other 
thought but to provide each for his individual safety. 
The portion with the camp, mounting as soon as pos- 
sible, some passed down the valley of Séghan, while 
others ascended the hills south of the valley, and 
made for Gandak. Those in the Samuches scram- 
bled up the hills behind their position, which were 
absolutely impracticable to the Afghan horses, and 
some made for the Dasht Saféd, while others tra- 
versed the Dasht Ghazzak between Ségh4n and 
Kahmerd, and made for Yek Auleng. As soon 
as the seizure of Mir Yezdanbaksh was known the 
Khaka troops hastened to despoil the Hazaras, 
and obtained a, great number of horses, arms, and 
accoutrements. The pursuit of the fugitives was 
kept up principally by the attendants upon the 
horses, and such was the panic among the former 
that one of the latter would be seen returning with 
two or even three horses, and as many swords and 
matchlocks. It was afflicting to behold the un- 
fortunate Hazéras made captives, and in the midst 
of snow and inclement weather redueed to a state 
of nudity by their merciless tyrants; even the 
brothers and officers of Mir Yezdanbaksh were not. 
spared, and the mir himself was. the only person. 
the khan judged fit, by peremptory order, to com- 
mand to be respected as to clothing, and from 
his girdle the knife was taken by those who seized 
him. A son of Mir Mahomed Shah and nephew 
to Mir Yezdanbaksh, one of my hospitable enter- 
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tainers at. Kerghi, as noted in my third march, was 
among the sufferers, and was dragged past me by 
three or four Afghans, who called him their pri- 
soner, shivering, barefooted, and without any other 
covering than an ald pair of perjaémas (trowsers), 
which his despoailers, in their humanity, had be- 
stowed upon him. [| said, “Mir, what has hap- 
pened to you!” Efe replied, “Bad roz amed,” or 
an unlucky day has come. He was taken be- 
fore the khan, who, aware that his father, Mir 
Mahomed Shah, was inimical to his brother, Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, ordered clothing to be given to him, 
and his horses and arms, of some value, ta be re- 
turned. These orders were, in part, complied with, 
and the next, day I found him only wanting a pair 
of shoes, with which I was able to supply him. The 
only precautionary measures taken by the khan 
on seizing the Hazara chiefs, were the despatch 
of his two brothers, Daoud Mahomed Khan and 
Khan Mahomed Khan, to the base of the Kotak 
Nal-patch, rather to anticipate a movement on 
the part of the Tatars than to prevent the flight 
of the Hazaéras in that direction, and the sending a 
few horsemen to the Killa Sir Sang, to instruct the 
garrison of what had happened. It now became 
known that Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Paghméani, 
who had been commissioned the preceding night 
to Mahomed Ali Beg with a verbal communica- 
tion, was sent. to announce the intended seizure of 
the Hazara chiefs. on the next morning. The khin 
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had also sent intimation of his designs to his agents 
at Bamian, and one of them, Wali, a chillam-ber- 
dar, was employed to secure the persons of Alladad 
Khan Moghal, and others who were known to be 
of the party of Mir Yezdanbaksh. This he effected 
by summoning them to the castle of Ak Robat, on 
the pretext that the khan had sent for them, and 
on their arrival he made them prisoners. 
Immediately after the seizure of Mir Yezdan- 
baksh I joined the khan, standing without his ker- 
gah, now become a prison. Naib Sadadin, his agent 
in all transactions with the mir, was astounded, 
and said, in Pashto, “Khan, se kawi?” or, khan, 
what have you done? The khan replied, in Per- 
sian, “Say nothing ; what is done, is done.” After 
standing some time, and observing the departure of 
the Hazaras, he repaired to the tent of Mahomed 
Bagher Khan, Mordd Khani, of the Ghélém Khana 
troops. These men being Shias, and intimately 
connected with Mir Yezdanbaksh by political and 
religious ties, could not but be much incensed at. 
the flagrant act just committed. To them the 
khan sought to justify himself, by asserting, that 
the seizure of Mir Yezdinbaksh was a measure 
pressed upon him by the Sirdar Dost Mahomed 
Khan when in Tagow; that he had repeatedly 
written to him since he left Kabal to seize the 
mir; that hitherto he had refrained from doing 
so, nor would he now have obeyed these instruc- 
tions had not Mir Yezdanbaksh treacherously con- 
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certed a plan with the Tatars, by which they were 
to engage the khan’s troops in front, while he 
was to pillage the camp, and destroy those who 
remained in it. In confirmation of this charge 
he read a letter, that he asserted had been taken 
from a messenger sent by the mir to the Tatars. 
I was not present at the reading of this letter, 
which was, moreover, known to be a forgery, and 
written by Ghéilém Hékamzida at the khan’s 
suggestion; but the Ghilém Khana officers after- 
wards assured me that it was far from cleverly 
done, for there was nothing in it to warrant sus- 
picion, even in the khan’s mind. 

After remaining with the Ghélém Khana until 
after mid-day, orders to march were issued, and 
the troops, in order of battle, retrograded to their 
former position near Killa Sir Sang. The khan 
with his line marched first, after him the Ghélém 
Khana horse, and behind them the captives, while 
Déoud Mahomed Khan and Khin Méhomed Khan 
brought up the rear. The prisoners were about 
twenty in number, and this day mounted on horses, 
their arms secured behind them by ropes at their 
elbow joints, while other ropes were fixed round 
their necks, with the ends hanging down to be 
taken hold of by the persons having immediate 
charge of each of them. The unfortunate men 
were preceded by Milla Shahabadin and the khan’s 
nephew. I saw Mir Yezdinbaksh when he left 
the kergah to mount his horse; he raised his 
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dejected head, cast a momentary look around, and 
again dropped it. I believe there were few in 
camp but commiserated his case; to behold him 
who in the morning was the superior lord of Bisét, 
who commanded a numerous force, and held arbi- 
trary power over many thousand dependent human 
beings, in the space of an instant reduced to the 
powerless situation of a captive in bonds, would 
occasion feelings of consternation, as an exempli- 
fication of the ordinary vicissitudes of life; but 
when the mir’s frank and generous character, the 
many services he had rendered the khan, and, above 
all, the perfidious circumstances of his seizure were 
considered, I believe there was not & bosom in 
the Afghan camp that glowed not with indig- 
nation, and such as dared to express their feelings 
consigned to execration the contrivers and perpe- 
trators of so infamous a deed. I came up on this 
march with the Ghélam Khana troops; and Mé- 
homed Jaffar Khan, Morad Khfni, significantly 
asked, “ Didi?” or, have you seen? on replying 
affirmatively, he rejoined “By such perjuries and 
atrocities the Afghans have lost their political 
power and influence.” 

During the past night I learned that the Khaka 
troops, by the khan’s orders, had been under arms, 
and that he himself had sat up in his tent without 
taking sleep, his musicians, until near morning, 
playing and singing before him. When he dis« 
missed these, he inquired if there were any move- 
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ments among the Hazaras, and observed to one 
of his péshkidmats, that if Mir Yezdanbaksh fly, 
“bakht,” or fortune, is on his side; if he remain 
until morn, it is on mine. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the Hazara 
chief, yielding to the unanimous and urgent en- 
treaties of his followers to decamp, had ordered 
his horses to be saddled ; that he had left his tent, 
and actually placed one of his feet in the stirrup, 
preparing to mount, when he withdrew it, observ- 
ing, that he was a Kohistani, or man of the hills, 
that he had attached himself to the khan by oaths, 
by which he was resolved to stand even were the 
consequences fatal to him. Having thus spoken, 
he returned to his tent, and the Hazaras, unsad- 
dling their horses, returned to their quarters. 

I must confess, I was confounded at the khAn’s 
procedure. I had never before witnessed the com- 
mission of so flagrant an enormity; and, aware 
of his secret designs, could not conceive why he 
preferred the alliance of Mahomed Ali Beg to 
that of so powerful a chief as Mir Yezdanbaksh. 
I could not for a moment credit the treacherous 
intentions imputed to the latter, who, had he been 
faithless or insincere, could easily have destroyed 
the khan and his army when on the frontiers of 
Birjehgai. The surprise and sorrow of the khan’s 
naib, Sadadin, was a convincing testimony also of 
the injustice of the charge fixed upon the mir. 
The letter produced by the khan was known to 
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be forged; and on the mir’s person at the time 
of seizure was found a letter addressed to his 
dependants at Karzar, directing them to make all 
due preparations for the entertainment of the khan 
on his return; and his nazir, Mir Ali Khan, had 
been deputed to Kabal to purchase ten kharwars 
of rice for the festive occasion contemplated. It 
appeared to me also a heinous refinement of 
cruelty in keeping up good appearances with the 
mir until he had led him into the country of his 
avowed and unprincipled enemy, and by his seizure 
there affording the Tajik chief a gratuitous tri- 
umph, more galling to the generous mind of his 
victim than the loss of power and fortune. An 
accession of territory at the expense of the Tatar 
chiefs of the Dasht Saféd, was evidently an object 
with the khan, and he may have expected that 
by the Hazara chief’s influence with them he 
might have been enabled to secure their persons, 
after which the confiscation of their estates was 
an easy matter. But, being baffled by the firm- 
ness of the Tatar chiefs, and finding that Rahma- 
talah Beg of Kahmerd would not voluntarily sur- 
render his country, and was too wary to place 
himself in his power, he, regardless of every tie 
of friendship and moral obligation, seized the mir, 
expecting to procure a large sum for his ransom, 
which might enable him to subsist his troops 
during the winter at Bamiaén. Could I venture 
to fathom the original intentions of the khan, he 
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had contemplated to pass the winter at Kahmerd, 
where he would probably have subsisted his troops ; 
and whence, in concert with the Uzbek chief. of 
Khilm, decidedly hostile to Mahomed Moréd Beg 
of Kindiz, he might have been enabled to have 
acted in a very different mode from’ that to which 
necessity afterwards compelled him. As it. was, 
the obstinacy of Rahmatilah Beg had foiled him,— 
he could not’ subsist at Ségh4n; Mahomed Ali 
Beg had no property worth the seizure, and he 
had no resource but to retrograde to Bamiaén; and 
the question was, how to subsist himself there. 
The revenue from the soil of Bamian, with its 
districts, amounts to fifteen thousand kharwa4rs: of 
grain, whether wheat, barley, or mdshing (pea). 
This had been.exhausted by previous receipts and 
requisitions while in Bisét, and even at this place. 
The premature and unusually severe winter had 
also materially affected the year’s produce, and 
heaps of untrodden wheat were yet lying rotting 
_under snow. That the khan possessed eminent 
ability in meeting the exigencies of his situation 
may be conceived, although it was lamentable to 
reflect upon the unhallowed means employed. 

At Killa Sir Sang on the next day we were 
joined by Mahomed Ali Beg and Karra Kali Khan, 
on the part of Réhimdéd Khan. They reported 
the capture of four castles of Rahmatalah Beg, who 
still held two, the more important, and refused 
to wait upon the khan. A negotiation had been 
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carried on with him, and it had been agreed, under 
the plausible pretext of preventing the effusion of 
Missulmani blood, to refer matters to Mir Méa- 
homed Mordd Beg. Rahmatilah’s castles had not 
been taken without bloodshed; two or three men 
on the part of Réhimdad Khan had been slain, 
and several had been wounded. To attend upon 
these the khan despatched his surgeon to Kahmerd, 
giving him ten rupees. On this occasion Nasri- 
lah Khan, the chief of Ajer, was introduced to 
the khan, and proffered his submission. He was 
courteously received, and a khelat was bestowed 
on him. He was a young man, of ordinary appear- 
ance and capacity, and inherited from his fathers 
the hill fort of Ajer, some miles to the west of 
Kahmerd, with two dependent castles. 

The khan paid a visit to Mir Yezdanbaksh at 
this place, offering him terms, by acceding to which 
he should be released. These were, the payment 
of twenty thousand rupees, in money or value, the 
surrender of the castle of Karz4r, and two or three 
others on the line of road from Bamian to Kabal, 
his engagement. not to levy duty from kafilas, and 
the delivery of adequate hostages for the perform- 
ance of his obligations. 

Mahomed Ali Beg unequivocally pressed upon 
the khan the necessity for the mir’s execution, 
alleging, that if released neither one nor the other 
would be able to move in these countries. Ma- 
honied Ali Beg had become proportionately con- 
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fident on the seizure of his adversary, and he had 
probably turned to good account the dispersion of 
the Hazara force, and recompensed himself for the 
ten or twelve Hazara slaves he had formerly set 
at liberty. The route of many of the fugitives 
must have been over the Dasht Ghazzak, between 
Kéhmerd and Séghan, where he, informed of the 
intended act, would have been ready to intercept 
them. Subsequently Mir Yezdanbaksh affirmed 
that three hundred and ten were missing; but I 
know not whether this number referred to the 
whole force or to that under his own orders. Many 
of these may have perished from cold, but the 
greater number were probably kidnapped. 

Mir Yezdinbaksh was still lodged in the khan’s 
kergah, and the Hindéstdni soldiers formed his 
guard. It was decided to retire to Bémiain. The 
khan had but three pairs of leg-irons with him, but 
his Tajik ally cheerfully furnished him with six 
other pairs from his own stores, and now Mir Yez- 
danbaksh and the principal captives had their feet 
bound in fetters. Melted lead was poured into the 
locks, which secured them, to Snecnaly prevent 
their being opened. 

Another fall of snow occurred at Séghan; and 
one morning, a little before the break of day, the 
heavens displayed a beautiful appearance, from the 
descent of numberless of those meteors called fall- 
ing stars; some of the globes were of large size 
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extent of the visible firmament, and continued to 
be discernible long after the light of day dawned. 
The phenomena, I afterwards found, were in like 
manner observed at Kabal, and I have since learned, 
on the banks of the Jalém in the Panjab. Their 
appearance gave rise to much speculation in camp ; 
every one considered them -portentous of some great 
event, which each felt at liberty to prognosticate 
after his own manner. 

We now started on our return to Bamian. The 
khan preceded the troops, with a few followers, 
Milla Shahibadaén and the Khanzadas, Malla Jan 
Mahomed, and myself. We followed the valley 
until we arrived at the spot called Noh Régh, 
where we had before encamped. We now found 
it covered with snow, but it was determined to halt 
for the convenience of procuring supplies from the 
contiguous castles. At the point where the narrow 
valley expands into the open space of Noh Régh the 
khan and Milla Jén Mahomed seated themselves 
on a rock overhanging the line of road; and his 
purpose in marching before the troops was soon 
made evident. The métars, troopers, and. indeed 
all who arrived, were stopped and examined as to 
their possession of Hazara property. The horses, 
weapons, &c. were taken account of by Milla Jan 
Mahomed and Milla Shahibadaén, with the names of 
the persons possessing them. The khan did not 
take the articles from the men, but observed, he 
should consult with his chiefs as to the disposal 
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of the spoil; he was, perhaps, also willing, by an 
enumeration of the trophies, . to estimate the extent 
of his dishonest and bloodless victory. I had taken 
position on the eminences east.of the valley, which 
were free from snow, and as the troops successively 
arrived observed with regret the unfortunate Mir 
Yezdanbaksh, with Mir Abbas his brother, the two 
Déh Zanghi chiefs, and other captives, approach, 
in charge of Dost Mahomed Khan, the khan’s 
brother, manacled, and seated on pairs of chests, 
carried by yabts (ponies). It became manifest 
that the mir’s doom was decided upon, for after 
exposing him to so much indignity release was out 
of the question. As the tents had not arrived, and 
_ snow covered the ground, Dost Mahomed Khan 
brought his prisoners near the spot where I was 
sitting, where they continued until the ground 
designed for the tents was cleared, when,.a fire 
being kindled, the mir in fetters walked thither. 
He sat over the fire, warming his hands, apparently 
unconcerned, amid snow and severe cold, bare- 
headed. 

We continued our march up the now more equal 
and open valley, and crossed the pass of Ak Robat, 
which, although covered with snow, did not impede 
us, and, fortunately, the wind was little more than 
perceptible. We traversed the valley of Ak Robt, 
and passing the slight kotal to the east, entered the 
inferior valley before noted, as containing chaman, 
which 1 now descended, having before seen the 
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road to the right over the elevated country. We soon 
gained a narrow valley, which, after some distance, 
joins that stretching from Ak Robat, whose rivulet 
we had now with us. Our road was tolerably good, 
and as we descended the valley a considerable rivu- 
let fell into it from the west, and again lower down 
received also from the west a still more considera- 
ble stream; these united waters form one of the 
branches of the Bamidn river, and flow through 
Sarkhdar. Just before reaching this place we 
passed a small grove of trees, a zidrat. From 
Sarkhdar we pushed forwards to Bamiin, where 
we arrived before nightfall. The khan on arrival 
took up quarters at a castle, where on marching 
for Séghan he had left his wives brought from 
Kabal; and myself, with Sirkerder Kamber, the 
physician Iddaitélah, and his son, pitched a tent in 
a hollow under its southern walls. The khan in- 
formed the inhabitants of Bamian, assembled to 
greet his return, that if perfectly agreeable to them- 
selves, he would be their guest for ten days, it 
being necessary to settle his affairs with Mir Yez- 
danbaksh and others. 
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Tue khan having been accepted as a guext by 
the good people of Bamiadn, his first step was to 
settle the amount of jirim, or fine, on such indi- 
viduals as were obnoxious to him, that is, on such 
as had property that he might appropriate. The 
greater part of these had been made prisoners at 
Ak Robéat, as before noted, through the dexterity of 
Wali, the chillam-berdér. The amount obtained 
by jirim was not less than thirty thousand rupees, 
although received in effects, as carpets, felts, wool- 
lens, copper utensils, lead, and cattle of various 
kinds. Their connexion with Mir Yezdanbaksh 
was the crime imputed to them; and the khan as- 
sumed great credit to himself with most of them, 
for having re-directed them into the path of Islim, 
from which they had deviated by associating them- 
selves with Shias and infidels. Another of the 
khan’s immediate objects was to obtain possession 
of the castle of Saiyadabad, belonging to Alladad 
Khan, Moghal, who had laid up in it a vast quan- 
tity of supplies. The Moghal was a prisoner, and 
consented to pay his fine, but was unwilling to 
surrender his castle; on which the khan sent for 
his elephant, and ordered him to be trampled under 
his feet. Alladéd now craved for mercy, which, 
through the mediation of the Ghiélém Khana chiefs, 
was conceded. The following morning the inha- 
bitants of the castle evacuated their dwelling, being 
permitted to carry away their grain and effects, 
excepting forage and fuel. The khan, with five or 
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six attendants, and myself, rode to survey the new 
acquisition. ‘We crossed the river of Bamian, and 
skirting the southern face of the detached eminence, 
on which stands the ruined citadel of Ghalghileh, 
ascended a level space, on which is: the ‘castle of 
Saiyadabad. It was a dilapidated, but truly impos- 
ing ancient castle, constructed of burnt bricks. We 
entered it by a-modern gateway on the south; the . 
original entrance was an arched one to the west, 
of very large dimensions, which had been long since 
closed up. The walls were of immense solidity, 
while the burnt bricks employed in their structure 
were of surprising size. The apartments were 
ranged in lines with the walls, leaving a small area 
in the centre. Those of the ground-floor were 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height, and.they had 
above them others equally lofty and capacious. 
The whole of them had been originally covered with 
domes,—a construction adopted: in the old city of 
Ghilghileh,—but these have nearly all yielded to the 
attacks of time, and at present the roofs are fiat, 
and supported on rafters. West of the castle is a 
large walled enclosure, called the Serai, having on 
the west a line of domed buildings, but modern; 
near them are the remains of the old masjit belong- 
ing to the castle, exhibiting the same style of solid 
architecture. In the enclosure is a well, also a re- 
cent addition. The castle. of Saiyadabad is called, 
in the traditions of the country, Killa Dokhtar, 
the daughter’s castle, having been, as it is said, at 
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the period of the reduction of Ghilghileh, the 
residence of a princess, the daughter of its sove- 
reign, who married the besieging chief, and be- 
trayed her father by disclosing the hidden channels 
through which water was conveyed to the citadel. 
The castle, without ascribing much credit to tra- 
dition, was undoubtedly one of the most promi- 
_ nent structures of the old city of Ghilghidleh, 
but manifesting a Mahomedan origin, and probably 
built under the sway of the Caliphs. Ghialghdleh, 
we know from authentic history was destroyed by 
Jenghiz Khan in 1220, a.p. and afforded some time 
a refuge to Jeliladan,. the expelled Shah of Khwé- 
rizm. About two hundred yards from it, on the 
‘north-east, are other buildings referrible to the 
same era. It would appear to have remained in 
an uninhabitable state until about thirty years 
since, when a governor of Bamian, Mirza Méaho- 
med Ali, affecting a kind of semi-independence, 
covered in the exposed dwellings, built the serai, 
and sank the well. In it he endured a twelve 
month’s siege by Killich Ali Beg of Balkh, who 
ultimately decamped without effecting the reduc- 
tion of the fortress. Since that time, or soon after, 
Mirza Mahomed Ali retired to Zohdk, which he 
intended to repair, and to place in a state of de- 
fence, and there being proclaimed a traitor he was 
slain by the inhabitants of Bamian. Since the fall 
of the mirza the castle of Saiyadabad had been held 
by Alladad Khan, Moghal, and he, confiding in the 
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any means at command of the governors of Bamian, 
lived perfectly independent of them, refused to pay 
the usual third of the produce of his land, and even 
_ oceasionally attacked his neighbours. He and his 
castle had now fallen beneath the ascendancy of 
Haji Khan’s stars, and after a survey of the build- 
ing, its new possessor decided on occupying it him- 
self, and sent orders for the expedition thither of 
his wives and followers. In the castle, where he 
had hitherto resided were left the Hazara pri- 
soners, under the charge of his brother, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, and the Hindistani soldiers. The 
kh4n repaired to a modern masjit at the entrance 
of the castle, and, with a Koran in his hands, im- 
plored the favour of heaven on his new conquest. 
The ejection of about eighty families in the midst 
of winter, and depriving them of fuel, and proven- 
der for their cattle, turning a deaf ear to the 
prayers of the aged women of the castle, who ap- 
peared before him, each with a Koran in her hands, 
exhorting him to look in the face of God, and be 
merciful,—were perhaps Misasulmani actions ; but it 
was necessary in the midst of the perpetration of 
crime to preserve religious appearances, and to 
‘show his followers that whatever might be done 
from necessity, he was still a true ‘and devout 
Miassulman. Within the castle were large quan- 
tities of clover-hay, wheat-chaff, chelmer, and wood. 
Without the former the khan might have been em- 
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barrassed as to the subsistence of his horses. I se- 
lected an apartment on the ground-floor, which 
was large and convenient; a stable was adjoining, 
and there were two or three recesses in it, full of 
chaff, wood, and chelmer, and I admitted no com- 
panions but the old physician Iddaitdlah, and his — 
son. The whole of the khan’s horses were brought 
to Saiyadabad : the most valuable were housed with- 
in the castle, and the remainder were picketed in 
the adjacent serai. The khan’s brothers, Daoud Ma- 
homed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, had taken 
up quarters in the caves of Bamidn; the Khaka 
troops had sheltered themselves in the several cas- 
tles, and the Ghiélam Khana mens only remained - 
encamped in the snow. 

' We shall now advert to the affairs of the Haza- 
rajat. The seizure of Mir Yezdanbaksh had pro- 
duced an universal sensation of indignation among 
the Hazaras; and Mir Baz Ali had repaired to Karzar 
to concert measures with his friends there for. resist- 
ance to Haji Khan. The letters of Mir Yezdan- 
_baksh to his adherents were unattended to, and the 
replies were full of terms of defiance to the khan. 
Whether the mir was sincere in wishing his letters 
to be complied with I know not; he said he was ; 
and at his instance, seconded by the entreaties of 
Naib SAdadin, who, to do him justice, was ever 
anxious to be serviceable to his unfortunate friend, 
Mahomed Gil, one of his confidential servants and 
a prisoner, was released and despatched to Karzar, 
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that he might, by personal explanation, induce the 
people there to surrender the castle and the hos- 
tages required, and procure the release of Mir 
‘Yezdanbaksh. The khan was not pleased to allow 
Mahomed Gil to depart, and Mir Mahomed Shah, 
brother to Mir Yezdanbaksh, now, with the khan, 
protested against it. He however went, making a 
thousand vows of fidelity to the khan, and impre- 
cating the vengeance of heaven on his head if he 
proved false. On arrival at Karzér he but con- 
firmed the assembled Hazaras in their determina- 
tion to hold it. The winter seeming to allow 
no military operations tobe carried on against 
Karzar, Mir Baz Ali returned to his home, writ- 
ing a letter, of ambiguous tendency, to the khan. 
The principal men-at Karzér were, Nazir Mir Ali 
and one Kasim ; the former had been sent to Kabal. 
to purchase rice, and articles. for the entertainment 
of the khan on his expected return; and the latter 
had been left at. Karzér by the mir, to attend to 
the affairs of Bisit during his absence. They 
were now joined by Mahomed Gil. A party of 
four individuals from Kabal, three Kohistanis and 
one native of Kabal, driving asses laden with fruit, 
and articles to sell in camp, unconscious of what 
had happened at Séghan, fell into the power of 
the Hazdras near Karzér. The three Kohistanis, 
making resistance, were killed, and the Kabali was: 
brought to the castle, where his life was spared, and 
he was set at liberty, but in a state of nudity. 
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As the communication between Kaba] and Ba- 
mian was now cut off, there were many reduced 
to much inconvenience and distress, and a good 
deal of discontent existed among such as did not 
like the khan entertain the idea of wintering at 
Bamidn. The Ghiélém Khana troops were very 
uneasy, and for some time past had been continually 
soliciting riksat, or leave to depart; but the khan 
had hitherto contrived to delay giving it. To their 
ordinary capacities the extraordinary measures of 
the khan were perfectly incomprehensible. Sur- 
mises as to his ultimate intentions were also heard. 
The khan’s brothers did not approve of his stay 
at Bamian. The natives of Bamiin were nearly 
reduced to despair by the abstraction of their means 
of subsistence for the supply of the troops; so 
awful a visitation had never before fallen on them. 
The mysterious and absolute khan was not to be 
resisted ; but they had a slender consolation in the 
reflection that no one had ever, with impunity, 
wantonly tyrannized over Bamian, under the pro- 
tection of its twelve thousand walis (saints). 

Matters remained in this perplexed state until 
the eighth Rajab, when the khAn repaired to the 
castle where Mir Yezdanbaksh was confined, and 
after a secret conference with his brothers, Déoud 
Méhomed Khan and Kh4n Méhomed Khan, or- 
dered the execution of the mir, as he said, from 
necessity. He inquired of Milla Shahadbadin if 
the destruction of Mir Yezdanbaksh was justifiable 
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by the laws of the Koran; who replied, that it 
was absolutely indispensable; adding, that it was 
better that death should be inflicted by the hands 
of his own kinsmen. ; 

A péshkidmat Mahomed Khan repaired to the 
mir, and told him to rise, as he was wanted with- 
out. The mir asked, if it was intended to kill him ? 
Mahomed Khan replied, that such were the orders. 
On which he immediately arose, and followed the 
messenger. He was led to the border of a canal 
of irrigation under the castle wall, where he sat 
down until the preparations were completed. He 
begged as a favour that his hands might be untied, 
that he might repeat two rikats of prayer. It was 
refused. He therefore, as a devotional act, was 
compelled to be satisfied with passing the beads. 
of his tusbih, or rosary, between his fingers, and 
making low ejaculations. The preparations being 
slow,—a controversy having arisen among those con- 
cerned whether a thin or thick rope was preferable, 
strangling having been the mode of death ordered, 
—the mir expressed his hope that he should not be. 
made to suffer any lingering torment, and wished 
that with swords they would strike directly at 
his neck. A thick rope had been decided upon. 
The” same péshkidmat asked the mir if he had 
‘anything to say. He looked around for a moment, 
and observed, “No; what have I to say? They 
must all follow me, “ rah am in ast,” or, the road 
is this. The rope being fixed, the mir was led 
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into the hollow south of the castle, and six kinsmen 
were stationed, three at each end of the rope } 
among these was his brother, Mir Abbas, and two 
sons of the Vakil Saifalah. The former, being a 
prisoner, was compelled to assist, and the two latter 
were afforded an opportunity to avenge the death of 
their father slain by the mir. His corpse was thrown 
across a yabt, and instantly despatched to Karzar. 
Thus fell Mir Yezdanbaksh, a victim to Afghan 
perfidy and dissimulation. His firmness in meeting 
death was admired even by his executioners; and 
it was observed that in lieu of evincing any 
signs of anxiety or dejection his countenance was 
more ruddy than usual.: It was also discovered 
that he had been slain on an excellent day and 
time, as the month Rajab was the best of all 
months for a Missulman to die in, and the Roz 
Jama the best of all days. . 

The slaughter.of their chief did not cause his 
adherents at Karzar immediately to surrender the 
castles, as perhaps the khan had hoped; but soon: 
afterwards letters arrived with ambiguous offers»- 
which Mir Zaffer of Kali pronounced false.* Kar- 
ra Kali Khan, who had been despatched to Kéndiz, 
now returned, bringing with him an agent of Mé- 
homed Moréd Beg, with a message to the folfow- 
ing purport. “If the khan. be my elder in age,- 
he is my father, if my equal, my brother, and if my: 
younger, my son.” The khan now resolved to 
despatch a formal embassy to Kindaz, and Ghulam 
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Hikamzéda was selected, and to him were given as 
offerings to the Uzbek chief most of the presents 
brought from Sind by Mulla Jan Mahomed. 

The Ghiéilém Khana troops became clamorous 
for their riksat, or dismissal; they had no idea of 
finding themselves isolated among Uzbeks; if they 
remained, a possible circumstance; and at length, 
somewhat angrily, the khan consented to their de- 
parture. They were contented to brave the rigours 
of a wintry passage through Bisit, and reckoned, 
by their influence with the Hazaras, on procuring 
a passage by the castle of Karzar. A kéfila which 
had arrived from Bokhara placed themselves under 
their protection. The Rikas, at variance with the 
rest of the Ghélém Khana troops, and being also 
Sinis, with Saiyad Mahomed Khan, PaghmAni, re- 
mained. The khan on dismissal of these troops 
gave them a barat, or order for three days’ supplies, 
on Kalé. Many were desirous to accompany the 
Ghilém Khana troops, but the khan cajoled them 
with the promise of going himself to Kabal in a 
few days, when the castle of Karzar should sur- 
render. The Ghil4ém Khana trogps on reaching 
Karzér were detained three days under its walls, 
and had to endure all the horrors of an unusually 
intense cold, rendered still more terrific and fatal 
by a powerful shimal wind, amid snow breast-high, 
and without fuel. The Hazdras assembled, and 
although a few shots were fired, no one suffered 
from them. Mahomed Bagher Khan, Mahomed 
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Jaffar Khan, Mir Ali Khan, and two or three other 
chiefs, were only admitted within the castle, and 
at first were made prisoners for some hours, but 
finally an arrangement was concluded, by which ten 
tomans were given for a free passage, and hostages 
were delivered as pledges that no violence should 
be offered to the Hazara peasantry between Karzar 
and Sir Chishma. Moreover, all the horses, arms, 
accoutrements, and clothing, spoil of the Hazéras, 
which were easily recognised, were taken from all 
who had them in possession. The terms of this 
freaty complied with, the Ghalém Khana troops 
proceeded through Bisit, having no other anta- 
gonist than the cold, itself a formidable one. Forty- 
five individuals of the party perished; and of those 
who reached Kaba] great numbers had to deplore 
the loss of toes and fingers, many of their hands and 
feet entirely. The destruction of cattle was also 
immense, and the camels particularly suffered. 
Réhimdéd Khan, with Mahomed Ali Beg, and 
the young chief of Ajer, about this time arrived 
from Kahmerd, a reference respecting that district 
having been made to Mahomed Morad Beg. Ma- 
homed Ali Beg strove to dissuade the khan from 
remaining the winter at B4mian, a purpose which 
he now avowed. With respect to Karzar he ob- 
served, that the khan did only half measures. On 
the seizure of Mir Yezdanbaksh he ought to have 
slain him, and sent a force in chapow upon the 
castle. As it was, he suggested that the alts force 
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of Bamian should be called out, scaling ladders 
prepared, and volunteered, in conjunction with Ré- 
himdaéd Khan, to reduce the fortress by assault. 
These measures were not adopted. 

Another kafila arrived from Bokhéra; with it 
were two or three Lohfni merchants. These had 
sufficient penetration to conjecture the khan’s de- 
signs, and recommended him, in course of conver- 
sation, not to return to Kabal, where he would 
be degraded, but to repair to Kéndfz, where his 
honours would be increased. Two or three days 
after the khan confined those merchants, demand- 
ing from them the loan of one thousand tillahs (gold 
coin) of Bokhara. They refused, and fasted a day 
or two, vowing they would starve themselves to 
death; the craving of hunger becoming intolerable, 
they tendered five hundred tillahs, which the khan 
accepted, and released them. The tillah of Bok- 
hara is in value about seven rupees of Kabal, so 
that the khan profited by the merchants three tltou- 
sand five hundred rupees. 

Déoud Mahomed Khén, the khan’s brother, had 
for some time been at Irak, where he had occupied 
the castle, and confiscated the property of Saiyad 
Shah Mahomed, one of the individuals on whom 
a fme of three thousand rupees had been imposed. 
He now came to Bamian, and with his brother, Khan 
Méhomed Khan, signified to the khin that they 
should proceed to Kabal. He used every argu- 


ment to dissuade them, but ineffectually, and they 
2F2 
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told him that they were servants of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and not of himself. Riksat was therefore 
given to them and to the Rikas, and Saiyad Ma- 
homed Khan, Paghméni, with many others, to ac- 
company them. I had long been very much dis- 
tressed, and refrained from accompanying the 
Ghélam Khana troops, only because they proceeded 
a little against the kh4n’s pleasure, but now that 
his brothers had obtained riéiksat, I asked mine, 
which was of course granted. The khan promised 
to place me under protection of his brothers, but 
did not, and as they had left Bamiin I followed 
them, accompanied by one Barkat, a young man 
of the Balla Hissar K4bal, who had two horses to 
convey thither, and who engaged for a trifling sum 
to attend me and my horse on the road, and to 
place my luggage on one of his horses, so that I 
and my animal might be unencumbered. My ob- 
jeet was now to reach Kébal, but how or. by what 
road no one knew; the two brothers of the khan, 
and Saiyad Mahomed Kh&n, Paghmini, had vowed 
not to return to Baémién—but it still remained to 
decide in what mode to reach Kabal. As Afghans, 
they could not expect so easily as the Ghilam 
Khana troops, to pass the castle of K4rzér; how- 
ever, there seemed g general resolution, if com- 
pelled thereto, to force a passage by the castle, and 
to fight their way through Bisit. On the other 
hand, Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Paghmani, who is 
believed to be what is called a Sichah Saiyad, 
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or, one whose pedigree is undoubted, and who has 
influence with some of the Shékh Ali chiefs, hoped 
by the assistance of Saiyad Shah Abbas, residing at 
 Bitchilik, near Shibr, the Pir of the Shékh Allis, 
to procure by negotiation or purchase a passage 
through their territories. At the time of my leav- 
ing Bamién it was understood that Khan Maé- 
homed Khan was at Ahinghar, at the mouth of the 
valley of Topchi, Déoud Méhomed Khan at Irak, 
and Saiyad Mahomed Khan at Bitchilik. 

We proceeded ‘down the valley of Bamian to the 
commencement of the valley of Topchi, where are 
- two castles called Ahinghar, as before’ noted, which 
we found occupied by the troops of Khan Mahomed 
Khan, and others. As we started late from Saiyada- 
bad, so it was dark before we arrived here, and, as 
quarters were out of the question, I was obliged 
to pass the night in my postin on the ground, and 
although the cold was severe suffered no incon- 
venience. 

About an hour after daylight many of the troops 
were in motion, but the horses of Khan Méhomed 
Khan were not yet saddled. I however joined the 
promiscuous group proceeding, Barkat being to 
follow. We passed up the valley of Topchi, and 
ascended the Kotal Haft Pailén, but in place of 
making the summit inclined to the left, or east, and 
gained the crest of the Kotal Shatar Girdan, the 
descent of which is less considerable. Naturally 
steep and precipitous, it was now very troublesome 
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from the frozen snow, although the passage had 
been improved by the exertions of the Hazaras 
of K&lé. It became absolutely necessary to dis- 
mount, and with all our precautions numbers of 
horses lost their footing. The descent brought us 
into the defile of Mori, stretching from north to 
south, where was a castle, deserted by its inha- 
bitants, and the entrance blocked up with stones. 
Here was a plantation of small trees, and a water- 
mill. On the rocks on the eastern side were con- 
siderable ancient remains, constructed of burnt 
bricks, and remarkable for neatness and solidity. 
Our course up the valley was long and difficult, 
and we had several times to cross and recross the 
half frozen rivulet.. The road generally led over 
precipices, and many of the animals slipped down 
them, but, thanks to heayen, my little nag was 
sure and firm-footed, and passed all the dangerous 
spots with impunity. 

It was still day when we reached Kala, and 
passing under the castles occupied by Mir Zaffer 
and his relations, on eminences now on our right, 
came opposite to a kishlak on the other side of 
the rivulet, which had a rural bridge thrown over 
it. The kishlak was occupied by Shakir Khan, 
Terin, with his horse Jisalchis. I waited until 
near dark for the arrival of Barkat, who not ap- 
pearing, I was obliged to seek for quarters for 
the night. Shakar Khan hearing of me, gave me 
into the hands of a brother of Mir Zaffer, enjoin- 
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ing him, if he valued the khan’s good-will, to take 
charge of me. The mir conducted me to his castle, 
and directed one of his people to conduct me to 
the Mihman Khana (house of guests), adjacent to 
it. This I found full of men and horses, the party 
of Saifadin, the khan’s Shahghassi, and brother to 
his naib, Sédadin. They were not willing to re- 
ceive an intruder, and expressed themselves in 
terms of little decency or civility. I believe, how- 
ever, they did not recognise me, and I did not 
take the trouble to make myself known. I now 
returned to the castle pate, and had reconciled 
myself to pass the night under its wall, when two 
horsemen arrived, inquiring where Shakér Khan 
had taken up quarters. Seeing me, they told me 
to come with them, and we. descended towards the 
kishlak. On reaching the intervening stream our 
horses, on account of the darkness, were fearful of 
committing themselves to it, and I believe we must 
have spent above an hour in unavailing beating, 
kicking, and goading, before we finally succeeded 
in making them cross it. Shakar Khan regaled 
me with a good supper, and provided barley and 
chaff for my horse. Throughout the night a 
splendid fire was kept up, maintained, however, 
at the experse of the implements of husbandry 
belonging to the Hazaras. We were yet sitting 
when Mir Zaffer’s brother arrived, and showed a 
letter from the khan, commanding the return of 
all the troops to Bamién. 
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Having no alternative but to return, Shakdr 
Khan’s party saddled their horses, and one of the 
men did the same for me, when it was found that 
my bridle and one of the saddle-girths had been 
purloined. Shakir Khan exhorted his men to 
produce the articles, and a saiyad of the party 
stood on the roof. of a house and denounced. the 
vengeance of the Prophet on whoever had taken 
the property of a stranger guest, but to no purpose 
—and I was compelled to proceed without having 
in my hand a guide or check to my horse. The 
good little animal did not allow me to suffer from 
the deficiency. We returned by the road we had 
come, and in progress I fell in with Barkat. On 
arrival at Topchi we proceeded to the first of the 
castles, where, every house being occupied, we were 
compelled to select a spot for the night under the 
walls. Here I found Shahghassi Oméd of the khan’s 
establishment, who interested himself to procure me 
a lodging. Adjacent to the castle was a house in 
which Din Mahomed, a Jéanshir merchant, with 
his son, had taken quarters. The Shahghassi, first 
civilly requested, and, on their demurring, insisted 
on their receiving me as a companion. They con- 
sented, and I in return declined to avail myself of 
what seemed to be considered a favour. Their 
servants came and entreated me to join their mas- 
ter, on which I went, and had a comfortable posi- 
tion assigned me. Din Mahomed was a tea-drinker, 
and was suffering great privation, having exhausted 
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his stock of the delectable herb. I had it in my 
power to give him a small supply, which put him 
in very good humour, and we passed a pleasant 
evening, enlivened by the presence of our fenchady, 
a pretty lively young Tajik wife. 

Shahghassi Oméd perceiving my want of a bridle, 
produced a Hazéra one not worth a dinar, which 
he said a friend of his was willing to sell for a 
rupee. I knew that the worthless bridle was his 
own, but considering he deserved a rupee for his 
attentions the preceding evening I purchased it. 
Just as I was going to mount, a man of Shakdr 
Khan’s party came up and returned my own bridle, 
which it was feared to retain, supposing that I was 
returning to Baémian, and might acquaint the khan 
- with my loss. There was a small party. of four, foot 
Jisalchis, now mounted indeed on horses, Hazifra 
spoil, a portion of those under command of Jima 
Khan, Yisef Zai, and who when at Kabal do duty 
at the Derwazza Shah Shéhid of the Balla Hissar. 
These men claimed me as an acquaintance, and 
attached themselves to me, as did three other men 
of Koh Daman, Jisflchis also, but on foot. Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan, Paghméni, I have before noted, 
had proceeded to Bitchilik, and reports reached us 
that his negotiations with the Shékh Ali Hazéras 
had succeeded. We therefore determined to pro- 
ceed and join him. We passed down the valley 
of Topchi, and on reaching that of Bamfan turned 
to our right, or east, and after no very great 
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distance passing a castle to the left, arrived under 
the ancient remains called the castle of Zohak, 
and erossing the rivulet of Kala, which at this 
point falls into the river of Bfmiin, ascended 
the hills opposite to Zohaék, the passage over 
which is called the Kotal of Irak. The road was 
good, and the ascent gradual, and the summit 
of the pass was a large table space, remarkable 
at all times for wind. We had hitherto tra- 
versed ground slightly covered with snow. The 
surface of the table space was, however, clear, the 
violence of the wind having dispersed whatever 
snow had fallen on it. On this day walking and 
leading my horse, the better to resist the cold, I 
was scarcely able to stand against the wind, which 
blew from the south. The north-westers are said - 
to be terrible in power at this spot. The table 
space surmounted, the descent of the kotal com- 
menced, which only at first a little steep, led us 
into a stony valley for a few hundred yards, when 
the open vale of Irak was entered. We halted 
at the first castle that occurred: there were others 
in front, and to our right, or south, one of the latter 
belonging to Shah Mahomed Saiyad, who had been 
condemned in fine. About six castles were only 
in sight, but we were told that there were others 
in contiguous valleys, considered as belonging to 
Irak, which formed an aggregate of twenty inhabit- 
ed castles. The plain was nearly free from snow, 
and the cultivated lands were considerable ; a small 
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rivulet irrigated the valley, flowing from the south 
to the north, and on it were many water-mills, 
Opposite to us, in the rocks north of the valley, 
were many caves, occupied by the kAfila from 
Bokhara, as the castles were by the soldiery. The 
inhabitants of Irak beheld with consternation the 
ingress of so great a multitude, and were at a 
loss how to furnish supplies, which, of course, were 
imperiously demanded. In the castle in which 
we had sheltered ourselves, our party of nine 
persons, and six horses, were lodged in an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor; in other apartments 
was a Hikamzida of Peshawer, with a party of 
twenty, all mounted. The rish saféd, or father 
of the family occupying the castle, through neces- 
sity consented to provide chaff for the horses of 
his guests, but he was thrown into great anxiety 
by the arrival of a large herd of camels, the drivers 
of which bivouacked behind the castle walls, and 
laid hands on the old man’s dried clover, as well 
as chaff. My companions installed me their khan, 
the better to practise their impositions on the 
Hazaras, a part they judged me competent to per- 
sonate, being arrayed in garments of British chintz, 
and somewhat more respectably mounted than 
themselves; indeed, as the rish saféd observed, 
the khan’s horse was the only one that had not 
been plundered from the Hazaras. I was com- 
pelled to witness, without the power of prevention, 
much insolence, presumption, *and oppression; all 
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I could do was to conduct myself orderly, and to 
accept nothing without giving an equivalent. I 
was, fortunately, provided with a small supply of 
gar, or coarse sugar in balls, the only saccharine sub- 
stance to be procured at Bamian, with a few other 
articles prized by Hazaras; and by making small 
presents, which were gratifying to the receivers, I 
soon became a favourite. 

The next day, no precise intelligence having been 
received by Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Paghmani, and 
my companions holding good quarters, they deter- 
mined to halt, as did the Hdaékamzada. In the 
course of the day the khan’s agent at Irak, Pahin- 
dah Khan, arrived, and told the rish saféd that 
he was at liberty to eject his intruding guests, who 
were a set of vagabonds, roving about the country, 
contrary to the khan’s orders, and that the khan 
had positively forbidden that any one should sell, 
or give to them a handful of chaff or barley. The 
rish saféd observed that on my account, who was 
a Missulmin among the whole, he was contented 
to give lodging for the night, and chaff for the 
horses, but prayed that he might be relieved from 
the presence of the camels, that were devouring, 
as he expressed it, his entrails. In the apartment 
allotted to us was a kandir, or mud vessel of 
capacity, the mouth of which, as well as the sides, 
was plastered over; by sounding with their fingers 
my companions found it to be full, and they de- 
termined to open it during the night, and evacuate 
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a portion of the contents. A large bag of grain 
was also destined to similar treatment. During 
the day a Hindé from the kAfila had come to the 
castle with a trinket, which he wished to sell or 
exchange for necessaries. One of the Jisalchis 
happened to be at the gateway, and took the 
trinket from the Hindd, under pretence of effect- 
ing its disposal; he came with it and secreted 
himself in a sheep-crib at the extremity of the 
apartment, and eluded all search that the Hindé 
and Hazaras of the castle made for him, while 
his comrades were highly indignant that one of 
their party should be suspected of dishonesty. Two 
of the three foot Jisilchis of Koh Daman were 
nimazzis, or prayer-sayers, and one of them, after 
repeating Niméz Sham, or evening prayer, called 
for a mékh tavila, or iron horse pin, avowing, with- 
out shame, that he was a balit, or adept at such 
nefarious work. He sounded the kandér in various 
parts with the instrument, selecting the head as 
the: spot to open; the operation to be postponed 
until midnight. Ultimately, when it was supposed 
that the Hazaras were at repose, the unhallowed 
despoilers arose, lighted the lamp, and first re- 
paired to the bag, which they opened by cutting 
the threads with which it was sewed, and abstracted 
a quantity of grain. Being provided with large 
sewing-needles and thread, they resewed the bag. 
Between our apartment and that in which the 
Hazéras of the castle slept there was no inter- 
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vening separation, both being as it were one apart- 
ment, one portion lying round to the right, the 
other to the left of the common entrance from 
without; hence it became a necessary but delicate 
matter so to manage the lamp that its light should 
not be seen by the Hazaras, and this was dexter- 
ously managed by the assistance of a chapan, or 
cloak. The kandéir was then assailed, and a 
quantity of, I believe, grain extracted. The aper- 
ture made was next cemented over with moist clay, 
previously prepared,-and the stolen property se- 
curely deposited in the saddle-bags of the parties. 
They extinguished the lamp and again went to 
rest. 

My companions by times saddled their horses 
and prepared to start, wishing to precede the dis- 
eovery of the night’s theft. One of the Hazara 
youths, however, examined the bag of grain, and 
exclaimed that it had been opened; the good 
rish saféd enjoined silence on him, observing, 
what had been done could not be helped, and 
addressing the Jisalchis, conjured them to behave 
with propriety in Shibr, where they would not find 
the people to be sags, or dogs; that it behoved them 
not to throw obloquy on the Padshah, whose ser 
vants they were; and he commended them to the 
Divine protection. He warmly pressed my hands 
when I mounted, and invoked on my head a variety 
of blessings, as did the other inhabitants of the cas- 
tle. We crossed the rivulet in front of the castle, 
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and turning to ‘the north passed through a defile 
into a small vale, where were two or three castles, 
the water accompanying us; this conducted us into 
another, more spacious, and inclined to the north- 
east, where were four or five castles and two or 
three kishlaks, with several caves, and the remains 
of ancient buildings on the rocks. There are also 
two or three ziarats, and numerous small groves of 
trees. The valley was perfectly free from snow, 
as were in great measure the adjacent hills. It was 
evidently a favoured spot, and the soil was so ex- 
cellent that I found tobacco was among its pro- 
ducts. It was called Baibailak. Its rivulet joined 
that of Irak in the valley we had quitted, and both 
augment the river of Bamifn. Ascending the val- 
ley of Babélak, we passed a spring, which on issu- 
ing from the rocks was.sensibly warm. Above this 
point the valley contracts, and we began to have 
snow beneath our feet, the quantity increasing as we 
ascended. We arrived where a defile radiated to 
the east, which a guide we had with us told us led 
to Shibr ; but our party, which was this day in com- 
pany with the Hakamzada, resolving to proceed to 
Bitchilik, we kept straight up the valley we were 
in. Our guide here wished to leave us, but the 
Hakamzada would not suffer him, when, a very little 
farther on, he took the start of us, we being embar- 
rassed by snow and ice, and either hiding himself or 
passing over the rocks, was lost to us. As we pro- 
ceeded up the valley it became a mere defile, and 
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we were grievously incommoded by the accumu- 
lated snow and ice. A rivulet in it, now nearly 
icebound, proved a serious obstacle to our progress. 
Eventually clearing it, we found ourselves at the 
southern extremity of the vale of Bitchflik, which 
was open, but covered with snow. The vale ex- 
tended from north to south, and passing some eight 
or ten castles and kishlaks, we arrived at the castle 
of Saiyad Shah Abbas, at its northern extremity, and 
at the base of the kotal leading into the Shékh Ali 
districts. On one of the towers of the castle was a 
pole, surmounted by a hand of metal, the emblem of 
the saiyad’s power and character. We found that 
Saiyad Mahomed Khan, Paghmani, was within the 
castle; to which none of us were admitted, and Din 
Méhomed, the Jéanshir merchant, was at the Mih- 
man Khana, under the walls. We learned that the 
Shékh Ali Hazaras had refused to grant a passage 
through their territory, and menaced no longer to 
reverence Saiyad Shah Abbas as their pir, who 
seemed desirous to introduce the Afghéns among 
them. They said, if a passage were granted, that 
the Afghans would the following year enter the 
country with guns, and compel them to pay tribute. 
The saiyad’s brother had been first despatched, and 
on his return the saiyad himself had repaired to the 
Hazaras, but it was hardly to be expected that he 
would be more successful in his mission. Our ar- 
rival was said to be unfortunate, and calculated to 
frustrate the negotiation, and we were recommend- 
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ed to proceed to Shibr, which lay only a little to 
the south, a slight kotal intervening. We therefore 
crossed the kotal, which was not long, and rather a 
passage over an undulating high land than a pass, 
and came into the southern extremity of the vale 
of Shibr; ascended the vale, passing several castles 
and kishlAks to the right and left; and at the 
head of it the Hakamzada and his party were pro- 
vided with quarters, and we were taken up a val- 
ley extending to the south, where were several 
castles, among which our party was distributed, 
the men on foot at one castle, and the horsemen 
in two castles. The people were willing to con- 
sider us as guests, and to provide us with food 
and our horses with provender, and they made a 
magnificent fire, continually heaping on it fresh 
fuel. We were regaled with a supper of fine 
wheaten cakes and krit. My companions having 
turned their eyes around the apartment, to disco- 
ver if there was anything to purloin, and there 
being in it two or three kanddrs, to prevent a 
repetition of the scene of the preceding night I 
took an opportunity of going outside, and calling 
the rish saféd, cautioned him to make two of his 
young men sleep in our apartment; which step 
being adopted, baffled the furtively inclined. We 
sat up late this evening, some young Hazaras from 
the. other castles having come on my account. 
Little presents won all hearts, and the donation of 
two or three sheets of paper to the son of the rish © 
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saféd, who was a milla, or able to read and write, 
wonderfully delighted him, as it did the old gentle- 
man his father. 

Our landlords in the morning, although they in- 
timated the expediency of our departure, had the 
hospitality first to provide us with breakfast, and 
to feed our cattle. One of the Jisalchis had pro- 
ceeded to the castle below, where the HAkamza- 
da had passed the night, to inquire of him how 
to act, as we were now situated. He replied, that 
if we thought we should not be ejected, it would 
be as well to remain, otherwise there was no al- 
ternative but to shift quarters. On return of the 
messenger a council of war was held by my com- 
panions, and it was decided that a removal was 
expedient and necessary; both as an ejection was 
to be apprehended, and there was a probability 
that the Hazaras of Shékh Ali would be seen 
crowning the summit of the kotal, it being un- 
derstood that fifteen hundred of them had assem- 
bled on the other side on hearing of the advance 
of the Afghans to Shibr. 

The Hazaras of Shibr were more independent 
and fearless than those of the other districts we had 
visited. They said, in course of conversation, that 
they were raiyats of the Afghans rather from a 
desire to live peaceably than from necessity. The 
Afghans, they observed, might talk of their padshah, 
but they had none; Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabal 
was not a padshah, but a litmar, or robber. We 
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mounted and descended the. vale of Shibr which 
terminated in a narrow defile ; which again opened 
into another valley stretching from north to south, 
and to the left, or south, were some five or six 
castles. Soon after we entered the valley which 
led us to Babalak, where we took up quarters at 
a kishlak, which proved to be but one house, very 
spacious and convenient. Our presence was not 
altogether acceptable to the owners, two brothers, 
and one of them went to prefer a complaint to the 
khan’s agent, residing at Babalak. This man came, 
and after soothing the Hazaras, told my companions 
to get as much out of them as they could for the 
night, but to depart in the morning. They needed 
not this encouragement to assume importance; and 
ourselves and horses were provided with food gra- 
tuitously. 

In the morning, having first breakfasted, mount- 
ed, and passing successively the valley of Irak and 
its kotal, we descended into the valley of Bamian. 
A little beyond Zohak was a castle, where my com- 
panions would fain have passed the night, but there 
were no others than females and children in it, 
the males having been sent with Réhimd4d Khan 
and Méhomed Ali Beg to Karzér. The women 
weeping, and showing much anxiety, I continued 
my course, and was followed by the others of the 
party; and urging my horse, reached Bamian while 
it was yet day. I found that the khan had removed 
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from the castle of Saiyadabid to that before the 
colossal statues, in which he formerly resided, and 
where Mir Yezdanbaksh had been slain. Before 
reaching it, I was met by my companion Sirkerder 
Kamber, who led me to his quarters. 
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WE now learned that the Hazaras of Karzar had 
despatched letters to the khan, offering to surrender 
the castles, if assured of indemnity for the past by 
the guarantees of Réhimdéd Khan and Mahomed 
Ali Beg. It was singular to observe these men 
reduced to the necessity of seeking protection from 
their avowed enemies, and how fortune seemed to 
favour the khan’s designs, by his adversaries volun- 
tarily coming forward and relieving him from a 
state of embarrassment. Réhimdad Khan and Ma- 
homed Ali Beg had been immediately despatched 
to Karzar, and ere they reached it it was found 
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that Nazir Mir Ali and Kasim Khan were on the 
road to Bémién to pay their respects to the khan. 
They arrived, and were courteously received, the 
khan telling Nazir Mir Ali that he had a better 
opinion of him for having held out the castle, than 
he would have had had’ he surrendered it on hearing 
of his mir’s death. Tidings of the occupation of 
the castles of Karzar now reached, and the road to 
Kabal became open. 

The khan’s two brothers, Daoud Mahomed Khan 
and Khan Mahomed Khan, had before, with Saiyad 
Mahomed Khan, Paghmani, taken oaths that they 
would not return to Baémian, and had each thrown 
three stones on the ground, vowing they would have 
no’ farther connexion with the khan, agreeably to 
an Afghan custom, called “Sang talak,” or divorce 
by stones. Déoud Mahomed Khan, in observance 
of his oath, was at Irak, and Khan Mahomed Khan, 
with like scruples, occupied some caves ‘below Ba- 
mian. “Saiyad Méhomed Khan failing in his nego- 
tiations with ‘the Shékh Ali Hazaras for a passage, 
returned without hesitation to Bamian; as an 
Afghan, considering oaths trivial matters, or, as a 
saiyad, looking upon himself privileged to disregard 
them. He brought also with him the sons and 
brothers of Saiyad Shah Abbas of Bitchilik, and 
introduced them to the khan’s acquaintance, which 
subsequently became so intimate that the khan 
imposed a fine of five thousand rupees on the sai- 
yad, who proeuring a letter from the sirdar of 
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Kabal in his favour, the khan first pillaged and 
then demolished his castle, writing to the sirdar 
that his letter unfortunately had come too late. 
The saiyad, exaggerating, possibly, estimated his loss 
of property at twenty thousand rupees. The khan 
visited his brother, Khan Mahomed Khan, in the 
caves, and much urged him to remain at Bamian. 
The latter was inflexible, and many high words 
passed, and it was finally agreed that each should 
no longer consider the other as a brother, and 
written documents to that effect were interchanged. 
But it was all a farce: Khan Mahomed Khan’s 
departure was concerted; and if the khan’s designs 
were liable to suspicion by the sirdar of Kabal, it 
was necessary that the loyalty of Khan Mahomed 
should not be suspected. Daoud Mahomed Khan 
had consented to remain. I now made arrange- 
ments to accompany Khan Mahomed Khan. 

It being understood that Khan Mahomed Khan 
would pass the night at Topchi, I was in no great 
hurry to start from Bamian, and remained there 
until midday. The khan himself took horse, and 
had proceeded to Ahinghar for the purpose, as was 
supposed, of conferring with his brothers. Déoud 
Mahomed Khan, I knew, had been summoned 
from Irak. I now followed him alone, a young 
man of Kabal, who had engaged to attend my 
horse on the road, being to join at Topchi. Pass- 
ed down the valley of Bamian; and at some dis- 
tance beyond the castle of Amir Mahomed Tajik, 
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where the road borders on a precipice, was assailed 
by the cries of two youths, cutting ghaz-bushes 
in the valley of the river beneath. They were 
too distant to be intelligibly heard, but I found 
that they directed my attention to something below 
the precipice. Discovering, after some trouble, a 
path down into thé bed of the valley, I found lying 
in agony, and with countenances pale as death, 
Saiyad Abdilah and his son, noticed as being in- 
mates of the Sandéik Khana tent in the Bisat 
expedition. They had obtained permission from 
the khan to return to Ka4bal, and he had given 
to them one of the running camels brought from 
Sind, which carried both, and, mounted on this 
animal, they had left Bamian to join Khan Ma- 
homed Khan. The camel at this dangerous spot 
had slipped, or trod falsely, and precipitated him- 
self and riders from a height of seventy or eighty. 
feet. The animal was killed on the spot; the men 
were still living: nor did I know the extent of 
the injury they had received. Two horsemen 
joined us, and I wished the saiyad.and his son 
to be conveyed to the Tajik’s castle behind, but 
this was refused, the horsemen asking, when had 
Tajiks become Missulmans? As I could not carry 
them myself, all to be done was, to collect their 
effects and place them under their heads. On 
reaching Ahinghar, I found the khan sitting on 
an eminence south of the castles, in conversation 
with Daoud Mahomed Khan, his naéib Sddadin, 
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Milla Jan Mahomed the envoy from Sind, and 
Jehandad Khan, a Khaka; the two latter: proceed- 
ing to Kabal. I joined the group; and although 
the discourse was in Pashto, was able to compre- 
hend the general drift. The khan, adverting to 
the probability of Dost M&éhomed Khan’s displea- 
sure, or suspicions, desired Jehandad to represent 
to him the important services rendered, with which, 
if satisfied, well; if not, turning to the castles in 
view, he said, Here I have castles, villages, and 
gardens, and can content myself. Daoud Maho- 
med Khan smiled, and observed, he feared the 
sirdér would say that Haji had taken to his “ akbal 
tagghi,” or, his own peculiar mode of humbugging. 
' The khan, on rising, gave me in charge to Milla 
Jan Mahomed and Jehandéd Khan, urging their 
attention to me on the road, and instructing them 
to tell Khan Mahomed Khan not to suffer me 
to incur any expense to Kabal. 

In company with my new companions, we passed 
Topchi, when I found our destination was Kali. 
We crossed the Kotal Shutar Girdan, and de- 
scended into the valley of Mori, when yet a glim- 
mering of light remained. As we ascended it 
darkness set in, and although the road was intri- 
cate and dangerous, and some of the animals some- 
times slipped, we reached Kala in safety. We 
repaired to the castle of Mir Zaffer’s brother, who 
took us to the mihman khana, where again was 
Shahghassi Saifadin and his party. They were 
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unwilling, as before, to receive me, but admitted 
my companions, who made me over to a Hazara, 
telling him to conduct me to Khan Mahomed 
Khan. I was taken to a castle a little north, 
and introduced to Khan Mahomed Khan, sitting 
by a cheerful fire in a spacious room, with some 
one lying by his side hidden under bed-clothes. 
He was excessively angry with Malla Jan Maéa- 
homed for having turned me adrift at so unsea- 
sonable an hour, and said, that but for his female 
companion—the hidden thing under the bed-clothes 
proved to be a Hazara kaniz, or slave-girl—I should 
have shared his apartment. As it was I was fur- 
nished with supper, and then provided with lodg- 
ing in another apartment, where were four or five 
horses. Although so late, chaff and barley were 
produced for my horse, by a brother or son of 
Mir Zaffer. I may observe, that as we traced 
the valley of Mori we met a number of men, 
women, and children, Hazdras of Kali, who had 
been compelled to abandon their dwellings to the 
Afghan soldiery, and with weepings and lamenta- 
tions, were proceeding, I presume, to the caves 
at Mori. 

Early in the morning our horses were saddled, 
and understanding the night was to be passed at 
Girdan Diwal, I proceeded, falling in with such 
horsemen as first advanced, without communicating 
with Khan Mahomed Khan. As we traced the 
vale of Kali the snow began to lie heavy on the 
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soil, increasing in quantity as we neared the Kotal 
or pass of Hajikak. The ascent of the kotal was 
comparatively easy, and the road, if free from snow, 
is probably good: the descent is much more steep, 
and was now very troublesome. At the base of 
the kotal on this side was a castle to the left, 
called Hajikak. We: now entered the valley of 
Karzér, and our road was strewed with the ske- 
letons of the animals that had perished during the 
march of the Ghéilém Khana troops. After some 
distance we reached the two castles of Karzar, one 
seated left of the rivulet, and the other, that built 
by Mir Yezdanbaksh, right of it, and on the line 
of the road. The latter was garrisoned by Afghans, 
and the former by Mahomed Ali Beg and his Sé- 
ghanchis. From Karzér the valley widens a lit- 
tle, and afterwards expands at a place called Séh 
Killa (the three castles), where were, indeed, the 
number indicated of inhabited castles, and two or 
three ruinous ones. Hence the valley again contracts 
until we reach Siéh Sang (the black rock), where 
Mir Yezdanbaksh slew the Vakil Saifilah, the mur- 
derer of his father, who himself was also slain here. 
At this spot it is connected with another, turning to 
the right, which we followed. We marched until 
dark, and I had the mortification to learn that Khan 
Mahomed Khan had remained at Karzar. I was, 
therefore, in a manner alone, and left to my own 
exertions and the favour of heaven. The horsemen 
in front of me had proceeded until no vestige of a 
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path was discernible, and as it was night they were 
in much perplexity. We had, without knowing it, 
arrived at. the spot where the valley of Siéh Sang 
opens into that of the Helmand river. After much 
search a path was reported, leading up the emi- 
nences on our right : this was pursued, and brought 
us on a table space, which we traversed, in hopes of 
finding some inhabited spot. We came upon two 
castles, the inmates of which manned the walls, and 
loudly protested against our halting. The whole body 
of horse collected around the second castle, and as 
snow was falling, and our situation was becoming very 
desperate, some of the most belligerent of the party 
called upon their companions, styling them the victors 
of Séghan and Kéhmerd, and exclaimed, it would be 
disgraceful if they could not compel the Hazaras to 
admit them. The gates of the castle were assailed 
by axes and stones, but in vain, when the owner 
offered, if his guests quietly took up quarters under 
the walls, to provide them with fuel and chaff; but 
he peremptorily affirmed that none should be ad- 
mitted within the castle. These terms were accepted. 
It was soon discovered that the two castles belonged 
to two brothers, Mahomed Shaffi Khan and Ma- 
homed Hassan Khan, Talishes, and not Haz4ras. The 
latter was present, the former at Kabal. My con- 
dition was not much improved, having no one that 
I could claim as a companion, and no one willing to 
admit me as such. In this dilemma I addressed 
myself te Mahomed Hassan Khan, who was now 
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busy among the men in promoting their arrange- 
ments. He instantly took my hand, and put it 
into that of one his servants, telling him to take me 
and my horse to the farther castle. Here I was 
comfortably lodged, had a good supper, and the 
sons of my landlords passed a good part of the night 
with me in chit-chat. I found the name of the 
place was Tabdr, and that it was part of the dis- 
trict of Girdan Diwal. 

In the morning we retraced the road to the junc- 
tion of the valley of Siah Sang with that of the Hel- 
mand river, which we crossed, the stream flowing 
under ice. On the eminences to our left were two 
or three castles and kishlaks, and in front of them 
were sitting numbers of Hazaras, with their fire- 
locks, not, as I imagine, for the purpose of annoying 
us, but of securing themselves from interruption. 
From the Helmand we ascended the valley, leading 
southerly for some distance, and then another, 
stretching easterly, which finished in an ascent 
rather than a kotal, which brought us on the plain 
of Yiart, of some extent. Here were three castles 
visible, much to the left of the road; the nearest 
one, of superior construction, was that of Mir Afzil. 
From Yiart another ascent, or slight kotal, brought 
us into the plain of Kirghé, at the base of the 
Kotal Honai. The passage of this kotal was difti- 
cult, and there were few traces of aroad. However, 
we succeeded in crossing it, and descended into the 
valley of Honai, it being still daylight. Many took 
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up quarters ‘at Killa Vazir, the castle of Zdlfakar 
Khan; others, with myself, proceeded. On reaching 
the castle of Mastapha Khan entrance was refused, 
and we went on until we reached the castles at 
the opening of Sir Chishma, belonging to Ismael 
Khan Mervi. It was now night, and admittance 
alike refused. The heroes of Kahmerd and Sé- 
ghan again had recourse to ineffectual menace and 
violence; the walls of the castles were manned, 
and some shots, probably blank ones, fired from 
them. The party at length contented themselves 
with a large stable and masjit without the walls. I 
here saw no remedy but passing the night on the 
ground, and the best place I could find was under 
the gateway of the castle. My postin was wet on 
the outside, as a good deal of snow had fallen 
during the day, but I had a large excellent nam- 
mad, or felt, fastened behind my saddle, which I 
now trusted would avail me, but on rising from the 
ground, where I had been sitting, with my horse’s 
bridle in my hands, I found it had been cut away. 
While uttering fruitless denunciations against the 
robber, a voice from within the castle whispered to 
me, that if I satea little while till the Afghans were 
settled I should be admitted. These were glad 
tidings, and the promise was fulfilled; the gates 
were opened, and myself and horse dragged in. I 
was led to a warm apartment, where was a sandalli, 
and thrusting my legs under it, was as comfortable 
as I could be. 
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In the morning an excellent breakfast of stewed 
fowl was provided, it having been discovered that I 
was a Feringhi, and not a Telinghi, as had been at 
first supposed; and some of the ladies of Ismael 
Khan, who proved to be in the castle, sent an apo- 
logy for having lodged me the night with grooms. 
This was unnecessary; I was too grateful for the 
shelter afforded to quarrel with the company I 
found myself in, and desiring my thanks to be con- 
veyed, mounted and left the castle. There arose a 
terrific south wind, which carried the drifting snow 
before it. I had never in my life witnessed any- 
thing so violent, and until now had never formed a 
just conception of the effects of a wind-tempest 
during winter in these regions. I bore up, how+ 
ever, against it, successively passing through the 
districts of Sir Chishma, Tirkhana, and Jelléz, 
when my powers yielded, and I found myself be- 
coming insensible. Fortunately, at this critical mo- 
ment a village was a little right of the road, to 
which I turned my horse, who also had become 
faint. Crossed the stream of the valley by a bridge, 
and entered the village on its bank. Threw myself 
from the horse, and entered, without ceremony, the 
first house with open door. The master, who saw 
how things stood, recommended me to the mazgjit, 
engaging to take care of my horse. I replied, my 
good man, I am a Feringhi, and what have I to do 
with the masgjit.. On which he instantly led me 
into an upper apartment, occupied by a brother. 
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There was a sandalli; my boots were pulled off, and 
my feet examined, which had suffered no injury. 
My new host, seeing a good Hazara barrak bound 
round my waist, offered to receive it in lieu of other 
remuneration, and to kill a sheep in the evening. I 
gave it to them on condition, that if the wind con- 
tinued on the morrow they should not turn me out 
of doors. My right eye had been affected by the 
snow, and became very painful towards night; after 
trying a variety of experiments, the pain yielded to 
the application of pressure. 

On the morrow, the wind continuing with un- 
abated violence, I halted at Zémanni, agreeably to 
engagement. My landlords here were men engaged 
in petty traffic with the districts of Séghan, Kah- 
merd, the Dasht Saféd, &c. They affirmed, that 
they were at a castle on the Dasht Saféd when 
Haji Khan made his reconnoissance, and that had he 
advanced the Tatars would have fled. 

From Zémanni, the wind having ceased, I started 
for Kabal, and arrived before sunset. My Arme- 
nian friends were rejoiced to see me again, and for- 
getting the perils of the road and the rigours of 
' Bamian, 1 passed in their society a pleasant even- 
ing, which, by their calculation, was that of Christ- 
mas-day. 
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